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THE meeting of the National Liberal 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Federation at Liverpool has this 
AT HOME. year been held under very different 
circumstances from those which have 
attended most of its recent meetings. The Federation 
has no longer to organise victory at the polling- 
booths, for victory has been achieved. Nor has it 
to denounce the sins of the Ministers of the 
day, for the men now in power are in full ac- 
cord with the principles it professes. But an im- 
portant work still remains to be done by the 
Federation. Its first business is to strengthen and 
formulate the demands of the Liberal party generally, 
and to bring that kind of friendly pressure to bear 
upon Ministers which even the strongest of Govern- 
ments needs at times. No member of the Ministry 
will be the worse for being reminded that he has an 
anxious and expectant party behind him, and that 
he is bound to carry out the pledges which he gave 
to that party before the General Election. At 
Liverpool the Ministry was strongly represented by 
the Home Secretary, whose speech was delivered too 
late to be commented upon here. 


ANOTHER duty of the National Liberal Federation 
in present circumstances is to weigh the respective 
claims of causes which, if they cannot be said to be 
in rivalry, are at least in friendly contention for 
precedence. The Federation does not represent 
London or the country alone; nor is it composed 
wholly of Prohibitionists or “new” Socialists. It 
gathers together a fair representation of all classes 
and districts in England, and it ought in conse- 
quence to be better able to speak for the Liberal 
party as a whole than any sectional body or particular 
journal can speak. We gather from the proceedings 
on Wednesday that the members of the Federation 
put registration reform in the first place in their 
programme. The claims of London, which are 
pressed with creditable persistency by some of the 
younger men, seem to be freely recognised by the 
provincial Liberals, whilst payment of members, 
village government reform, and temperance legisla- 
tion all seem to rouse the enthusiasm of the members 
of the Federation. The keynote of the coming 
Session seems to have been successfully struck at 
the Liverpool gathering. 


THE Daily News of last Saturday contained a 
remarkable article to which, for more than one 
reason, we feel bound to call attention. In sub- 


Home Rule Bill. Taking up those points one by 
one, it not merely repeated the suggestions we made 
for their settlement, but stated explicitly that they 
had practically been agreed upon between the 
Ministry and the Irish members. This is going 
somewhat beyond our own information on the sub- 
ject; but we shall be heartily pleased if it should 
prove to be true. Believing that the suggestions we 
made in the article upon which so much comment 
has been expended indicate the lines along which © 
Ministers ought to move if they are to arrive at a 
settlement of the Home Rule question satisfactory 
to the people of Ireland, and not injurious to the 
people of Great Britain, we shall rejoice if in the 
end the Cabinet follows those lines in its Home Rule 
plan. 


But we have still a further word to say with 
regard to the Daily News. We say it without any 
desire to create an unfriendly feeling between our- 
selves and an esteemed contemporary. On Thurs- 
day, the 12th inst., the Daily News printed an 
emphatic contradiction of the assertion that any 
temporary arrangement with regard to the retention 
of the Irish members would be found in the Home 
Rule Bill. It accompanied that contradiction by an 
article in which the writer expended a rather un- 
necessary amount of scorn and contempt upon those 
persons who had dared to speculate upon the 
probable contents of the Home Rule Bill. Their 
speculations were declared, with tautological em- 
phasis, to be “rubbish of the most entirely 
worthless description,’ and they themselves were 
pleasantly denounced as impostors. On Friday, 
the 13th, the Times assumed that this splenetic 
outburst was directed against THE SPEAKER, and it 
waxed merry over the spectacle thus presented of 
one Liberal journal violently denouncing another. 
On Saturday, the 14th, the Daily News, as we have 
already said, published the remarkable article in 
which it adopted our suggestions almost seriatim, 
and announced that they formed the basis of the 
understanding on which the Home Rule Bill was 
being framed. This, we think, we may regard as 
sufficient proof of the fact that the Times was wrong 
in imagining that the anger of the Daily News was 
directed against THE SPEAKER. It would have been 
too absurd to denounce as rubbish unworthy of 
credence the statements which two days later it 
solemnly repeated and accepted. 


PERHAPS it is too much to expect that those 
critics who first gave THE SPEAKER article a 
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character which we had expressly disclaimed for 
it, and then charged us with having misled them by 
pretending to an inspiration that we did not possess, 
will do justice to us in this matter. The ways of 
the London Correspondent of the provincial press 
are wonderful indeed. Certain newspapers, it is true, 
have correspondents who may be trusted implicitly. 
Of these we do not speak. But the rank and file 
of the army which purveys the “ London letter” 
furnishes at times rather a sorry spectacle. It is 
almost as sorry as the spectacle which the editors of 
the Tory evening newspapers present when they 
discuss political questions. How any men could be 
so hopelessly ignorant of facts which it might be 
supposed were notorious wherever politicians met 
together; how any men could be so inaccurate even 
in their repetition of arguments which must have 
been staring them in the face in plain black and 
white as they wrote; and how any men could be so 
completely devoid of the sense of proportion, so 
absolutely unable to distinguish between important 
essentials and the most trivial of non-essentials—it is 
impossible to understand. If M. Blowitz should 
ever succeed in starting his School of Journalism he 
should begin by teaching his students something 
more about politics than the dismal gossip of Fleet 
Street and the Lobby upon which most of our young 
lions now subsist. 


Some of the comments of the provincial news- 
papers upon our Home Rule article are of such a 
character that they really deserve to be preserved. 
Thus a writer in the Scottish Leader gravely informs 
the world that our remarks about Mr. Labouchere 
last week are in very bad taste seeing that “he is 
the one man outside the Cabinet, with the single 
exception of Mr. Justin McCarthy, who has been 
consulted on the drafting of every vital clause of the 
new Bill!” The Bradford Observer again delivers 
itself of a ponderous rebuke, not only to THE SPEAKER, 
but to the Daily News, for having resorted to “ ille- 
gitimate means” in order to be first in the field with 
information about the Home Rule Bill. Perhaps our 
contemporary will kindly explain. If it has any 
kind of evidence in support of this charge, let it pro- 
duce it. As a matter of fact, the only “ illegitimate 
means” of which we have seen anything in connection 
with the matterare the absolutely unfounded insinua- 
tions of journals like the Bradford Observer. 


THE prompt and decisive settlement of the Egyp- 
tian trouble has had a very marked effect upon 
public opinion in this country. It has shown how 
absolutely baseless is the impression, sedulously 
fostered in many quarters, that the present Govern- 
ment of Great Britain is a weak one. The Standard 
of Thursday morning paid a handsome tribute to 
the energy and decision with which Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues have acted in dealing with what 
might have been a very troublesome business ; 
and in making this acknowledgment, it merely 
spoke the sentiments of a large body of the 
public hitherto either actively hostile fowards the 
Government or distinctly suspicious of it. Nothing, 
indeed, could have been more fortunate for Ministers 
than this unexpected crisis at Cairo. Henceforth 
we shall hardly hear anything about their 
“timidity” and “indecision” in foreign affairs ; 
nor, let us hope, will our critics in future single out 
Lord Rosebery as the sole member of the Govern- 
ment worthy of their confidence. The Foreign 
Secretary has shown great tact and courage in con- 
nection with the crisis; but he could not have 
achieved the success on which he can now congratu- 
late himself if he had not been loyally backed by 
his colleagues. 


IT is to be regretted that the gossip-mongers can 
find nothing better to do at present than to circulate 
imaginary scares regarding Mr. Gladstone’s health. 


This week they have been at their old tricks, and we 
have been treated once more to reports of the most 
alarming kind concerning the Prime Minister. As a 
matter of fact, we can say authoritatively that there 
is absolutely no foundation for the tales they have 
spread abroad. Mr. Gladstone is not suffering from 
sleeplessness, has not lost his appetite, and feels 
quite equal to the heavy duties which are at present 
laid upon him. His colleagues in the Cabinet, who 
have witnessed the unflagging energy with which 
he has discussed the various questions brought before 
that body, have no feeling of uneasiness regarding 
the actual condition of his health, and, in short, there 
is not the slightest necessity for anybody, whether 
friend or foe, to feel troubled on the subject. Having 
said this, on the best possible authority, we trust that 
it will be long before it is necessary to refer to the 
matter again. 


OvurR contemporary the Daily Chronicle com- 
plains of our paragraph last week regarding the 
attacks made upon Mr. Fowler and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by some of the friends of the London 
County Council. Before we touch upon the matter 
at issue we may observe (parenthetically) that the 
Daily Chronicle is wrong in ascribing to this journal 
a semi-official character. For the statements which ap- 
pear here the editor holds himself solely responsible ; 
and we would much rather that our readers took them 
for what they are worth than that they should 
ascribe to them the factitious importance which 
newspaper paragraphs derive from an imaginary 
inspiration. But as to Ministers and the London 
County Council, we would only ask if the repre- 
sentatives of the County Council have taken 
pains to make their wishes known to the President 
of the Local Government Board, not only as to the 
extent of their demands, but as to the order in 
which they wish London legislation to proceed. 
The Chronicle correctly states the objects about 
which the members of the Council are anxious— 
the unification of London, the taxation of the 
landlords, and the enlargement of the adminis- 
trative powers of the Council. “It has asked 
for these from the first,’ says our contemporary, 
“and it asks now for nothing else.” Yes, but surely 
it does not expect that everything can be accom- 
plished in the crowded Session which is to begin ten 
days hence? What Ministers can do for the County 
Council they will do. Of that the friends of the 
Council may rest assured. But there are limits to 
the possible ; and in the meantime it is hardly wise 
to fasten with hysterical energy upon innocent 
paragraphs, and endeavour to discover under simple 
statements of fact sinister intentions which have 
never entered into the mind of any Minister. 


WE are able to confirm the very important 
announcement made by the Daily Chronicle on 
Thursday morning. The Government have decided 
on the establishment of a Department of Labour in 
connection with the Board of Trade. The new 
Department will for all practical purposes be tanta- 
mount to a Ministry of Labour, only that it will not 
have executive functions, nor a head with a seat in 
the House of Commons—a limitation which, it is 
believed, by keeping it free from the influence of 
political bias, will strengthen its authority should 
it find it necessary to interfere as an instrument of 
conciliation in the case of strikes and trade disputes. 
In this latter respect it is hoped that it may play a 
very beneficent part, such as, for example, the 
Higher Council of Labour in Belgium so often 
succeeds in doing; but the structure of this por- 
tion of its machinery has not yet been finally decided 
on. 


-THE chief and first function of the Labour 
Department will be the collection, testing, and 
distribution of information connected with the 
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labour market. The Department will be generously 
financed, and will surpass, it is hoped, in the ac- 
curacy and amplitude of its information, both of 
its models—the Labour Bureau of Washington, and 
the Bourse du Travail of Paris. Though directly 
connected with the Board of Trade, the new Depart- 
ment will be in close contact with the Home Office, 
and, in fact, for all industrial interests within the 
ken of either it will form a link between the two. 
This announcement is a propitious herald to the 
opening of the session. It shows that the demo- 
cratic Government, which in five months has silently 
revolutionised the whole spirit of administration, 
means to go on with its work with the full courage 
of its democratic sympathies. This is the policy 
which will inspire enthusiasm, which will silence the 
carpers of all kinds, and which will throw the 
future into the hands of the Liberal Party. 


Mr. Pickarp, M.P., feels aggrieved because we 
have hinted that there are other workers in the 
industrial hive—say sweated tailors, working sixteen 
hours a day in an East End den—the conditions of 
whose toil are possibly gloomier than even those of 
mining. Mr. Pickard will not listen to this at all, 
and very naturally, for each man’s own grievance is to 
himself the worst. We have no doubt a sweated 
tailor from the East End could describe the miseries of 
his case as eloquently as Mr. Pickard does those of the 
miners—of which, let us say, we are thoroughly well 
aware. Perhaps we ought not to have used the word 
gloomy, remembering that coal is black; Mr. Pickard 
has us there. But, for the rest, we must take leave to 
stick to our statement, which simply goes to the effect 
that there are other industrial evils, and possibly 
even keener ones, than the conditions of mining, 
whose risks and hardships we do not by any means 
under-estimate. Take some of the chemical in- 
dustries for example (in regard to which Mr. 
Asquith has been able to make some limited 
reforms by means of administration since he came 
into office), where the workers take deadly poison, 
horrible disease, and premature death as all in 
the day’s work, and get no extra figure of wages 
as solatium. It is excusable, and even natural, in 
Mr. Pickard to think as if miners were the only 
class of suffering workers in the State. But that 
would not be excusable in us. We will not dwell 
upon the logic of the suggestion that because we 
feel not merely for one class of oppressed workers 
but for all, our sympathy with the working man 
is the less, for the absurdity of it has doubtless 
struck Mr. Pickard himself by this. 


Mr. PICKARD is on more solid ground when he 
argues that a majority of miners have now declared 
in favour of a legal eight-hours day. Here are his 
figures :— 


“In Durham a few weeks ago 28,000 voted against a legal 
eight-hours day and 12,000 for it. There are in Durham 63,432 
underground workers above the age of sixteen, and 69,556 of all 
classes. Therefore, if you take the 69,000 and deduct 28,000 
therefrom, and the 12,000 also, it will be noted that 29,000 did 
not vote on this question at all, thereby leaving a majority of 
abstainers of 1,000 over those against a legal eight-hours day. 
In Northumberland 11,000 voted against out of a total of 24,926. 
It will be seen from these figures that only 39,000 out of a gross 
total of 505,812 underground workers have voted against a legal 
eight-hours day. All the other mining districts have taken 
ballot votes or pitstead meeting votes, and have voted in favour 
of the legal eight-hours day. 

“Legislation is supported by an overwhelming majority, as 
instanced by the fact that 1,000 in 13,000, or 5,351, vote in 
favour thereof; whilst, in the next place, this immense majority 
consider legal effort much safer and likely to prove more effective 
than Trade Union effort.” 


WE cannot say that we follow clearly all the 
above figures; and the putting the 39,000 who voted 
against in Darham and Northumberland beside the 
gross total of 506,812 of underground workers, with- 


out counting those who voted against in the other 
mining districts (leaving it to be implied, too, that 
all the absentees are in favour of legislation), hardly 
strikes us as ingenuous. However, let Mr. Pickard’s 
word be taken for it that the majority of under- 
ground workers are now in favour of a legal eight- 
hours day. Mr. Pickard adds his conviction that 
the double-shift system, the Mines Acts limitations of 
hours and ages, coupled with stringent mines 
regulations, have had moreto do with securing shorter 
hours for adults than Trade Union efforts of all kinds. 


Truth has made certain statements in its current 
number regarding the recent “ mutiny” in the Ist 
Life Guards, which clearly call for the immediate 
attention of the military authorities. If the story 
told in Truth on “the best possible authority ” is to be 
trusted, there cannot be any doubt that a very grave 
scandal has taken place, and that in the interests of 
the Army and of public justice it is necessary to 
clear up the matter at issue. Briefly stated, the 
article in Jruth points to another and a more 
highly-placed officer than Captain Rawson, who was 
the victim of the recent outbreak, as being respons- 
ible for the want of discipline in the Ist Life Guards. 
The matter is too serious to be allowed to rest, and 
we trust that an investigation into the statements 
which have now been published will be carried out 
as early as possible. 


- THE Scotsman is a newspaper which has at all 
events a great past. We are sorry to see that it 
can nowadays become at times surprisingly foolish 
as well as bitter. On Wednesday its London corre- 
spondent discovered the hand of Sir Charles Dilke 
in the Khedive’s revolt against British authority. 
Surely the sturdy Scotch intelligence is above 
accepting fables of this kind, even from the trusted 
organs of the intellectual party. 


ALL English movements end in compromise; and 
we can hardly suppose that the scheme with which 
the University of London has forestalled the report 
of the Committee on a Teaching University has not 
an excellent chance of success. At. the same time it 
seems doubtful whether the University of London, 
whose performance of its present function as an 
Examining Board for the British Empire is not 
altogether satisfactory, is wise to assume two 
such diverse functions in addition as the direction 
of teaching and the provision for the higher 
education of London. There seems to us a 
very serious danger that the graduates who owe 
their education to nobody save the crammer by 
correspondence, may be confounded with those who 
have really profited by its new teaching functions. 
Its examinations in arts—in which the hand of the 
amateur is too often apparent—assuredly provide 
no test of the immense difference between the two 
classes. But the movement to grant degrees in 
divinity deserves a cordial welcome in the interest 
both of the subject and of the students. 


THE political atmosphere was thrilled 
for a few hours this week by the news 
that the young Khedive had dismissed 
his Prime Minister, Fehmy Pasha, and two other 
members of his Cabinet, and had appointed in 
Fehmy’s stead the obnoxious Fakhri Pasha, in flat 
defiance of Lord Cromer. Fehmy was about the best 
Prime Minister Egypt has had since the occupation ; 
Fakhri, without exception, the worst. Fehmy is 
pro-English; Fakhri, whom Lord Cromer had to 
remove from office under Tewfik for his opposition 
to the judicial reforms, spits: upon the ground 
(to use the Egyptian expression) when the English- 
man passes. The crisis did not last long. A 
special Cabinet Council was held in London on 
Tuesday, and Lord Cromer was wired such instruc- 
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tions that when he called to see the Khedive 
next morning that young gentleman had climbed 
down and ordered Fakhri to go about his business. 
In order not to humiliate the young ruler un- 
necessarily before his people, Lord Cromer acceded 
to his request not to insist upon the reappointment 
of the Minister he had dismissed, and accordingly 
Riaz Pasha is to be Prime Minister in Fehmy’s and 
Fakhri’s place. 

AMONG the various explanations of the Khedive’s 
freak, the one most natural so far is that which 
attributes it to his youth. He is only eighteen, 
and he has but just come from school in Vienna, 
bringing with him (by all accounts) a rather frisky 
tutor, one Rouiller Pasha, whose hand the Viennese 
papers (and they ought to know most about the 
two) profess to recognise in the performance. Lord 
Cromer having talked to him seriously, His Majesty 
will probably not act so again. The suggestion of 
French and Russian intrigues is improbable. It is not 
the cue of these Powers to fall out with England if it 
can be avoided, and indeed the attitude of the French 
press (though, of course, the temptation for a bit of 
smart writing was too strong to be wholly resisted) 
contrasts favourably with that of some of our own 
Jingo organs at home. The French Foreign Minister 
in reply to an interpellation on Wednesday said 
that “anything which struck a blow at the situation 
established in Egypt by treaties could not be a 
matter of indifference either to the French Govern- 
ment or to Europe”: and as no such blow has been 
struck, all is well. 


THE high fever of Panama has undergone some 
abatement during the week. At the trial of the 
directors the case for the prosecution has been closed 
with an address from the Advocate-General. Maitre 
Barboux began his speech for the defence on Thurs- 
day. One eloquent passage evoked “ loud applause,” 
whereupon the President, who has a dry humour, 
reminded the enthusiastic auditory that, as they 
were in a Court, they must “content themselves 
with silent admiration.” Maitre Barboux compared 
the old age of M. de Lesseps, steeped in bitterness, 
to that of Christopher Columbus. A sequel to the 
expulsion of two foreign correspondents from Paris 
for slandering ambassadors is the introduction of a 
new Press Bill in the Senate, enabling French news- 
papers themselves which attack foreign Sovereigns 
or foreign ambassadors in I‘rance to be made amen- 
able to the correctional tribunals. 


THIS measure was warmly debated in the Senate 
on Thursday, M. Goblet opposing it as unnecessary. 
It seems only reasonable that if the French Govern- 
ment acts so sternly with foreign correspondents 
who disregard the obligations of international 
courtesy, it should have power to put a check upon 
those newspapers within its own territory from 
which the offending correspondents usually copy 
their obnoxious stories. On the other hand, M. 
Magnard in Thursday’s Figaro contends that the 
new law will give a pretext for embarrassing 
diplomatic interference every time a lively French 
newspaper indulges in a little burst of native 
irreverence. It is evident that there will be a strong 
opposition to the Bill when it gets into the Chamber. 


Count Caprivi's speech of Thursday week has 
necessarily been withheld from publication in full. 
But the world has been authoritatively assured 
that it indicates no change either in the European 
situation or in the attitude of Germany. It 
has caused consternation and excited indignant 
protests in Denmark, and the King has indicated his 
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displeasure by refusing to be present at the wedding 
of Princess Margaret of Prussia. So, at least, it is 
reported; but the weather affords a more sufficient 
excuse. As we remarked last week, any increase in 
the military strength of Denmark is, and always has 
been, strongly opposed by the Folkething, and the 
Government now maintains that its sole object is to 
secure Danish neutrality. The German Chancellor 
has somewhat modified his words by connecting 
them with the necessity of defending the Baltic and 
North Sea Canal. But it is scarcely credible that 
Denmark would take the offensive, unless, indeed, 
the German Empire were on the point of resolution 
into its elementary factors. 


But whatever the Chancellor did or did not say, 
his speech has gone far to modify opposition. The 
Poles and most of the Catholic Centre—the latter 
largely representing the Rhine Provinces and South- 
West Germany, and the two sections, therefore the 
“two fronts,” which Germany will present in the 
war—are ready to give the Government two-thirds 
of the additional sixty thousand troops per annum 
which it demands. Herr von Bennigsen, the leader 
of the National Liberals, seconds this offer. Even 
the Liberals, according to Herr Richter, will vote 
twenty-two thousand, to compensate for the reduc- 
tion of service to two years; and there is every 
prospect of some sort of compromise. Dr, Lieber, 
the leader of the Catholic democracy of Bavaria, 
has, it is true, only gone as far as Herr Richter ; 
but the bulk of the Centre will probably go much 
further. Whether the party have obtained valuable 
consideration—e.g., a promise of the readmission of 
the Jesuits as an Order to Germany—is still un- 
certain. It seems more probable that the recent 
announcements as to the strategic importance of 
Belfort and the possible risks to the Rhine Provinces 
have been the most potent factors in their conver- 
sion. And,as has been pointed out in these columns, 
the adoption of the scheme will assuredly be another 
menace to the peace of Europe. 


THE attitude of Switzerland in the great European 
war which we are bidden to expect has been much 
discussed by amateur politicians and strategists in 
Italy. She has been urged to prepare to abandon 
her neutrality ; otherwise France will fill the valley 
of Chamouni with troops, and pour them into Italy 
by the Téte Noire and Great St. Bernard—irre- 
spective of the fact that the Swiss army can 
intercept them at Martigny, and that once in 
the Rhone valley they will be caught in a trap 
between the fortifications of St. Maurice and of 
the Furka. However, French Protectionism seems 
likely to effect what the political prophet 
could never have achieved. Every effort is being 
made by Austria and Italy as well as Germany to 
obtain the trade with Switzerland which France has 
thrown away by rejecting the Franco-Swiss Con- 
vention. Railway rates are being lowered; an 
Italian exhibition in Zurich is being promoted with 
the aid of the Italian Government; and—as we 
suggested a fortnight ago—there is a fresh project 
for carrying a railway across the Simplon. It is not, 
however, togothrough theenormoustunnel,elevenand 
a half miles long, originally projected, but to go over 
the pass for most of the way, and to be an electric 
line on the rack and pinion system. When war comes 
weshall havethe rival Powers alternately threatening 
and bribing Switzerland with the most powerful of 
all inducements to overlook their violation of the 
treaties which guarantee her neutrality and secure 
her frontiers from military menace. 


SERVIA seems to be on the brink of civil war. 
At Semendria, at Cazac (Tschak-Tschak), and at 
Saitschar, conflicts have broken out between the 
“ Liberal” representatives of the Central Government 
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and the Regents, and the “ Radical,’ and more or 
less Russophile, municipal authorities. At Semen- 
dria, troops were called in and occupied the town hall, 
which contained a store of arms and was provisioned 
as if for asiege. Who began the conflict is a disputed 
point. The organs of the Government say that 
the Radicals were terrorising the Liberals and inter- 
fering with the freedom of election; the Radicals 
blame the Liberals and the Government. One 
cannot quite believe the reports coming from Belgrade 
or Vienna, which have an official colouring; but it 
is certain that there is every prospect of serious dis- 
turbance both in Servia, during the impending 
general election, and also in Montenegro, where the 
behaviour of Prince Nikita has long seemed likely to 
provoke revolution. 


A Consistory was held at Rome this week, at 
which fourteen cardinals, including our own two, 
Cardinals Vaughan and Logue, were created. Car- 
dinal Vaughan everyone knows. Cardinal Logue, 
although he has been for years Catholic Primate of All 
Ireland, and thus the real head of the Irish hierarchy, 
is an ecclesiastic of so retiring a character that 
outside of Ireland his name has been but little heard 
of He has not taken a prominent part in politics, 
but he is, nevertheless, a staunch Home Ruler. 
These fourteen new cardinals, by the way, make 
fifty-four created by the present Pope out of a total 
of eighty-eight. If the venerable Leo lives many 
years longer (and all friends of democracy will wish 
he may) he may survive the remaining cardinals who 
owe their creation to Pius IX. He would then be in 
the very interesting position only once before occu- 
pied by one of his predecessors who lived to see an 
entire college of cardinals created by himself, and 
who had a medal struck to commemorate the event 
with the following witty inscription addressed to 
their eminences: * Non vos ime elegistis, sed ego elegi 
vos.” 

In one of their very tasteful covers 
LITERATURE. —-a design of hyacinths and laurel 
by Mr. Ricketts—Messrs. Mathews & 
Lane have brought out a volume of prose essays 
by Mr. Addington Symonds. There is an interval 
of more than thirty years, Mr. Symonds tells us, 
between the earliest of these essays and the 
latest; and the collection, he says, he has tried 
to make representative of the kinds of work in 
which he has been principally engaged—Greek and 
Renaissance literature, description of places, trans- 
lation, criticism, and original verse. Some of the 
essays are very charming, in Mr. Symonds’s best 
style, but the first one, that which gives its name 
to the volume “In the Key of Blue” is at least the 
most curious of the lot. Mr. Symonds thinks 
literary style might be enriched and subtilised if 
freer use were made of the nomenclature of colour 
(an idea which has some affinity with the notions of 
the French Symbolists). To illustrate what he 
means Mr. Symonds has himself written a number 
of “symphonies” in verse, which go something like 
this :— 
“ A symphony of blues and green 
Swart indigo, and eau-marine. 
The men wring cloth that drips and takes 
Verditer hnes of water-snakes, 
While Pali paled by sun and seas 
Repeat the tint in verdigris.” 


The experiment is amusing, but we hardly think it 
will lead to a reform of the English language. 


WE are glad to learn that Messrs. Macmillan are 
about to bring out a uniform edition of Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere's works, including his plays and essays as 
well as his poems. It is a rather odd symptom of 
the state of contemporary taste in contemporary 
poetry, that amongst all that has been written and 
urged concerning possible successors to the Laureate- 
ship no one has seriously pressed the claims of 


Aubrey de Vere, and yet take him all round there 
is none of his contemporaries of greater general 
fitness for the office. 


M. Zo_a and M. Alphonse Daudet, with a few 
other authors, have been drawn by a French con- 
temporary into filling up a “ confession-book.”” Some 
of the answers are characteristic ; for example: “ The 
principal trait of your character ?—Zola: I don’t 
know. Daudet: Mobility. Your favourite occupa- 
tion ?—Zola: Work. Daudet: Reading. Your idea 
of happiness?—Zola: Doing nothing. Daudet: Health. 
Your favourite heroes and heroines (1) in fiction (2) 
in real life?—Daudet: (1) Hamlet, Bonaparte, Des- 
demona; (2) Nobody. Zola: (1) Those who are not 
heroes; (2) those who earn their bread. What do 
you hate the most?—Zola: Not to understand. 
Daudet: Sadness.” We must say these Irench lions 
allow themselves to be drawn very amiably. English 
authors must now be trembling lest English editors 
take up this idea and go for them, too, with confes- 
sion- books, 


Mr. CHARLES H. PEARSON, in his “ National Life 
and Character” (just published by Macmillan), gives 
2 gloomy picture of a fully populated and Socialised 
world. Unfortunately it is based on irrefragable facts. 
The lower races multiply faster than the higher, 
and democracy, even at the Antipodes, tends to 
State Socialism. The book deals dispassionately 
with the effects of these two facts on life. literature, 
and character. Next week we hopes to say something 
about his inferences. For the present we can only 
strongly recommend the perusal of a singularly 
learned, philosophical, and suggestive work. 


THE hundredth number of Granta appears to-day, 
a unique event in the history of the lighter periodical 
literature of our Universities. Mr. Lehmann deserves 
hearty congratulations upon his success in a field in 
which so many have failed. 


THE paragraph-writers are always busy with the 
name of Sir Charles Dilke. A few months ago it was 
authoritatively declared that he was the mysterious 
purchaser of the Pall Mall Gazetle. Now he is said 
to have become the proprietor of Tue Speaker. It 
is aimost superfluous to say that both stories are abso- 
lutely untrue. 


EXx-PRESIDENT RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
OBITUARY. ‘was one of the numerous class of Ameri- 
can Presidents who are little known 
outside their own State and the world of professed 
politicians until brought to the front by the accidents 
of a Presidential Nominating Convention. In him- 
self he was an upright, honourable man, a civilian 
soldier of the best American type, but not of the 
first rank in politics or statesmanship. History will 
mention him chiefly as the central name in a bitter 
political struggle which gave striking proof of 
the solidity of the Union. Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
M.P. for Halifax, was a local benefactor and 
sound Liberal. Mr. Thomson Hankey was a nota- 
bility in matters connected with banking, and 
had sat for Peterborough as a Liberal of rather 
a Whiggish type. Sir Thomas McClure had been 
Liberal Member for Belfast and Derry. Don Chris- 
tino Martos had been an active Spanish Republican, 
but had rallied to the support of King Alfonso, 
and become a Cabinet Minister. Sir Peter Benson 
Maxwell had been Chief Justice of the Straits 
Settlements, and had reorganised the judicial system 
of Egypt. Mr. Alexander Nicholson, LL.D., was a 
Gaelic scholar and ex-Royal Commissioner, with 
high literary gifts, and a leading figure in the 
Edinburgh of the past. Captain R. H. Nelson was 
one of Stanley’s companions on the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition, and the hero «f “Starvation 
Camp.” To Mrs. Pierce Butler (Fanny Kemble) we 
refer fully elsewhere. 
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THE COMING SESSION. 


HILST Ministers are engaged in completing 

their scheme of Home Rule, the attention of 
the public is naturally being drawn towards the 
other measures which there is reason to hope may 
be presented to Parliament during the coming 
Session. In little more than a week from the present 
moment the veil will be withdrawn from the actions 
of the Government, and we shall have in the Queen’s 
Speech a complete list of the Bills which the Liberal 
Administration have been preparing during the 
autumn. It is known that Ministers were from the 
first resolved that they would not content themselves 
with mere promises to those who had placed them in 
power, but that, whatever might be the claims of the 
first subject with which they have to deal, they would 
let the electors of Great Britain see that even the 
demands of Ireland had not been allowed to 
interfere with those of other parts of the United 
Kingdom. We may sscmiae expect that more 
than one Bill of first-class importance will be named 
in the Speech from the Throne. About some of the 
measures which have thus been in course of prepara- 
tion there is no secret. Everybody knows that the 
question of Registration, which is, after all, that of 
most pressing importance, will be dealt with in a 
practical manner during the coming Session. That 
some reform of the present system must be carried 
before the next General Election is admitted by 
everybody; and though we are not among those 
who anticipate an early appeal to the country, we 
agree entirely with the prophets who declare that 
immediate preparation for such an appeal is a wise 
and prudent thing. But registration only affects, 
after all, the machinery of our political life. A com- 
prehensive measure on the subject will do much to 
make our popular suffrage a reality, and will thus 
strengthen the authority of the Parliaments of the 
future; but it will not otherwise affect the welfare 
of the nation. Among the other measures of which 
men have talked during the recess, and which there 
is reason to hope that Ministers have in contem- 
plation, there will, we hope, be found one deal- 
ing with the licensing question. Whether it will 
be a really complete measure of reform, or will 
merely give effect to that principle of popular control 
which has been so widely supported by the members 
of the Liberal party, we do not pretend to say. Its 
fate will depend greatly upon the attitude of the 
members of the United Kingdom Alliance. <A 
stubborn and powerful enemy has to be encountered, 
and against him the forces of the Alliance, if they 
stand alone, will be powerless. But if the Pro- 
hibitionists assume such an attitude that they can 
win for themselves the support of temperance 
reformers of every shade of opinion, we may 
regard the battle as being already as good as 
‘won. 

London, too, has its claims, as some of our 
contemporaries lose no opportunity of informing 
us. No greater mistake could be made than that 
of supposing that the Government are indifferent to 
the claims of London. The members of the County 
Council have already had experience of the changed 
spirit in which their actions are regarded at head- 
quarters. Mr. Ritchie, although he was a Con- 
servative of a very liberal type, viewed the 
proceedings of the London County Council from 
a very different standpoint from that which is taken 
by the present President of the Local Government 
Board. Nor must we forget that in Lord Rosebery 
the Council has a most influential friend at Court. 
The Progressist party in that body may depend 
upon the sympathy and co-operation of Minis- 
ters; and we shall be surprised if, amongst 


the measures announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
there is not one at least which will give great satis- 
faction to all who are anxious that the cause of the 
London ratepayers and the London poor should not 
be forgotten by the Liberal Administration. But 
outside London there is one great question which 
may be said to dwarf all others save the paramount 
question of Ireland. How to sweeten life in rural 
England, how to give our villagers their rights as 
free men and Britons, how to remove the sense of 
helplessness and of hopeless social inequality which 
has so long laid a heavy burden upon the agri- 
cultural labourer—thkese are questions with which 
the present Ministry, alike by its pledges and 
by its character, is bound to deal. Some first 
foreshadowings of the manner in which the pro- 
blem is to be attacked ought certainly to find a 
place in the Queen’s Speech. Of the demands of 
Wales and Scotland for the establishment of com- 
plete religious equality it is hardly necessary to 
speak. The justice of those demands has been so 
freely conceded by the men now in power that it is 
impossible to believe that they will fail to take the 
earliest opportunity of giving effect to them. Nor 
must we forget that among the subjects on which 
the Liberal party has pledged itself to prompt and 
decisive action is that of the payment of Members of 
Parliament. We are not among those who regard 
this as a matter of the first importance; like the 
reform of the registration laws, it affects the 
machinery of political life rather than its 
results. But pledges have been given, and some 
attempt, we trust, will be made to carry them into 
effect. 

We have said enough to show that, even if no 
Home Rule Bill were to take the field in the coming 
Session, Ministers would have enough, and more 
than enough, to occupy them and to exhaust the 
time of the House of Commons whilst Parliament is 
sitting. Not since the memorable spring of 1869, 
when the first House of Commons elected under 
Household Suffrage met at Westminster, have the 
demands of the public for great measures of reform 
been so numerous, so urgent, or so sweeping in their 
character, as they are at the present moment. It is 


almost too much to hope that this House should 


emulate that elected in the autumn of 1868 in 
the extent of its services to the country. But not 
even in the Ministry of 1868 was there a more 
resolute desire to accomplish everything that is 
possible, and to redeem, as far as human effort 
can redeem, pledges given in Opposition, than 
that which animates the men who are now in 
office. The practical question of the moment is 
in what manner the heavy tale of work which lies 
before Ministers and their supporters in the House 
of Commons can best be accomplished. A suggestion 
made by Mr. Labouchere on this subject is eminently 
deserving of consideration. To attempt to run a 
whole host of important measures simultaneously 
through Parliament would be to attempt the hope- 
less, and consequently to court defeat. But it is 
quite possible for Ministers, by a wise concentration 
of their efforts on particular Bills, to achieve an 
early and creditable success. If, for example, the 
Registration Bill, about which the whole Liberal 
Party is absolutely united, were to be brought in 
either immediately after the opening of the Session 
or immediately after the first reading of the Home 
Rule Bill, and were to be pushed to a second reading 
directly afterwards, there would be nothing to prevent 
its being carried through the House of Commons 
before the Easter recess. It would be a great thing 
for Ministers to be able to adjourn for Easter 
with a consciousness of having piloted one most 
important measure safely through the Representative 
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Assembly. After Easter, as we know, the Home 
Rule Bill must necessarily occupy the greater part of 
the time of the House. Even then it will not be 
impossible to carry on along with it one or more of 
the other Bills of importance that are likely to be 
introduced. The first requisite of success is, how- 
ever, the exercise of due determination at the very 
outset of the session. Only by utilising the precious 
days which lie between the opening of Parliament 
and the Easter recess can the Government hope to 
achieve that success in legislation for England and 
Scotland upon which the heart of every member of 
the administration is set. 


THE CRISIS IN EGYPT. 


WO good things have resulted from the crisis of 
the week in Egypt. It has cleared the situa- 
tion at Cairo, as with a wholesome thundershower, 
of that atmosphere of intrigue and _ speculation 
which was bound to set in with the advent of a new 
Khedive; and it has done precisely the same good 
turn for that class of political intelligence at home 
and abroad which is wont (or which pretends) to get 
befogged and excited about our foreign policy when- 
ever a Liberal Government comes into power. The 
question, whether Riaz Pasha will work well with 
Lord Cromer, or whether it may be needful later 
on to insist on the return of Mustapha Fehmy, is 
a minor matter compared with this double oppor- 
tunity of teaching the youthful Abbas his first 
necessary lesson, and of teaching it in such a manner 
as to leave no mistake either on his mind or on any 
other that a Liberal Government can be as prompt 
and vigorous upon the right occasion in asserting 
the position of England abroad as it can be temperate 
and wise. It is well that the chance has arisen for 
emphasising this fact. We have a class of publicists 
in this country whose tactics must be a source of 
constant wonder to the foreign Press, imbued, as 
that Press generally is, with a superstitious belief in 
the patriotism of all British parties as applied to 
foreign policy. Whenever a Tory Government goes 
out of power, these gentlemen seem to constitute 
themselves into a sort of Committee of Invita- 
tion to all possible enemies of their country to 
begin and make trouble for her. ‘The Liberals are 
in, now you can do as you please,” is the burden 
on which they ring every manner of change, and 
which they lift up in chorus on every available pre- 
text. The Morocco mission gave a rare excuse 
for such an outburst, and the occasion was loudly 
improved during the first hours of the Egyptian 
crisis. It would be little wonder if the Chau- 
vinist intelligence abroad, which is something on 
a par with the Jingo intelligence at home, were 
now and then tempted to take this sort of thing 
seriously. The crisis at Cairo comes in oppor- 
tunely—at a moment, too, when temptations to 
Chauvinism are rather numerous in more than 
one quarter of Europe—to rectify any possible 
misconceptions in this respect. Thus the prompt 
suppression of the young Khedive’s revolt against 
his English advisers, and the re-definition and 
re-assertion of England’s position in Egypt, 
may be counted as an event likely to produce a 
tranquillising effect in Europe all round. 

Our position with regard to eventual evacuation 
remains of course precisely what it was before. We 
shall go out of the country when we think our work 
is done there, and we have no intention of staying in 
it a day longer. The attempt of Abbas to act at 
cross-purposes with Lord Cromer raised no new 
point and called for no course of action which was 


not provided for in black and white in despatches 
nine years old. Lord Cromer’s warrant and his 
directions at the same time, are contained in 
the despatch which Lord Granville addressed 
to him in 1884, “In important questions where the 
administration and safety of Egypt are at stake,” 
wrote the then Liberal Foreign Secretary, “it is 
indispensable that Her Majesty’s Government should, 
so long as the provisional occupation of the country 
by English troops continue, be assured that the 
advice which . . . . they may feel it their duty to 
tender to the Khedive should be followed. It should 
be madeclear to the Egyptian Ministers and governors 
of provinces that the responsibility which for the 
time rests on England obliges Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to insist on the adoption of the policy which 
they recommend, and that it will be necessary that 
those Ministers and governors who do not follow this 
course should cease to hold their offices.”” These clear 
and precise terms, laid down by a Liberal Ministry 
as an essential condition of our occupation of the 
country, left no room for doubt or hesitation as to 
the manner in which the situation of the week was 
to be met. Lord Cromer had to put these instruc- 
tions in force more than once before in dealing with 
the Ministers of Tewfik, and all this skilled ad- 
ministrator needed to enable him to reduce things, 
under Tewfik’s son, to their normal condition 
was an unequivocal backing from home. This he 
got with impressive promptitude, not merely from a 
Foreign Secretary acting on his own responsibility, but 
from a full meeting of the Cabinet. A Liberal 
Government, we might point out—if any comparisons 
are allowable in such a matter—would be even less 
likely to hesitate in this particular affair than another. 
Whatever credit attaches to our work in Egypt 
belongs in the main to Liberal statesmen. It was a 
Liberal Government planned that work and devised 
the conditions under which it should be pursued, 
and it was men chosen by a Liberal Government— 
Lord Cromer amongst them, primus inter pares—who 
have carried out that work with such signal ability 
and patience. 

We do not care to commit ourselves hastily to 
a positive view as to the meaning of the young 
Khedive’s escapade. At the first blush it would 
seem unlikely that Abbas would, quite of his own 
initiative, have screwed himself up to what prac- 
tically amousts to a revolt against his British 
advisers; and one is tempted to look for an influence 
coming from Constantinople, which in turn might be 
moved by influences more considerable still. But 
happily the natural explanation has on the whole 
most to say for itself. When one talks of France 
and Russia the question arises, What would these 
Powers have to gain by provoking a rupture of their 
present friendly relations with England? Such a 
rupture in truth is about the last thing that long- 
headed French or Russian statesmen now desire. 
The whole matter really looks more like the natural 
outburst of a very young ruler, a little heady from 
his first taste of power, ignorant as yet of the 
true bearings of his position, egged on by shallow 
flatterers, and excited by that atmosphere of intrigue 
and freshly awakened ambition which always besets 
a throne for a while when one king has died and 
a new one has taken his place. This is the view 
most prevalent in Vienna, where Abbas was educated 
and whence he has brought with him to Cairo a 
rather lively kind of tutor, who is set down for 
a good deal in this adventure. It is quite as good a 
view as any other. Let us accept it for the time 
being, and draw comfort from the reflection that 
now that Lord Cromer has had the opportunity of 
talking to him like a father Abbas II. is likely 
to behave a better boy in the future. 
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THE WORKING MAN AND HIS 
EXPLOITERS. 


F the Independent Labour Party, which held a 
conference at Bradford this week, does not 
succeed in setting the Thames on fire, it will not 
be for want of an ambitious programme. “ Aboli- 
tion of the Monarchy,” “the referendum,” “ collec- 
tive ownership of the land and of all means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange,” are only a few 
out of a baker’s-dozen of items; a programme, in- 
deed, which is not only impressive in the prosaic and 
severely practical atmosphere of Great Britain, but 
which would give a party a respectable start in the 
neighbourhood of the Tivoli-Vauxhall, or of that 
building in Berlin, whatever it be, where foregather 
those German Socialists, who deputed Herr Edward 
Bernstein to convey their blessing to the Bradford 
Conference. True, in the ample programme of 
the new party, there are some items of what 
might be called pedestrian politics—reform of the 
suffrage, payment of members and of election ex- 
penses, shorter Parliaments, reform of taxation, and 
so on. But as these are already included on the 
platform of that merely practical organisation, the 
Liberal Party, the new body does not glory in them 
with any great pride. Indeed, Mr. Keir Hardie 
expressly covers these matters with the blight of 
his disregard. “The aim of the labour move- 
ment,” he said in his opening address, “was 
to direct the attention of the workers away 
from questions of reform of political machinery, 
no matter how important these might be, and 
to concentrate their whole energies on this one 
problem of how to restore to the working classes of 
the community the capital and the land without 
which they could not live or carry on their industrial 
occupations.” Alderman Ben Tillett, who was present 
at the Conference, and who at least has the mind 
of a bond-fide working man, gave great offence 
by speaking, in rather rude Saxon, of “ chatter- 
ing magpies of the platform who went about 
talking nebulous opinions and traducing trades 
unionists, men who painted on their foreheads the 
word Socialism, not knowing one atom of what it 
meant.” The promoters of the Independent Labour 
Party seemed to take Mr. Tillett’s remarks as personal 
to themselves. Weare not surprised. What does sur- 
prise us is that Mr. Tillett, after using such language 
(and even stronger), can throw himself so heartily 
into these little adventures. 

The new Party is an interesting appearance of 
which the political observer will make a passing 
note: one of those numerous earthen pitchers which 
at times float down the stream of politics beside the 
brazen pots of great movements, serving their pur- 
pose of the moment, and meeting their fate. It is 
interesting to see the Fabian gentlemen coming out 
from the harmless necessary region of essays and 
drawing-room lectures and trying their hand at 
positive party-making, with an eye even upon 
elections. It is interesting to see Mr. Keir Hardie, 
for whom the Liberal Party is not big enough, 
bodying forth his conception of a Party that will be 
capable of coping with his views. We shall note the 
progress of the experiment not without curiosity. It 
may even be useful as a stultometer and weather- 
gauge of the labour movement, a camp of refuge in 
which we may take the measure of those guerilla 
forces who choose to fight for their own hand upon 
Labour’s extreme flank. We could wish, however, 
for its own sake, and in the general interests of 
veracity, that its beginning was more straightforward. 
There is always a measure of respect commanded by 


mere honesty and frankness of professions which is | 


forfeited when the attempt is made to sail 
under false colours. The new Party was within 
an ace of “painting the word Socialism across 
its forehead,” and it would have been honester 
had it done so. Mr. Carson of Glasgow 
wanted it to do so. “Call a spade a spade,” 
he said. But the Socialists—who on a test division 
suggested by Mr. Bernard Shaw proved to be as 
ninety-one to sixteen of the conference—deemed it 
a sharper stroke of policy to dissemble. There are 
working men, “large numbers ” of them, whom the 
word “ Socialism ’’ might frighten off; and with a 
view to capturing these—“ working men who were 
not yet prepared to adopt Socialism, but who would 
be very glad to join a party established for obtaining 
the independent representation of labour ”—the red 
flag was not hoisted. The name was dropped, but 
the thing was made the keystone of the programme, 
and this device, it is to be presumed, is relied on to 
completely reassure the intelligence of the hesitant 
working man. The working man must feel flattered. 
He is expected to walk into the parlour of 
Mr. Shaw Maxwell and Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
the guileless belief that he is joining “a party for 
obtaining the independent representation of labour,” 
and only when he gets in (if even then) is he to 
realise that he is in the camp of Socialism pure and 
unadulterated, where “the independent representa- 
tion of labour” is avowed (as it was by Mr. Shaw 
Maxwell at Bradford) to be “not an object at all, 
but a means to an object,” and where the Socialists 
are determined that, ‘‘ though they have made a con- 
cession as to title,” they will make no concession as 
to substance and fact. 

This and all kindred efforts to induce the working 
man to separate himself from the Party of demo- 
cracy at large and to perform in the “side-show ” of 
one or the other clique of would-be exploiters is only 
the natural result of the growth of the Labour 
interest since the extension of the suffrage in 1885. 
All sorts of touts, quacks, and undertakers spring 
up around the path of the newly powerful; but 
as the enlightenment of the working man has kept 
pace with the growth of his responsibilities, he may 
be trusted to steer his way pretty safely among this 


noisy crowd. The British working man, as exempli- 


fied by the type of men whom he has deliberately 
put forward as his leaders and spokesmen during 
the past decade—the Fenwicks, the Pickards, the 
John Burnses, the Tom Manns, not to speak of the 
Burts and the Wilsons—has amply proved that 
there is no class in the community less liable than 
his to be misled into narrow, partial views, or more 
capable of regarding the problems of progress in 
a spirit of broad and comprehending sympathy. 
This, indeed, is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the emancipated working man of our time, and 
the best guarantee for democracy. He is the last man 
to be fascinated by crack-brained and ill-conditioned 
schemes which begin with a scoff at his own intelli- 
gence. We confess we are somewhat surprised at 
Mr. Ben Tillett. He is a Trade Unionist, and under- 
stands that the true weapon of the working-man 
is Trade Unionism, and that, in so far as he wants 
a special class organisation, he has it in this 
historic combination, the most powerful labour 
defender the world has ever seen. But Mr. Tillett’s 
action does not represent that of the average work- 
ing man, who perceives in the Liberal Party (with 
Trade Unionism under its shelter) not merely the 
great vehicle of social and political progress, but an 
inheritance into which he was born, and of which he, 
the man of the people, is bound, one of these days, 
to become absolute master. He has no intention 
of selling his birthright for any visionary mess of 


pottage. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE’S GOSPEL. 


T is seldom that the public life of any country is 
blessed by the presence among his contemporaries 

of a man of the ability and versatility of the Member 
for Northampton. Brilliant as a journalist, dis- 
tinguished as a wit and a raconteur, and deservedly 
popular among his personal friends, as a politician 
Mr. Labouchere practically belongs in his own sex 
to the class which in the other presents us with the 
well-known type of la femme incomprise. It is his mis- 
fortune constantly to be misunderstood by the world 
at large. Who is to blame for this fact, however, 
save Mr. Labouchere himself? A few months ago, 
many of us, believing that he had sown his Par- 
liamentary wild oats, and recognising not only the 
ability but the zeal and earnestness with which he 


had worked for the Liberal party during a prolonged - 


period of depression, thought that the time had come 
when he ought to be taken into the Ministry. In 
these pages that opinion was openly expressed, and we 
felt real regret when we found that for some reasons 
which have notyet been revealed to the world the Mem- 
ber for Northampton was left outside the Government. 
But those of us who have read the report of an inter- 
view between Mr. Labouchere and the London corre- 
spondent of the Temps will find it difficult to believe 
that he would ever have been happy in the ranks of 
a Government. If the gospel he preached to the 
Parisian journalist was not meant as a joke, it is 
quite clear that Mr. Labouchere is one of those 
politicians who are doomed to walk by themselves 
alone. Nobody can doubt the cleverness or origin- 
ality of his declaration of faith as it was set forth in 
the Times on Tuesday morning; but if it was not 
a jest, it was the declaration not of a responsible 
statesman but of an irresponsible and irrepressible 
free-lance. 

The worst of the matter is that so many people 
abroad take Mr. Labouchere seriously. Even in 
France they have no politician of his type; they 
lost the type apparently when Mr. Labouchere’s 
ancestors lett the country. When, therefore, a pro- 
minent Radical Member of Parliament coolly advises 
them to ,take Morocco, and promises them the 
support of the Radical party in Great Britain if they 
do so, they are naturally filled with amazement. Of 
course, his object is a patriotic one. It is to give 
the French a lever by means of which they may put 
an end to the British occupation of Egypt. Mr. 
Labouchere, it is clear, does not see that if there 
were a way by which our occupation of the Nile 
Delta would become permanent more certainly than 
by any other it is that which he proposes. Nor 
does he appear to realise that if anything can make 
a politician of any party reject good advice it is the 
fact that this advice is backed up by a cynical dis- 
regard for national prejudices and prepossessions. 
The opponents of Jingoism have often made mis- 
takes in the past by going to the opposite extreme 
and treating patriotism itself as a crime. Mr. 
Labouchere will find that he cannot get even a single 
Radical to follow him in his line with regard to 
France and Morocco. 

On Home politics he speaks with an authority 
which is based upon long and intimate acquaintance 
with Parliamentary life; but even here he destroys 
the effect of his own declarations by his exaggerated 
cynicism. As a joke, it is all very well to say that 
there are only three Home Rulers in the world—Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, and himself. But as a 
statement of fact it is, of course, believed by nobody. 
The Member for Northampton denies that he made 
this precise statement; and what he did say on the 
subject was doubtless only in jest. His policy for 
sapping the strength of the House of Lords was 


probably the only serious feature of his declaration. 
Whatever doubt may exist as to his sincerity on 
other questions—a doubt due entirely to his own 
words and acts—we imagine there is none as to his 
hatred of the House of Lords. Rumour, indeed, 
credits him with having prepared a Bill for the 
purpose of “relieving” the Peers from their dis- 
abilities by enabling them to stand as candidates for 
the House of Commons, if they choose as a pre- 
liminary step to renounce their titles not only for 
themselves but for their descendants. This affords 
a fair specimen of Mr. Labouchere’s method when 
he is really in earnest. Instead of setting soberly to 
work to devise some practical method of attaining 
his end, he hatches a “ wild cat” project like this 
for “relieving” the Peers, and seems quite amazed 
when he finds that he has hindered rather than 
helped the cause he has at heart. 

We must, of course, take Mr. Labouchere as he is. 
We recognise his cleverness, his wonderful command 
of the arts of the wire-puller, his profound knowledge 
of human weakness, and generally of the seamy side 
of human nature. We must admit, too, that he can 
make most excellent speeches, and that his cynicism 
is flavoured by an admirable wit. But we have still 
to look to him alone for an explanation of the fact 
that his Parliamentary career has been comparatively 
barren of real achievement, and that, with all his 
varied triumphs in lobby and smoking-room, all his 
adroitness in securing little victories in divisions or 
in inflicting small defeats in Committee, he has never 
yet accomplished anything really great. We could 
wish that it were otherwise; but when we read the 
record of his conversation with the Temps reporter 
we understand fully why it is not. 


FINANCE. 


HE great operators on the Stock Exchange at 
home and abroad have recovered somewhat 
from the fright into which they were thrown by the 
French crisis ; and the firmness shown by Lord Rose- 
bery in the Egyptian incident has impressed the City, 
Again, the German and Austrian Rothschilds, with 
the various establishments they control, have 
entered into a contract with the Austro-Hungarian 
Government for bringing out a 4 per cent. gold 
loan of abowt five millions sterling. The German 
and Prussian Governments are likewise intending 
to borrow, and, to prepare the way for that, 
German bankers are making every effort. In the 
United States it is said that the incoming and out- 
going Presidents have arrived at an understanding 
to hurry through the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act. Even if they do not succeed in the present 
session, it is believed that the measure will be carried 
in the spring, and then it is hoped that the fear of a 
crisis will pass away. In Argentina there is un- 
doubted economic improvement, and in India trade 
is much better. Over and above all this, itis believed 
that during the past month or so there has been very 
great speculative selling both in London and upon 
the Continent, and clever operators calculate that by 
a bold move they may force the sellers to buy back, 
and so raise prices considerably. Owing to all this, 
there have been higher quotations this week, but it is 
notlikely that theimprovement will last. 'Thereare too 
many unfavourable influences, not to speak of future 
dangers. No prudent man will engage in fresh risks 
while the silver crisis is hanging over us. In France, 
too, the situation is still far from clear. In Spain a 
crisis seems inevitable. In Italy there is banking 
discredit and banking scandals. In Greece there is 
financial embarrassment. And in Russia nobody 
knows what may happen from day to day; while 
the increasing military armaments are spreading 
a vague fear of approaching war. Trade at home 
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continues depressed. There is yet no prospect of an 
immediate settlement of the cotton lock-out, but 
happily the negotiations for arranging the sliding- 
scale dispute in South Wales appear to be proceeding 
favourably. The dividends announced by the London 
banks prove unquestionably how bad business was 
during the second half of last year, and the chair- 
men at the meetings taking place day after day hold 
out no hope of an early improvement. On the other 
hand, the railway dividends yet declared are, upon 
the whole, better than had been expected. 

There is little change to note in the silver market. 
Owing to the activity in the Indian export trade 
there is a very good demand for the metal for India. 
Dealers are encouraged by the belief that the repeal of 
the American Silver Purchase Act cannot be carried 
in the present Congress. Everything seems to point 
to the probability that the Bill enabling the Bank 
of France to increase its note issues by twenty 
millions sterling will be passed. If it is, gold 
will again te accumulated by the Bank of France. 
In that case it will probably be withdrawn from 
New York in very large amounts. Austria-Hungary 
is about to buy five millions sterling, and Russia 
and Germany are always accumulating. For the 
moment, however, the market is quieter. The Money 
Market is also easier. At the beginning of every 
year coin and notes flow back from the interior to 
the great banking centres in almost every country, 
and consequently the supply of loanable capital 
increases, lowering the rates of interest and discount. 
This process has already begun, and the Imperial 
Bank of Germany has led the way by reducing its 
rate of discount from 4 to 3 per cent. But the 
Directors of the Bank of England are quite right 
not to take quite so sanguine a view of the situation 
as the outside market does. 


THE HOME RULE BUDGET. 


R. HEALY’S speech at Newcastle has called 

attention to the importance of the financial 
clauses in the coming Home Rule Bill, and it may 
be useful to state shortly the more important facts 
connected with the problem. The Bill of 1886 was 
produced with such rapidity that perfection in every 
detail was hardly to be expected, and the financial 
proposals of the Bill have been severely criticised 
on every side. Irish Conservatives join with Par- 
nellites and Nationalists in saying that the burden 
would have been too heavy to bear, and it is univers- 
ally expected in Ireland that the scheme will be re- 
modelled. During the past seven years Mr. Sexton 
has lost no opportunity of showing how unfair are 
the present financial relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain, and, though he did not succeed in 
obtaining that thorough inquiry which he demanded, 
he induced the Treasury to prepare and publish 
(Parliamentary paper 329 of 1891) some very valuable 
memoranda, Still, the information open to a private 
member of the House of Commons remains much 
more restricted than could be wished, and it would 
be presumptuous for me to do more than point out 
a few considerations which must be borne in mind 
when Mr. Gladstone’s new scheme is produced. 

The Bill of 1886 proposed that the Irish Parlia- 
ment should have direct control over: the Irish 
income-tax and stamp duties, and should receive 
from the Imperial Exchequer the gross sum collected 
in Ireland by the Customs and Excise, and by the 
Post Office and other non-tax departments. Out 
of this sum the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have had to pay a fixed Imperial contribution 
amounting to £3,242,000, being one-fifteenth of the 
cost of the Army, Navy, and Debt, £360,000 as a 
sinking fund for the Irish share of the Debt, a 
fixed charge of £1,000,000 for the Constabulary, as 
well as all the other expenses of the Irish Government. 
The following figures were given by Mr. Gladstone 
as his estimate for the first Irish Budget :— 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
Customs ... ..- £1,880,000 | Contribution to Ex- 
Excise 4,300,000 | chequer ... ... £8,242,000 
Stamps... 600,000 Sinking Fund... — 360,000 
Tneome-tax 550,000 Constabulary —... 1,000,000 


1,020,000 Local eivil charges 2,510,000 
Collection of 
venue, including 


Non-tax revenue 


Post Office me 834,000 
Surplus... 404,000 
£8,350,000 £8,350,000 


The Irish Parliament would have had control of 
less than one-seventh of its revenue and about one- 
third of its expenditure. It would have had no 
power to increase indirect taxation, and if—owing 
to any outside circumstances—the product of the 
indirect taxes decreased by 16 per cent., the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been com- 
pelled either to double the direct taxation or to 
reduce by forty per cent. the expenditure under his 
control. For reasons which I shall afterwards point 
out, neither course would have been really practic- 
able, and Ireland would have been involved in 
chronic deficits if there had been any considerable 
decrease in the revenue from Customs and Excise. 
Mr. Gladstone, in giving the gross sum collected 
in Ireland to the Irish Exchequer, intended to con- 
fer (and in one sense did confer) a very con- 
siderable boon upon Ireland. For he calculated 
that the gross sum paid in Ireland exceeded the 
sum paid on dutiable commodities consumed in Ire- 
land by about £1,400,000. The later Treasury 
figures make the excess for 1889-90 somewhat 
smaller on a larger total, and even those figures 
have been disputed; but it is beyond question that 
there is some excess. This excess is not what would 
have been expected according to the ordinary rules of 
trade. It might be expected that the Customs duties 
would be collected at the ports of the greater country, 
and the goods sent thence duty-paid to the smaller 
country. As a matter of fact this is what happens 
in the case of most articles, and, with the present 
tendency to concentrate shipping, is likely to happen 
to an increased extent for the future. In the year 
1889-90 the revenue actually collected in Ireland 
was less than the amount of duty paid on goods 
consumed in Ireland in respect of every article except 
spirits and beer and tobacco. In the case of foreign 
spirits, though the balance was in Ireland's favour in 
1889-90, fuller inquiry in 1890-91 showed that the 
figures were about even. The considerable balance in 
Ireland's favour on the totals of all articles is found 
to be due almost entirely to the trade in home spirits. 
The duty on home spirits paid in Ireland amounted 
in 1889-90 to £3,742,959; the duty paid on spirits 
consumed in Ireland amounted to £2,356,200. The 
difference represents the duty on Irish whiskey ex- 
ported to Great Britain, duty-paid under permits. 
From private inquiry I have learnt that the export 
of whiskey duty-paid is not a general custom in the 
trade, but is mainly practised in Belfast.* . The pot- 
still whiskeys of Dublin, which take a long time to 
mature, are, for obvious reasons, usually exported in 
bond. The patent-still whiskey of Belfast, which is 
consumed for the most part within a few months of 
its manufacture, is, for convenience of account, ex- 
ported duty paid. If the Belfast rectifying distillers, 
owing to any change in the system of business, took 
to exporting their whiskey in bond, the Irish revenue 
would fall at once by about £1,000,000 a year. 
Without any change in the volume of trade or 
in the tastes of the people, the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might find himself face to face 
with an enormous deficit. Probably the allocation 
to Ireland of the Irish gross receipts is the only 
mode which can conveniently be followed (though 
‘there is a good deal to be said for an expansion of 
Mr. Goschen’s plan of proportionate grants), but the 

* Mr. Stead’s statement in the Review of Reviews that under the 
arrangement in the Bill of 1886 ‘‘every glass of Irish whiskey drunk in 
England would pay duty to the Irish excisemen” is of course a 


picturesque exaggeration. Most of the duty paid on Irish whiskey con- 
sumed in England is paid in England. 
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very uncertain nature of a large part of the Irish 
revenue is one good reason for not burdening 
Ireland with fixed charges so large as those proposed 
in 1886. 

It may be asked whether Ireland could not 
increase her direct taxation. This I greatly 
doubt. The greater part of the Irish income-tax is 
levied under schedule A, and must therefore decline 
as the operation of the Land Purchase Acts continues. 
It would be almost impossible to devise any new 
taxes (except, perhaps, a tax on absentee land- 
owners) which would not greatly hamper industry. 
Ireland is already taxed to the limit of her capacity. 
But the burden is much heavier, relatively to our 
wealth, than the burden upon England. We pay 
one-twelfth of the total revenue, though our propor- 
tion of taxable income is, according to Mr. Giffen, 
one fifty-third. Mr. Gladstone in 1880, taking the 
gross figures of revenue collected, said that they 
showed a payment of £2 103. per head in Great 
Britain and £1 13s. 7d. per head in Ireland. 
“That,” he said, “is obviously and inequitably high 
for Ireland,” but he went on to say that, according 
to the figures supplied to him, the actual Irish pay- 
ment was only £1 7s. 10d. per head. Mr. Goschen’s 
return has shown that the actual Irish payment 
(not gross, but net) was for 1889-90 £1 12s. 5d., for 
1890-91 £1 14s., and for 1891-92 £1 13s. 6d. per head. 
The national taxation in Russia is 17s. per head, in 
Sweden £1 23.,in Norway £1 7s., and in Denmark 
£1 63. How can Ireland pay more? I believe she 
has already under the Union paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer £150,000,000 more than her fair proportion 
of the common burden. 

But cannot the Irish expenditure be reduced? 
In some directions, certainly. The expenses of police 
and administration of the law in Ireland are absurdly 
extravagant. The law has been so hateful that it 
has been necessary to pay highly to get men to carry 
itout. A saving of perhaps £700,000 a year could, 
in the course of time, be effected in these depart- 
ments; but the Irish Government will be compelled 
to regard vested interests, and annuitants are pro- 
verbially long-lived. It will take twenty years to 
make any appreciable reduction, and in the mean- 
time the claims of other departments will grow. 
The cost of education has already, by the Act of last 
year, been increased by nearly £250,000, and that 
vote at least must not be stinted under Home Rule. 
Much money must also be spent in guiding and en- 
couraging industry, especially agricultural industry, 
if we are to compete with the small farmers of 
France and Denmark, with their efficient Agricultural 
Departments. 

When Mr. Gladstone drewup his suggested Budget 
in 1886 he calculated the total expense of the Irish 
services, excluding the Constabulary, at £3,344,000. 
This sum has since been considerably exceeded. 
Allowing £100,000 for the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
which would before then have been taken over by 
the Irish authorities, I calculate the charge for 
1889-90 at £3,634,228, for 1890-91 at £4,145,399, for 
1891-92 at £4,628,000. The last two sums included a 
total of £811,000 for relief works; but quite apart 
from such extraordinary expenditure, the ordinary 
Irish expenditure, if we add the extra charges 
added last session, has increased since 1886 by 
about £900,000. A large part of this additional 
expenditure is of a kind which cannot, without 
breach of faith, be rapidly reduced. 

It is therefore tolerably clear that if the Irish 
Parliament had taken over the concern on the terms 
of the Bill of 1886, it would not have been, in Mr. 
Healy’s words, “a going concern.” We should have 
received a large, but very precarious, revenue which 
it would have been almost impossible for the Irish 
Parliament to increase, while we should have been 
burdened with charges, fixed or practically irreducible, 
almost, if not quite, enough to eat up the whole 
revenue. Any investor who lent money to Ireland 
under those circumstances would have been lending 
on a security not much better than the equity of 


ae to house property mortgaged up to the 
ilt. 

I have looked at the matter mainly from a Budget 
point of view, in order to show that no Imperial object 
can be served by setting up a new State with liabilities 
so perilously near the total of its assets. Mr. Clancy, 
M.P., in the current number of the Contemporary 
Review, gives some additional historical and economic 
reasons why liabilities so enormous should not be 
imposed upon us. Many Irish writers and speakers 
have shown how the financial clauses of the Act of 
Union, unjust in themselves, were misapplied. Others 
have shown how, especially during the last forty 
years, the taxation borne by Ireland has immensely 
exceeded our fair proportion. “Do not unite with 
us,” said Dr. Johnson; “ we will unite with you only 
to rob you.” We united, and we have been robbed. 
Without asking the English people to make restitu- 
tion, we may ask them to take these facts into 
account in judging of the coming scheme for 
financial settlement. E. F. V. Knox. 


THE MODERN PRESS. 


III.—TuHE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


O us of the older generation there is a charm 

about the very name of the Cornhill that no 
other current publication can lay claim to. It carries 
us back to the year 1869, to our youth, our dreams, 
and our enthusiasm, and it brings before us the 
figure of the god of the young literary aspirant’s 
idolatry, the commanding figure of the author of 
“ Vanity Fair.” Never was a new venture in the Press 
heralded more vigorously or awaited more anxiously 
than the new magazine which Thackeray was to edit, 
and to which all the talents were to contribute. The 
newspapers were full of stories about the arrange- 
ments between the publisher and the editor, or the 
editor and his writers. Thackeray himself had to 
intervene and explain that all these stories were not 
—as indeed they could not be—true. But whether it 
was agreeable or the reverse to the somewhat 
sensitive great man, the réclame gave the magazine 
an unparalleled “ send-off,” and the current rumour 
at the time was that more than a hundred thousand 
copies of the first number had been sold. Such a sale 
was in those days unparalleled, and perhaps for any- 
thing worthy of being ranked as literature it is 
unparalleled still. For undoubtedly the first number 
of the Cornhill had high claims to be regarded as a 
genuine contribution to the literature of the time. 
Three-and-thirty years have passed since that first 
number appeared in the brilliant yellow cover which 
has since become so familiar. It is a long time, and 
the present writer, to the best of his belief, has 
never turned the pages of that particular number 
since the month in which it was published. But he 
has even now some recollection of its contents. Did 
it not contain an article from the pen of “ the man 
who pointed the guns at the greatest siege in the 
history of the world,” as the editor proudly wrote, 
Sir John Burgoyne to wit? Was there not some- 
thing scientific from George Henry Lewes, something 
about Arctic exploration from Captain Allen Young, 
some poetry from Father Prout, and, above all, was 
there not fiction from the pens of Thackeray and 
Anthony Trollope? Thackeray gave us the first 
instalment of ‘“ Lovell the Widower,” in addition to 
the first of the delightful ‘‘ Roundabout Papers ”— 
not then called by that name, if we remember aright. 
Trollope’s contribution was the commencement of 
‘‘Framley Parsonage.” Truly the reader who had a 
shilling to invest got his money’s worth from the 
eminent firm of Smith, Elder & Co. when he invested 
it in the purchase of the first number of the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

Three-and-thirty years have passed, and the 
barque of the Cornhill still bravely floats upon the 
great sea, a time-honoured vessel now, with traditions 
of its own, and associations that are dear to not a 
few of us. It has had its vicissitudes; has had to 
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tack and change its course; has altered its rig; has, 
perchance, parted with some of its top-hamper in 
those heavy seas which at times all good ships are 
ealled upon to face; but there it is still afloat, and 
still carrying the honourable flag which Thackeray 
hoisted on the mast ere yet the sixties had begun. 
Its history, if one could tell it in detail, would 
certainly be worth listening to. Under the Thackeray 
régime it had the unique Thackeray flavour, the 
secret of which is now lost to us for ever. But one 
day there appeared the famous essay on “ Thorns in 
the Cushion,’ and soon afterwards the sensitive, 
irritable, kindly-hearted giant allowed himself to be 
beaten by those same thorns, and retired from his 
editorship disgusted at the trials of an editor’s life. 
Too soon after that the Cornhill had to appear, alas! 
in mourning garb, with an unfinished story from the 
master’s pen running through its pages, and tributes 
to the master’s life and genius from the hands of 
Dickens, Trollope, and Lord Houghton, occupying 
that place of honour which had from the first been 
his by right in the magazine he had founded. 

It is, however, with the Cornhill of to-day, and 
not of thirty years ago, that we have to deal. When 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who was one of the successors of 
his illustrious father-in-law in the editorship of the 
magazine, retired from that position some years 
since, his place was taken by Mr. James Payn. 
Everybody knows Mr. Payn by name. Everybody 
has read at least one of the many works of fiction 
which it has been the business of his life to produce. 
We are not discussing Mr. Payn the novelist here, or 
we might dwell at length upon his characteristics as 
a writer of fiction, and upon the remarkable merits 
of such masterpieces as “ Lost Sir Massingberd”’ and 
“By Proxy.” It is with Mr. Payn the editor that 
we have now to deal. The present writer’s memory 
of Mr. Payn in that capacity goes a long way 
back. It was in the autumn of 1867 that an un- 
sophisticated youth who had contributed a few 
articles to Chambers’s Journal took courage to 
himself, and ventured to apply for an interview 
with no less a personage than the editor of that 
publication. To his surprise the editor wrote a 
cordial acquiescence in the presumptuous demand, 
and fixed a time for the interview. It took place in 
a dingy little room over the shop of Messrs. W. and 
R. Chambers in Paternoster Row. The young man 
had never before been in the presence of a_ real 
London editor, but the fear and awe with which he 
entered the apartment were speedily dispelled by a 
greeting frank and friendly and absolutely free from 
the least suspicion of patronage. He can still recall Mr. 
Payn—for he, of course, was the editor of Chambers’s 
in those days—as, stretching out his legs and assum- 
ing an easy attitude, he said, “ You ought to take 
up a special line of your own and stick to it. I've 
taken up novel-writing as my line.” The advice, we 
need hardly say, was admirable; but it was the tone 
in which the latter part of the sentence was uttered 
that made the chief impression on the novice. Mr. 
Payn spoke as though he were conveying a piece of 
news to his visitor, not at all in the strain in which 
most editors who have themselves done something 
are wont to refer to their achievements. We have 
obtruded this little bit of personal reminiscence into 
our sketch because the whole thing was eminently 
characteristic of the present editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine. There are many kind men in the world, 
and there are even, we believe, a few kind-hearted 
editors; but neither among men nor among editors 
will anybody be found who in kindness of heart 
can surpass Mr. Payn. A quarter of a century 
has passed since that interview in Paternoster 
Row. Mr. Payn himself must have forgotten all 
about it; but from that day to this a continuous 
procession of literary aspirants, mostly young 
and all obscure, has been passing through the 
room in which James Payn exercises his editorial 
functions, and we venture to say that not one in 
that great army of would-be writers failed to meet 
with a friendly reception, or to receive kindly sym- 


pathy and good advice. This may seem to be a 
small thing in the character of a literary man. It 
does not secure for him fame or fortune; we fear, 
indeed, that it does not even win for him the grati- 
tude of most of those whom he has helped. But, 
after all, apart from that consciousness of having so 
well observed the golden rule which must always be 
his highest reward, the editor who for so long a 
space of time has been, as it were, the friendly 
janitor at the open gate of literature, to whose good 
offices a thousand writers of varying degrees owe 
their entrance into the splendid arena, has played no 
small or unimportant part in the journalism of his 
time, and can afford to smile at the pretensions of 
the pushing and self-advertising rivals around him. 

As editor of the Cornhill Magazine Mr. Payn has 
continued to play a noble part as a friend and coun- 
sellor of young authors. How much of his time and 
energy has been devoted to them they themselves 
can never even have guessed. It is certain, 
however, that if the value of what he has thus 
given away from a life of hard work could be 
estimated in money, James Payn would stand 
acknowledged as one of the most munificent bene- 
factors of profession of letters that ever 
lived. It boots not to record the names of those 
whom he has assisted. Their name is legion. Many 
of them are now sunning themselves on the heights 
of fame and prosperity. Perhaps they have travelled 
too far, since they first sought the friendly editor 
who guided their feet in the earliest days of their 
pilgrimage, to remember his services. It may be 
that those who are most grateful to him are the 
less fortunate ones, who still live and toil in the 
cold dark vale of obscurity. But forgotten or re- 
membered, the work which he has thus done ought 
alone to make him secure of a lasting place in the 
great temple of English letters. To tell the story 
of the Cornhill Magazine would be to tell the story 
of the rise and progress of one after another of the 
most popular writers of the day. There is no man 
living who has a keener scent for real ability in 
others than Mr. Payn; and, as there is also no man 
in his position more completely free from that be- 
setting sin of most professions, jealousy, to recognise 
talent, in his case, has been to do everything which 
in him lay to secure its recognition by others. 

No more delightful papers have appeared in the 
Cornhill since Thackeray laid down his pen than 
those in which Mr. Payn related some of his own 
recollections. From these the world learned that 
the man so universally known as an entertaining 
novelist and delightful critic began his career in 
letters as a poet, and was the friend of persons so 
far removed from the world of to-day as Miss Mit- 
ford and Harriet Martineau. The friend also of 
Dickens and Thackeray, of Wilkie Collins and 
Anthony Trollope, Mr. Payn may be said to be a 
survivor and representative of the palmy days of 
fiction in the Victorian era. Nor, whatever may 
be the critical estimate which men may form 
of any particular work of his, will it be denied 
that everything he has done—sketch, essay, story, 
poem—has been well done, and is worthy both 
of the man who produced it and of the era in 
which he began his prolific life of authorship. 
But it is of the editor, not the author—the man, 
not the novelist—that we have to speak here. His 
unfailing kindness and his brilliant literary acumen 
may be regarded as the chief characteristics of the 
editor. So far as the man is concerned, we have to 
add to these characteristics the possession of a sense 
of humour that is at once rare and precious. There 
have been many discussions in the press of late as to 
the claims of the best talkers in London society. 
Mr. Payn is not a society man in the vulgar sense of 
the word; his own health, and the claims of his un- 
remitting labours, long since compelled him to forego 
the dubious pleasures of dinner-parties and At- 
Homes. But to the few who are privileged to know 
him well and to meet him often, there has never 
been any question as to the identity of the most 
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amusing and entertaining talker now living. Beyond 
all question Mr. Payn is that enviable man. 


TOYNBEE HALL. 


AKING it all round, the eighth annual report 

of Toynbee Hall may be read with satisfaction 
by those who have lent their support to the Uni- 
versities’ Settlement movement. Toynbee Hall has 
outgrown some fears and some hopes, and is doing 
a work which, if less ambitious than some expected, 
is of real utility and has the promise of permanence. 
Its influence is extending in a quiet and wholesome 
fashion, and it has courageously avoided that neu- 
trality in public affairs which robs so many social 
institutions of half their legitimate importance. It 
took an active and wise part in the great Dock 
Strike; two of its residents are members of the 
London School Board; another resident and four 
associates are members of the London County 
Council. It speaks with knowledge upon the questions 
of London distress, of the disbursement of charity, 
the administration of the Poor Law, the spread of 
education, the improvement of sanitation. Around 
the Hall is a cluster of students’ residences, and within 
it are the means of systematic study on continuous 
lines. Holidays also area subject of its concern, and 
the Toynbee Travellers’ Club has provided poor men 
with the opportunity of visiting the chief cities of 
Europe at ridiculously small expense. All this, and 
much more that might be added, is ample justifica- 
tion for the experiment started from Oxford eight 
years ago. 

Yet such as it is, the work has probably proceeded 
on rather different lines from those which the pioneers 
of the movement marked out for themselves at the 
beginning. The idea that the Toynbee resident would 
be brought into daily personal contact with the 
East London labourer, and that the lives of the two 
would fuse into a new kind of social harmony, has 
hardly been accomplished. There was something 
unreal about it, and the nature of things has worked 
against it. The university man is of all types, and 
the success of the movement has lain in allowing 
each to go his own way, within reasonable limits. 
One who has the rare and magical gift of democracy 
in his character will find intercourse with the dock- 
side labourer to be easy and natural; another, 
with the best intentions, will always be pe- 
dantic in that relation. The difficulty is to 
get each type to recognise its limitations; for it is 
a perplexing fact that the men who are most 
conscious of their mission are generally least conscious 
of their incapacities. The “young man with a 
mission ” is, in fact, the chief danger to an institution 
like Toynbee Hall; for the first essential of success 
is to establish a perfectly simple and natural way of 
thinking about the act of living in Whitechapel. The 
man who considers himself to be doing anything heroic 
or out of the common, who is conscious of his philan- 
thropic intentions in foregoing the privileges of West- 
End life, has no place here, and had better be rigidly 
excluded together with the whole race of chatterboxes 
who talk at large about “raising the masses.” An 
institution which is so much spoken about and written 
about as Toynbee Hall must occasionally fall an un- 
willing victim to admirers of this class, but they are 
not of its household; and the Toynbee men who have 
succeeded best are those who have learnt to live as 
simply and naturally in Commercial Street, White- 
chapel, as in Hampstead or Bayswater. It is not 
true that Toynbee Hall has failed to touch the 
labouring class, for men such as these have influenced 
labour movements in the East-End, and have helped 
to mould opinion upon labour matters to an extent 
which is not at all known to outsiders. But they 
have done this without any deliberate effort to 
exercise influence, by mixing freely with their East- 
End neighbours, and leading, if they do lead, by 
sheer force of character. 


There is no denying, however, that this kind of 
life requires rather exceptional qualifications. That 
he should be neither artificial nor cynical about it is 
rather a hard demand to make upon the average 
young graduate from Oxford or Cambridge. He has 
something to unlearn as well as a good deal to learn 
in coming to Whitechapel. Professor Henry Smith 
once said very wittily that the undergraduate’s con- 
ception of a working-man was a hasty generalisation 
from his scout. This is an epigram to be taken for 
what it is worth, but there is still some truth at 
the bottom of the common prejudice against the 
academic young man. And, apart from all that it 
may do or fail to do for East London, Toynbee 
Hall is an educational institution of no mean value 
for this class; some might even say that this was its 
chief function. For one thing, to be brought 
immediately into personal relations with a man so 
wise, so experienced, so fruitful in ideas as the present 
Warden is a privilege of a very high order. And then, 
the mere fact of living in the centre of a great work- 
ing population is in itself the best corrective to the 
Oxford and Cambridge view of life; for the chief 
thing that a young university man of the scholarly 
kind has generally to learn is that there are innumer- 
able forms of brain-power quite as worthy of respect 
as that which goes out into books or examination 
papers. Until he has come to regard his own 
accomplishments in litera humaniores or higher 
mathematics as merely different from, rather 
than superior to, those of his business or work- 
ing-class neighbours, he will remain academic. 
This kind of teaching he may get as quickly 
and painlessly as possible from a course of 
Toynbee Hall, while at the same time he rids himself 
of that other chief infirmity of the university mind, 
which is to live in contemplation of past successes 
in the “ schools” rather than of future work in life. 
Toynbee Hall has been in existence some eight years 
only; yet there are, we believe, scores of young Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men who would gladly own that 
their knowledge of men, of practical affairs, of 
administration and government, dated from their 
residence in or association with the Universities’ 
Settlement. These have carried the influence of the 
place into many professions and walks of life; and, 
for the sake of many others like them yet to come, 
we can only wish that Toynbee Hall may go on and 
prosper, whatever its positive advantage may be to 
the East-End of London. ° 


FANNY KEMBLE. 


LMOST the last distinguished representative of 

a great theatrical dynasty has passed away, 
leaving very chequered memories. The history of 
Fanny Kemble is indeed the struggle of a woman 
with some force of character to escape from the 
traditions which made the renown of her family. 
There was a time when she seemed likely to pursue 
the vocation of which her father and mother were 
conspicuous ornaments, and in which her uncle and 
aunt achieved an imperishable distinction; for, 
whatever may be said of the fleeting quality of a 
player’s work, the names of John Philip Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons, and the peculiar characteristics of 
their genius, must remain historic monuments of a 
fascinating art. When Fanny Kemble was a mere 
girl she saved the tottering fortunes of her father’s 
management. ‘“ Kemble has talked to me about his 
sister,” wrote a young man at college who afterwards 
won distinction in society and letters. “If the season 
goes on as it has begun, the whole debt of the theatre 
will be cleared off before the end. Is not this a fine 
thing for a girl of sixteen to do?” Her Juliet was 
the rage of a season, less probably for histrionic 
merit than for the charm of her extreme youth 
and the irresistible appeal which is always made to 
the susceptibilities of the public by the bearer of a 
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distinguished name. To be young, pretty, and a 
Kemble was in those days to have a_ sure 
passport to the popular enthusiasm. But the 
actress who could save the fortunes of a theatre 
at sixteen by this happy concourse of qualities 
was a very different personage when she appeared 
on the London stage again after an absence of 
many years and to another generation. She 
had married in America a Southern slave-owner, 
who discovered that he had an Abolitionist wife. 
This was doubtless the beginning of their estrange- 
ment, and, in any event, Fanny Kemble would have 
made the South too hot to hold her. An English- 
woman with an outspoken hostility to the great 
social institution of her adopted land was not likely 
to captivate the aristocracy of the plantations. 
Years later Fanny Kemble lived in America through 
many changes, social and political, but she never 
loved the people, and in her voluminous writings she 
displayed an ostentatious indifference to their in- 
terests and repugnance to their methods. It wasa 
small merit in her eyes that they abolished slavery, 
and though she had a keen sense of humour and no 
little shrewdness, she could appreciate neither of 
those qualities in the American character. 

But it was the coolness of the London playgoers, 
when she returned to the scene of her girlish 
triumphs, which gave to a naturally arbitrary will 
a peculiar bias against the player’s calling. She 
became a Shakespearian reader, and, when an actress 
who has failed turns to readings, she is apt to fall 
into a slough of despond and bitterness. It is 
another and a colder world. Gone is the enchant- 
ment of the footlights, and the decorous applause 
of halls and institutes strikes chill on the ear 
which has heard the intoxicating thunder of 
the theatre. From that moment Fanny Kemble 
Was a soured woman. True, she had the ad- 
miring sympathy of eminent persons. Poets 
lavished indiscriminate eulogy on her reading, and 
one of them celebrated in verse the emotions 
with which he believed that Shakespeare himself 
would listen to her voice could he be summoned 
from the shades to hear it. Fanny Kemble wrote 
poetry, too, and it was commended with similar 
extravagance. But sharper than the serpent’s tooth, 
sharper than the ingratitude of children, is the pang 
of the histrionic temperament which is starved of its 


due. The reader who looked out with hungry eyes 


—the Kemble eyes and the front of classic tragedy— 
upon rows of worthy citizens to whom a reading was 
so much more respectable than a performance in a 
play-house, must have thought often of that night 
when Juliet, half swooning in her mother’s arms, 
first heard the tumultuous welcome of a London pit. 
It is sometimes hard for the retired actress to revisit 
the scenes of a vanished fascination, and from the 
recesses of a box to listen to the plaudits which rise 
full-throated to the star of a successor; but this is 
the mere ghost of a jealousy, and Fanny Kemble’s re- 
sentment must have been her constant and almost 
palpable companion. She wrote down the players 
with unrestrained rancour. Even the most illustrious 
member of her family was not spared, for she 
figured Mrs. Siddons as a mere theatrical mask, 
with an intelligence totally incapable of grasping 
the soul of the poet whose verses she had declaimed 
with a majesty that struck awe into her contem- 
poraries. Living performers Fanny Kemble held in 
high disdain. Echoes of a great Hamlet reached 
her in America, but moved her not a jot. Of a very 
successful Shylock she. once said that if Shakespeare 
could see the actor he would re-write the part. On 
the profession of acting she exhausted a copious 
vocabulary of downright abuse. A business, she 
said, which created “incessant excitement and 
factitious emotion was unworthy of a man; a 
business which is public exhibition is unworthy of 
a woman.” Apparently she had not thought it 
unwomanly to exhibit herself as a public reader, but 
this coincidence could not trouble a mind embittered 
and unbalanced by a cherished disappointment. 


The picture is not agreeable, for, whatever may 
be thought of the dignity of acting as an art, this 
violent antipathy comes with an ill grace from 
one who owed to the stage fame and the world’s 
rewards. Besides, if the emotions of the actor be 
factitious, so are those of the writer whose creations 
are embodied in dramatic action. Dickens lived the 
joys and sorrows of his characters, and Charlotte 
Bronté was in a fever of excitement till she had 
hurried Jane Eyre away from Thornfield after the 
revelation of the skeleton in Rochester's life. 
This was just as factitious as the actor's ab- 
sorption in Hamlet’s struggle between fate and 
indecision. There is a distinction, it is true, 
between the privacy of the writer’s personality 
at work and the publicity of the player's; but it 
is an overstrained prejudice which sees unworthiness 
in the mere fact of personal exhibition. It is more 
dignified to interpret great ideas on the stage than 
to expound quack nostrums on the platform or 
bigotry in a pulpit. But none of these considerations 
tempered the animus of Fanny Kemble against a 
profession which was adorned alike by the genius 
and by the character of her most famous kindred. 
Destiny, however, will treat her with kindly irony, 
for when her books are forgotten she will live to 
posterity in the reflected celebrity of the name to 
which she clung tenaciously even after her marriage. 


THE AUTOGRAPH-HUNTER AND HIS PREY. 


HERE is an amusing article, which will be read 
with mingled feelings by some celebrities, in 
this month’s Cosmopolitan, a New York magazine. 
It is the frank confession of an autograph-hunter : 
a record of the “dark and devious ways,” as he 
admits them to be himself, by which this sort of 
sportsman brings down his peculiar game. The 
confession has a double interest for the detached 
philosopher, who is neither an autographer nor an 
autographee (if we may put it thus). It brings out 
into the open, so to speak, the autograph-hunter 
himself, and enables us to study that type to greater 
advantage than has been possible hitherto, and it 
gives us a glimpse of the weaknesses of men of 
fame under quite a new aspect. These are both 
worthy objects of contemplation to all of us with 
whom the Terentian motto is a rule of life. 
Now the. true autograph-hunter, we have long 
suspected, is a boy—own brother to the stamp- 
collector; often, indeed, the stamp-collector him- 
self ata slightly later stage of his growth. There 
may be exceptions to this rule, there may be 
old gentlemen and young ladies amongst autograph- 
hunters; but the true, the blushful Hippocrene is a boy, 
a soaring human boy, at about that period of his 
development when he begins to cherish premature 
intentions of sacrificing his first crop of thistledown 
to Apollo. All others are but imitators, and inter- 
lopers on his preserves. On this point Mr. Charles 
Robinson (that is the name of the confessor in the 
Cosmopolitan) confirms our preconceived ideas. He 
was a boy when the bent of his genius led him to 
this destiny, and fine it is to see great philosophers 
and the very ‘cutest of politicians falling, without a 
qualm of suspicion, into the traps laid for them by 
this puer ingenuus of the fourth form, who has to 
buy a biographical dictionary in order to find out 
what his victims are famous for. Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, for example, in response to a straight de- 
mand for his autograph, sent a haughty printed 
circular, to the effect that he had “ found it necessary 
to make a rule to decline all such requests.” But 
Robinson Primus bided his time, and one morning the 
star of Birmingham,as he was travelling in the United 
States (safe by then to have forgotten all about his 
correspondent), found a courteous note among his 
letters inquiring the date of his first election to 
the House of Commons, the information, it was 
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intimated, being required to decidea wager. To this 
subtle flattery Mr. Chamberlain succumbed, and sent 
not merely an autographic signature but a_holo- 
graphic note in reply. (Itis interesting, by the way, 
that Mr. Chamberlain said he had forgotten the 
exact date of his first election to Parliament, and, 
to be sure, in such an illustrious career this was but 
an insignificant incident.) Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
another tough subject, was brought down by a 
similar device. ‘To what sin,” says Mr. Robinson, 
“will not an autograph-hunter of the genuine 
neck-or-nothing type descend!” A friend of his 
had endeavoured to draw Mr. Blaine in every con- 
ceivable manner, but without success. At last he 
sent him a letter saying the writer “ would be much 
obliged by a prompt remittance for the wine 
supplied last December.” Needless to say, no wine 
had been supplied, but the request brought an im- 
mediate reply. Would-be imitators are warned by 
Mr. Robinson against pirating this idea; but surely 
its disclosure now, as Major Le Caron said of himself 
at the Parnell Commission, ought to bring its 
usefulness to an end. The same, one hopes, may 
be said of the deadly stratagem employed by an 
acquaintance of our own, in whose performance we 
perceive Mr. William Black continues to take an 
unseemly satisfaction. This worthy youth wrote a 
letter to each of his intended victims, describing 
himself as a shipowner, and asking permission to 
name his next vessel after the particular celebrity 
he was addressing; and, alas for the frailty of the 
great! nearly everyone fell into this fatal snare, 
including even the sage of Chelsea, hater of shams, 
who wrote to the bogus shipowner hoping that the 
vessel named after him might sail into a happier 
haven than he had ever reached. 

Indeed, as we study the ways of the autograph- 
hunter, whether exemplified in the person of Mr. 
Robinson or others, we are struck with the simply 
diabolical ingenuity with which he seems endowed 
for getting at the human weaknesses of the famous. 
He seems to have searched to the bottom the hearts 
that beat in celebrated breasts and to be able to lay 
a Machiavellian finger upon each man’s little pet fail- 
ing—one’s “ thumb-serew,” as Gracian calls it. Thus, 
when he wants to draw Mr. Walter Besant he 
addresses him an artful communication anent the 
profits of literature ; to which Mr. Besant replies in 
the most desired commercial spirit, innocently 
lavishing such details as that Wilkie Collins left “a 
very modest fortune indeed, considering his repu- 
tation and the years he was working—less than 
Anthony Trollope left, less than Charles Reade—in 
fact, not more than £15,000.” Mr. Grover Cleveland 
proving obdurate, is finally captured by having 
attributed to him an undiplomatic speech, which, 
good man, he hastens to pronounce a baseless fabri- 
cation. And what profound guile is shown in the 
way in which Edison's autograph was obtained, 
after the failure of four appeals! “ The Little Wizard 
held out manfully, so finally, in despair, I wrote to 
his wife to know if she could not use her influence 
with him in my behalf. The neatest autograph in 
my collection came by return post.” <A similar dodge, 
however, did not work with Mrs. H. M. Stanley. 
It is plain that the skilled autograph-hunter is no 
ordinary person. Heretofore he has been hastily 
classified amongst the unmitigated bores, one of the 
great family of Bolanus, “cerebri felix,” who pursued a 
certain poor celebrity with tactless persistence down 
the Sacred Way. But that is evidently a mistake. 
The autograph-hunter need by no means be a bore, 
and he certainly does not rejoice in a_ thick 
skull. There are evidences that he sometimes even 
charms and fascinates his prey. Several great men 
respond with effusion to his “ courteous notes.” The 
late Professor Owen found one of his direct requests 
for an autograph “comforting on the eve of my 
departure (setat. 87) from this world which, on the eve 
of my departure, I have found brightened by 
friendly notes like yours.” Mr. Robert Louis 


’ Stevenson, in quite a burst of enthusiasm, thus 


responds: “ You have sent me a slip to write on; 
you have sent me an addressed envelope; you have 
sent it me stamped—many have done as much 
before ; you have spelled my name right, and some 
have done that. In one point you stand alone—you 
have sent me the stamps for my post-office, not the 
stamps for yours. What is asked with so much 
consideration I take a pleasure to grant. Here is 
the signature of 


* ROBERT LovuIs STEVENSON 


for the one civil autograph collector.” 

Curious hints of character are furnished by these 
varying attitudes of the Olympians in the presence 
of the autograph-hunter’s polite demand. Some of 
the greatest take the matter most simply. “ It is 
but too easy to comply with your request,” wrote 
M. Pasteur, with charming amiability. Verdi sent a 
bar of music dated and signed; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Walt Whitman each wrote out a verse ; 
Professor Owen, as we have seen, felt the request 
for his signature a pleasing compliment. This con- 
trasts rather agreeably with Mr. Chamberlain and 
his printed circular. Still, we must not push this 
comparison too far. Mr. John Morley, whom no one 
will accuse of want of modesty, excused himself 
through his nephew, and Mr. Gladstone, who errs on 
the side of over-courtesy to his correspondents, 
replied in lithograph, as did Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Perhaps politicians’ nerves are especially harassed. 
Two replies possess a peculiar interest, in view of 
things that have happened since they were written. 
General Boulanger, when in exile in London, during 
May, 1889, wrote :“I give you rendezvous at Paris in 
five months, when a liberal and honest Ministry shall 
have triumphed in France.” And M. de Lesseps, on 
being asked for a “sentiment,” gave an “ Oriental 
proverb,” to the effect that “an ounce of caution is 
better than a hundredweight of friendship.” Poor 
old “grand Francais”! For an ironical epigraph 
upon his present case could a more perfect “ senti- 
ment ”’ be chosen ? 


THE PATHETIC FLOURISH. 


HE dash under the signature, the unnecessary 

‘rat-tat on the knocker, the extravagant angle of 
the hat in bowing, the extreme unction in the voice, 
the business man’s importance, the strut of the cock, 
the swagger of the bad actor, the long hair of the 
poet, the salvation bonnet, the blue shirt of the 
socialist—against all these, and a hundred examples 
of the swagger of unreflecting life, did a little brass 
knocker in Gray’s Inn warn me the other evening. 
I had knocked it as no one should who is not a post- 
man, with somewhat of a flourish. I had plainly said 
in its metallic reverberations that I was somebody. 
As I left my friends, I felt the knocker looking at me, 
and when I came out into the great square, framing 
the heavens like an astronomical chart, the big stars 
repeated the lesson with thousand-fold iteration. 
How they seemed to nudge each other and twinkle 
among themselves at the poor ass down there, who 
actually took himself and his doings so seriously as 
to flourish, even on a little brass knocker. 

Yes, I had once again forgotten Jupiter. How 
many hundred times was he bigger than the earth? 
Never mind, there he was, bright as crystal, for me 
to measure my “importance” against! The lamp- 
lights did their best, I observed, to brave it out, and 
the electric lights in Holborn seemed certainly to 
have the best of it. One could much more easily 
believe that all these hansoms with their jewelled 
eyes, these pretty,saucily frocked women with theirs, 
this busy, glittering, milky way of human life, was the 
enduring, and those dimmed; uncertain points up 
yonder but the reflections of human gas-lamps. But 
still I felt the reverse was nearer the truth. A city 
clerk, with shining evening hat, went by, his sweet- 
heart on his arm. They were wending gaily to the 
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theatre, without a thought of all the happy people 
who had done the same long ago—hasting down the 
self-same street, to the self-same theatre, with the 
very same sweet talk—all long since shivering in 
their graves. I felt I ought to rush up and shake 
them, take them into a by-street, and show them 
Jupiter, and tell them they must die; but I thought 
it might spoil the play for them. 

Besides, there were so many hundreds in the 
streets I should have to address in the same way ; 
formidable people, too, clad in respectability as in 
coats of mail. The pompous policeman yonder: I 
longed to go and say to him that there had been 
policemen before ; that he was only the ephemeral 
example of a world-old type, and needn’t take him- 
self so seriously. It was an irresistible temptation 
to ask him: “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades, or loose the bonds of Orion? Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? Or canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons?” But I forbore, 
and just then, glancing into an oyster shop, I was 
fascinated by the oysterman. He was rapidly open- 
ing a dozen for a new customer, and wore the 
while the solemnest face Lever saw. Oysters were 
so evidently, so pathetically, all the world to him. 
All his surroundings suggested oysters, legends of 
their prices and qualities made the art on his walls, 
printed price-lists on his counter made his literature, 
the prospects and rivalries of his trade made his 
politics; oysters were, in fact, his religion. His asso- 
ciations from boyhood had been oysters, I felt 
certain that his relatives, even his ancestors, must 
be oysters, too; and that if he had any idea of a 
supreme being, it must take the form of an oyster. 
Indeed, a sort of nightmare seemed suddenly to take 
possession of the world, in which alternately police- 
men swallowed oysters and oysters policemen. How 
sad it all was—that masterly flourish of the knife 
with which the oysterman ruthlessly hurried dozen 
after dozen into eternity; that deferential “ Sir” in 
his voice to every demand of his customer ; that brisk 
alacrity with which he bid his assistant bring “the 
gentleman’s half-stout.” 

There seemed a world of tears in these simple 
operations, and the plain oysterman had grown 
suddenly mystical as an astrological symbol. And, 
indeed, there was planetary influence in the thing, 
for there was Jupiter high above us, sneering at our 
little world of policemen and oystermen. 

His grin disagreeably reminded me—had I not 
myself that very night ignorantly flourished on a 
brass knocker ? 

It is so hard to remember the respect we owe to 
Death. Yet for me there is always a feeling that if 
we direct our lives cautiously, with proportionate 
seriousness and no more, not presuming on life as 
our natural birthright, but taking it with simple 
thankfulness as a boon which we have done nothing 
to deserve, and which may be snatched from us 
before our next breath—that, if we so order our 
days, Death may respect our humility. 

“The lusty lord, rejoicing in his pride, 
He draweth down; before the arméd knight 
With jingling bridle-rein he still doth ride; 

He ecrosseth the strong eaptain in the fight”; 
but such are proud people, arrogant in beauty and 
strength. With a humble person, who is careful not 
to flourish beneath his signature, who knocks just as 
much as he means on the knocker, bows just as much 
as he respects, smiles cautiously, and never fails to 
touch his hat to the King of Terrors—may he not 
deal more gently with such a one? 

And yet Death is not a pleasant companion at 
Life’s feast, however kindly disposed. One cannot 
quite trust him, and he doesn’t go well with flowers. 
Perhaps, after all, they are wisest who forget him, 
and happy indeed they who have not yet caught 
sight of him grinning to himself among the green 
branches of their Paradise. 

Yes, it is good that youth should go with a 
feather in his cap, that spring should garland herself 
with blossom, and love’s vows make light of death. 


He is a bad companion for young people. But for 
older folk the wisdom of that knocker in Gray’s Inn 
applies. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


HEN the art critic goes to an exhibition of 

modern masters he looks round in despair. 
“Have I,” he asks himself, “to write about these 
things? What shall I say?” But when he visits a 
collection of old masters he thinks, “ How can I 
write about these pictures in a column or two 
columns? How jolly it would be to write a book 
about this exhibition!’”» And he wanders from wall 
to wall amazed at the genius of the past. I do not 
propose to discuss any of the innumerable differences 
between old and modern masters; but I may 
mention—for it is impossible not to notice—that 
all the old masters had talent, more or less, and 
that the absolute duffer seems to have come into 
existence with the establishment of State-endowed 
art training schools. What Government will relieve 
us from the Kensingtgn incubus and its like? Will 
it be a Liberal or Conservative Parliament, I wonder ? 
My politics are the abolition of Kensington. Half- 
a-million a year spent on the destruction of art! 

The first thing I noticed on entering the Academy 
was a beautiful pink note. I went straight to it and 
found it to be by Hoppner, 23, “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Martin.” Half figure, white dress, pink broad- 
brimmed hat tied under the chin. And what struck 
me about this portrait was that a picture, clearly 
not a masterpiece, clearly the work of a second- 
rate, third-rate painter, could be so charming. It 
was painted in a great age. Underneath it there 
are two lovely heads by Reynolds: “ Portrait of 
Mrs. Masters” and “ Portrait of Elizabeth Keppel.” 
It is impossible to imagine anything more beautiful, 
more distinguished. In the corner there is a lovely 
landscape by Peter de Wint. One generally knows 
De Wint by hard, meagre water-colours. This 
is the first oil picture I ever saw by De Wint. I 
dare say his oils are common enough, but although 
I do write art criticism I don’t happen to have 
seen everything. The picture is quite beautiful, a 
thousand times superior to what any of our present 
landscape painters could do. The blue of the sky, the 
white clouds, the extensive prospect, the woods, the 
river, and this almost as uniform in tone as a Wilson 
By the great trees in the middle distance some 
white birds are flying—tiny specks, and these tiny 
specks are exceedingly beautiful. Raising my eyes 
and stepping back a few paces, I am in a position to 
enjoy a fine piece of decoration by Ward, a tiger 
being crushed by a boa constrictor. I don’t know 
whether a boa constrictor would attack and 
could kill a tiger. Surely nothing can be more 
fantastic than the glittering coils going up like 
smoke. Herein lies the merit of the picture—the 
painter has rejected the incident for l’idée plas- 
tique. L'idée plastique is the whole of art—the 
moment anything else enters into art decadence 
begins. A little to the left of Ward's admirable 
picture there hangs a large picture by Landseer— 
almost the same subject, treated from a more 
popular point of view. A lion devouring a deer is 
disturbed by a boa, which seems inclined to 
dispute the possession of the spoil. Landseer 
has related on a large canvas an anecdote which 
might have been as effectively told in a six-line 
paragraph in Tit- Bits. The painter has said 
nothing in his canvas which the paragraphist 
could not have said in six lines of brevier; but, 
owing to the ignorance of the public, the painting 
is worth five thousand times more than the para- 
graph; their artistic value is about equal. Of 
course, Landseer wasa very bad painter—lI will not 
dispute the point—a shocking painter if you like, 
but I always have maintained that there were 
moments when something of the artistic instinct 
seemed to awake in him. 


I have always looked © 
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tenderly on “The Challenge.” The invention of that 
roaring stag by the wintry lake, the chill night and 
the immensity of its solitude, are worthy of praise. 
And every now and then, in the midst of the most 
revolting philistinisms, Landseer surprises one with a 
delicacy of perception, a something which announces 
an artistic temperament—somnolent, perhaps, but 
still existent in him. I will not attempt to defend 
the dreadful ten feet or more of canvas, “ There’s 
Life in the old Dog yet,” which hangs on the 
opposite wall, but at the end of the room you will 
find a little picture, sixteen by twenty—a portait of 
Viscountess Fitzharris. You will not see that it is 
by Landseer in the first glance. The head of the lady 
looks more as if it had been painted by Leslie than 
by Landseer. The picture is very far indeed from a 
masterpiece, and I call attention to it for the pur- 
pose of showing how an indifferent painter will 
rise above his usual level when, by a happy accident 
in Nature, he is limited to l’idée plastique. The lady 
sits, or rather lies back, in an easy chair by a large, 
square, open window. Her little feet are clad in 
black silk stockings, and they are upon a foot-stool ; 
a small spaniel lies in her lap, and a greyhound, fore- 
shortened, rests his long muzzle on the sill and stares 
at the wide expanse of English country. The day is 
warm; the mild sunlight floods the room. Landseer 
saw that it was one of Nature’s happy accidents. The 
charm of the motive could not but be perceived even 
by the most dense, and Landseer possessed suflicient 
technical skill to give a general idea of a very de 
lightful effect which happened to come across his 
way. 

I hear that two Constables in the present ex- 
hibition are declared to be forgeries. The first is 
No. 10, “Sketch for a landscape with rainbow.” One 
of these days I hope to contribute to these columns 
what the French eall un article & fond on the 
subject of spurious art. The subject is full of 
interest, but a good deal of space would be required 
to discuss it adequately, and in this little article I 
do not propose to do more than to raise its fringe. 
I believe there are gentlemen who put “expert” on 
their cards, and who will for a fee undertake to tell 
you who every picture was by. So-and-So painted the 
head, and So-and-So repainted the head, the landscape 
was sketched in by So-and-So and finished by So-and- 
So. Theexpert’s tradeisasimple one. All he has to 
do is to assert that this is by Teniers the younger, 
and that is by Teniers the elder. Be sure that 
neither will rise out of his grave to confute him. 
Even if the raising of both were accomplished, they 
would not, in vast numbers of cases, be able 
to distinguish between their work. The credulity 
of man is as infinite as his stupidity, and the 
expert has only to speak authoritatively to con- 
vince. But is there an expert who would undertake 
to attribute the pictures that will hang next May in 
the Academy to their respective painters? What 
dreadful blunderings! Imagine our art critics deprived 
of their catalogues ! And if we cannot always say who 
is the painter of a modern picture, how much more 
difficult it must be to fix names to pictures which 
were painted in a time when painting was a handi- 
craft, when pupils rivalled their masters in genius and 
dexterity ! 

I have noticed that those who are nearly 
unable to distinguish between good and bad work, 
are singularly ready to tell you who painted the 
hands, who touched up the head, who sketched in, 
and who laid on the paint. Mr. Leslie, R.A., it ap- 
pears, scoffs at the idea that Constable painted No. 10, 
“Sketch for a landscape with rainbow.” The art critic 
of the Atheneum is equally certain that Constable 
had nothing to do with the picture. They may be 
right. I confess that I do not know. But this 
is how the matter appears to me. The picture is 
an incoherent mass; the painter had nothing to 
say, no intention soever is apparent in the picture. 
There is nothing on the canvas but an exaggera- 
tion of Constable's manner. All this I admit, 
but what I do not feel sure about is, whether 


it is a wrecked canvas of Constable’s own, or a 
parody of his manner? Who can say that it is not 
some canvas that he experimented on, scraped, 
daubed again, scraped again, and finally threw aside ? 
The picture means nothing—what does it matter 
whether it be a wrecked Constable or an impudent 
forgery ? It will do for the Tate Gallery. 

My information regarding Mr. Leslie’sopinion and 
the opinion of the art critic of the Athenwum re- 
garding this picture is derived from the evening 
paper. Unfortunately, I have lost the paper—but, if 
I remember right, the authenticity of a second 
Constable was also called into question by those two 
critics. If so, I must join issue with these critics. 
I know nothing of the history of 134, “ Salisbury 
Cathedral,” but I confess that it seems to me to be 
genuine. If it isn’t genuine, all I can say is that the 
risk purchasers run in purchasing old masters is 
greater than I thought it was. G. M. 


THE BANKING CRISIS IN ITALY. 
(FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
TALY possesses six banks of issue—the Banca 

Nazionale, with paid-up capital six millions, and 
two millions to be called; the Banca Nazionale Tos- 
cana, paid-up capital £840,000, to be called £360,000 ; 
the Banca Romana, paid-up capital £600,000; the 
Banca Toscana di Credito, paid up capital £200,000, 
to be called £200,000. Besides these, there are two 
banks that are not companies—the Banca di Napoli 
and the Banca di Sicilia. 

The situation of these banks is abnormal in Italy, 
especially in the fact that, not being obliged to 
change their notes, they need please no one save the 
Government. They please it in two ways—first, by 
subventioning all the enterprises that the Govern- 
ment favours, and then by discounting liberally the 
bills of the deputies, and by asking from the lawyers 
who are deputies, and who may be Ministers, con- 
sultations, which they pay for at high rates. For 
all this, the banks of issue merit more indulgence 
than blame. It is the system that is bad. 

The Banca Nazionale is very well administered ; 
not so the other banks. The forced currency of 
bank-notes has been abolished nominally in Italy, 
but_is replaced by the legal currency, which does 
not differ materially. Recently I met at Turin an 
English tourist who was much astonished to find 
that at the railway station the people refused to take 
the bank-notes of the Banca Toscana di Credito which 
had been given to him at the station at Florence 
by the same railway. The reason is that the bank- 
notes have legal currency only in those provincesof the 
kingdom where the banks that issue them have their 
headquarters, or at least a branch. If this tourist had 
refused to accept the bank-notes at Florence which 
were given him in change, he would have fallen 
under article 441 of the Penal Code, and might have 
been made to pay a fine of 50 francs; but the Banca 
Toseana di Credito having no branch at Turin, its 
notes have no legal currency in this province, and 
everyone makes use of his right to refuse them, 
although this little bank is perchance the best 
of the banks of Italy. It would not be pos- 
sible to say the same of the Banca Romana, and 
the public certainly has shown no anxiety to accept 
its notes. The Government, which protected this 
bank, for reasons which were whispered formerly, 
and which now are spoken of quite frankly, obliged 
the other banks, and above all the Banca Nazionale, 
to accept the bank-notes of the Banca Romana, and 
till quite recently there was to be read in the 
official documents which the Government publishes 
this notice on the subject of the circulation of the 
Banca Nazionale: “520,000 lire of bank-notes of the 
Banca Romana to be deducted, 150,000 lire for 
advances made to the province of Cagliari, 2,000,000 
lire for subvention to the Turinese banks.” 

These issues were illegal, nay punishable. But 
it was the Government which had obliged the 
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Banca Nazionale to break the law. To make it 
responsible for this fact could not be dreamed of, so 
a law voted by Parliament has rendered this issue 
legal. The words, “ Turinese banks,” employed above 
serve to indicate the Banca Tiberina. This bank 
had imprudently engaged its capital in the building 
speculations at Rome. Signor Giolitti, then Minister 
of Finance, who protected it, obliged the banks of 
issue to lend to the Banca Tiberina 2,400,000 lire, and 
thus succeeded in saving it. Other similar locked-up 
investments were taken over by the banks of issue, 
either spontaneously or in obedience to Government 
pressure, and hence it followed that a large portion 
of their capital is now withdrawn from circulation. 

It is difficult to know precisely what is the sum 
thus tied up. The Banca Toscana di Credito, which 
is the wisest of them, has no such unrealisable invest- 
ments. For the others, the most moderate calcula- 
tion would bring the figures to a total of about 
8,800,000 lire of tied-up capital. To this must be 
added the portefeuille politique—i.e., the bills of Mem- 
bers of Parliament and other important person- 
ages, who by reason of their influence, rather than 
of their solvency, enjoy the favour of having their 
bills of exchange discounted by the banks. It is 
certain that there are many drafts that have been 
renewed year by year, and which will never be paid, 
but the sum they represent is unknown. But its 
amount is probably exaggerated. 

All these facts have long been known, but recently 
others of extreme gravity have been exposed in 
the Chamber by two deputies—Signor Colajanni of 
the extreme Left, and Signor Gavazzi of the Right. 
They, however, only read some passages from a secret 
oficial report drawn up by the late Senator Alvisi, 
suppressed in his lifetime, in spite of his efforts to 
the contrary, but communicated by him at his death 
to friends who were charged to make it known. 

The Ministry gave no categorical reply to the 
charges, but promised to undertake an inquiry 
itself. Little result was expected from this, but 
it has already driven the Banca Romana into 
liquidation and disclosed serious defaleations at 
the Banca di Napoli. 

Signor Colajanni has affirmed in the Chamber, 
among other things, that the real circulation of 
the banks of issue exceeds by one million sterling 
the circulation stated in the official balance sheets. 
To this statement the only satisfactory reply is Yes 
or No. The silence of the Government on so 
important a point, and its obstinacy in refusing to 
communicate to the Chamber the report of Senator 
Alvisi, has led public opinion to suppose that the evil 
is much greater than it really is. It is reported, 
for instance, that the actual note circulation of the 
Banca Romana exceeds the authorised by about 
85 per cent. However, it is said that a part of 
the irregularities in question have been rectified. 
If this be the case, the Government acted wisely 
in trying to avoid a scandal, but it is requisite that 
it should prevent similar irregularities in future. 
The fact is that Italian public men fear nothing so 
much as scandal, and to avoid it they do not even 
shrink from letting evil increase. 

The Bill which Giolitti has proposed, in order 
to prolong for six years the legal currency of the 
bank-notes, was the result of an effort made by 
interested persons. The Ministry has contented itself 
for the moment with a prolongation for three months 
of the power of the banks of issue to issue legal 
tender notes, but it does not seem as if it would 
abandon its original project. It must, however, 
be observed that as certain banks are opposed to 
the scheme, the politicians who depend on them will 
endeavour to make it miscarry. These divergent 
interests will divide the deputies who were unanim- 
ous only in rejecting an inquiry which might have 
been disastrous to all. It is of small profit, on the 
other hand, to punish individuals if the system 
be not changed that produces such pernicious results, 
and unfortunately we are very far off indeed from 
taking that road. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


Srr,—-It is needless to say that your article of the 7th inst., 
pointing out a few of the debatable problems of the Home Rule 
Bill, has attracted the attention of both friend and foe of self- 
government for this distracted country. 

I see, from a leader in the Daily News, that Mr. Gladstone, 
who is anxious to frame a Bill acceptable to the Irish people, is 
acting in consultation with a few of our leading Irish Members, 
and if I venture into the shadowy region of discussion to which 
your friendly article I think not inopportunely invites us, it is not 
through any want of confidence in the wisdom or the patriotism 
of those who speak for the country at this moment, but rather 
because I entertain a strong opinion that if the country is ex- 
age to pass judgment on the Bill affer it is framed, it would 

e desirable that our views were known to the Cabinet before 
the Bill is laid on the table of the House of Commons. 

For the views expressed in this letter I alone am responsible : 
at the same time I know that many of them are shared by others 
in whose judgment I have confidence, and, with your permission, 
1 now venture to say a few words as briefly as possible on the 
important points proposed for friendly discussion. 

In a Bill of such magnitude as giving a Constitution toa 
country every clause will be important; but to my mind the 
question of the Land and that of Finance are the most important, 
whilst the retention of the Irish Members in London and the 
provision for one or two Chambers in the Irish Parliament will 
prove the most diffieult problems. 

And, first, as to The Land.—Irish land is at this moment prac- 
tically unsaleable except to Irish tenants. No man—no sane 
man—will pay down hard eash to become an Irish landlord, 
because economic rent is fast disappearing. If the tenants on an 
estate were in a position, as they are in Kngland, to leave it in a 
body, the landlord would find it impossible to settle it again 
with bond-fide oceupiers capable of paying him half the rents 
which, at the point of the British bayonet, he is now trying to 
collect. Therefore an Irish Parliament would not be justified 
in undertaking, under statutory enactment, to collect rents as at 
ory fixed by Messrs. Wrench & Co.. who are running the 

nd Commission not in the interest of the State, but in the 
interest of bankrupt landlords and emergency men. Nor would 
it be just to Ireland or safer for the English Exchequer to retain 
the lrish Members in London, and, against their advice and 
protest, to settle the Irish land question on terms which Irish 
tenants could not honestly carry out. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that if Irish landlords are to be bought out (and it is the 
only solution of the difficulty) on the strength of British credit, 
any measures adopt+d for that purpose should be Imperial, and 
passed with the concurrence of a majority of the Irish Members. 
If the British Parliament should go through the farce of retain- 
ing the Irish Members in London, and by a British majority 
pass Irish land laws which will be resisted by the Irish Members 
as unjust, and then, after a few years, send the Irish Members 
home to Dublin to collect impossible instalments of exorbitant 
rent from I:ish farmers, they will be doing an act as unwise as 
it will be unjust. 

The Retention of the Irish Members.—-We don’t want to 
intermeddle with British legislation, and at the same time enjoy 
the sole right of making laws for Ir-land; but if England 
insists on settling the Irish land question in London, of course 
the full strength of our present representation must be main- 
tained in the Imperial Parliament, and I would suggest that, 
to facilitate the sale of Irish land, legislation should run largely 
on the lines of the Ashbourne Act, as Mr. Balfour's Land 
Purchase Bill, with its insurance and other clauses, is practi- 
cally a dead letter. If Parliament could see its way to create 
a good working machinery for the sale of Irish land, I would 
say that after five years the landlords who refused to sell should 
be handed over to an Irish Parliament. 

The Veto.—This question is settled: we cannot refuse it ; 
but, provided the Irish Parliament does not attempt legisla- 
tion beyond its statutory powers, the exercise of such veto 
would—seeing that it is a dead letter in England—be both 
irritating and unjust. 

The Judiciary and the Police.—I assume the Irish Executive 
will have the appointment of the Irish judges—there is no 
necessity for reserving that point. The greatest enemies of Irish 
liberty and of the Liberal party are the Irish judges, with only 
a few exceptions. We have had enough of judges for several 
years. We must keep them, it appears, and when we want more 
we will appoint judges and not bitter partisans. 

It is not so with the police. While the country is in a 
state of transition, and until a civil foree. or the nucleus of a 
civil force, is organised, I would give the Imperial Government 
control of the poliee—but only for two or three years. This the 
country would freely agree to, but we have enough of reserva- 
tions, without including the judges. 

Finance.—All are agreed that the financial arrangements of 
the Bill of 1886 were ruinous and unjust. I am sure that our 
English, Scotch, and Welsh friends, who are going to give us 
Home Rule, seeing that we have been so unfairly handicapped 
by the consolidation of the National Debt, and are paying far 
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more than our fair relative share of the public burthens—basing 
the calculation on our wealth and capabilities—will deal justly, if 
not generously, with us, and give us a fair start on the road of 
national progress. From Mr. Gladstone we expect much. No 
living statesman has laid a heavier hand on poor Ireland in this 
respect than her best friend now. We did not like the Receiver- 
General keeping watch and ward over us as a lot of children— 
taking charge of all our money and handing us over a few 
coppers out of the change after discharging our Imperial obliga- 
tions. £400,000 was too little of a surplus to carry on the Irish 
Government, and develop the resources of the poorest country 
in Europe. 

In conclusion, I must apologise for occupying so much of 
your valuable space. My only object in making this little con- 
tribution to the present discussion is to secure a permanent 
settlement and a lasting peace. Believe me, we only want an 
honest and final settlement, and the broader the lines on 
which concessions are made, the more you trust us—the safer 
and more permanent you make the friendly relations between 
the two countries. Eng!and is a great nation, and Ireland’s sons 
are generous and brave. You may win us by justice and 
generosity, but you uever can conquer us by persecution or fear. 
We have fought and won many a battle together, and take my 
word for it, that if we make honourable terms of peace now 
under the proposed federal arrangement, England and Ireland, 
united in friendly brotherhood of brave men, will consolidate 
their strength; and no matter what the future may have in store 
for - will present an impregnable front which will defy the 
wor 

A MEMBER OF THE IRISH NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

January 17th. 


MR. BURNE-JONES’S PICTURES. 


S1r,.—There is one passage in the article by G. M. in THE 
SPEAKER of last week which is so dogmatic and positive in tone 
that the coutradictoriness of human nature forbids me to let it 
pass unchallenged. It is this :— 


‘Two hundred years ago oil painting had expressed all that it was 
capable of expressing ; its limitations and its strength were fully known. 
It is an instrument that has been built up by degrees, perfected by men 
of genius; and this instrument, in my opinion, should be accepted as it has 
come down to us or left alone. What would be thought of a musician 
who, instead of composing new music for the piano, were to spend his 
day in altering the instrument? and oil painting is as incapable of 
alteration or development as the piano, Now, whatever may be 
thought of Mr. Burne-Jones’s command of pictorial invention, it will 
not be denied that no one has ever used oil-colour as falsely as he. 
Oil painting has a history; and though we go back to Mantegna or 
Botticelli, we shall find little authority for Mr. Burne-Jones's woolwork.’? 


If G. M. had been content to restrict himself to disquisitions 
on the subject of oil methods alone, the uninitiated mind might 
have bowed in deference to his presumably superior knowledge. 
But when he proceeds to bolster up his theories by an analogy 
drawn from the sister art, the insecurity of his foothold must be 
patent to the dullest vision. What are his grounds, I would 
ask, for asserting that the present pianoforte, and, by the same 
token, the present materials of oil-painting and their use, are 
incapable of alteration and development ? 

We need surely but glance back at the last century to see 
Bach and even Beethoven cramped and trammelled by instru- 
ments compared to which our modern pianos are well-nigh 
orchestral in their power. And ‘‘the causes of this immense 
change are manifold. First, a gradual improvement in the 
instrument—itself a result of tradition, which permitted an 
advance upon the acquirements of earlier generations. Secondly, 
parallel with this advance, the development of appropriate 
music. Lastly, the immense improvement in . technique. 
. .” (Weismann.) 

What reason have we to suppose that this gradual improve- 
ment has now come to an abrupt close? Are there not at this 
very moment whisperings in the air of an instrument that is to 
combine far greater range and delicacy of tone, with considerably 
increased facilities for complicated execution? Is G. M. (but 
perish the thought!) in league with those manufacturers and 
publishers of technical manuals, to whose not wholly unnatural 
conservatism the damming of the stream of progress is by some 
considered due ? 

No; let us rather build our hopes of the future on our know- 
ledge of the past. And even if in pessimistic moments we 
decline to believe in the continued development of human faculty, 
let us yet at all times rest assured of the never-ceasing ascent 
of human achievement. 

The geniuses of the present and future ages may be of no 
finer mould than their remotest predecessors, but they have a 
better start in life’s handicap. 

Authority is made for man, and not man for authority. 
“ Weise erdenken neuen gedanken, und Narren verbreiten sie.” 

I do not wish to fall into an argument on the intrinsic merits 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s woolwork, or the palette of Mr. Watts. 
They are certainly neither of them in any need of extraneous 
— and G. M. has also deprecated discussion by the suitable 
modesty of his prefatory remarks.— Your obedient servant. 

January 10, 1893. W. 


UPON NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


OW winds of Winter glue 
Their tears upon the thorn, 
And Earth has voices few, 
And these forlorn. 


And ‘tis our solemn night 

When maidens sand the porch, 

And play at Jack’s Alight, 
With burning torch, 


Or ecards, or Kiss i’ the Ring; 
While ashen faggots blaze, 
And late Wassailers sing 

In miry ways. 


Then, dear my wife, be blithe 

To bid the New Year hail 

And welecome,—plough, drill, scythe, 
And jolly flail. 


For though the snows he'll shake 
Of winter from his head, 
To settle, flake by flake, 


On ours instead, 


Yet we be wreathed green, 

Beyond his blight or chill, 

Who kissed at seventeen 
And worship still. 


We know not what he’ll bring : 

But this we know to-night ,— 

He doth prepare the Spring 
For our delight : 


With birds he’ll comfort us, 
With blossoms, balms and bees, 
~ With brooks and odorous 
Wild breath o’ the breeze. 


Come, O anointed prime : 

With sweets thy bosom fill, 

And danee it, dripping thyme, 
On Lantick hill: 


West wind, awake and comb 
Our garden, blade from blade:: 
We, in our little home, 


Sit unafraid. Q. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE SHORT STORY. 


OSSIPS declare from time to time that the Short 

Story is “ rising in popular favour”: from time 
to time other gossips (or perhaps the same) announce 
it to be sinking. I don’t know what the distance 
may be between its zenith and nadir: nor do I pro- 
pose to inquire, having next to no interest in gaug- 
ing the popular intelligence. The Short Story will 
always bea useful study and good practice for an 
author at one stage in his education: at another it 
will always be useless and harmful. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in his later years conceived and put into 
practice an heroic resolution. He sat down and 
read again his “Twice Told Tales” and “ Mosses 
from an Old Manse.” His reperusal suggested 
the following reflection: “How on earth did I 
ever come to write those blasted allegories?” The 
epithet has often struck me as unnecessarily harsh. 
It suggests, at any rate, a certain bitterness: and 
I have come to believe that he felt this bitterness. 
He saw that these short stories had really injured 
his later work. 


Let us get rid at once of a misconception. Com- 
mercially minded friends—the chrematistic novelist 
before all—will often urge upon a young writer that 
he prodigally wastes invention on this form of art; 
that he pours out on five pages that which, with 
ordinary economy, might be spread—as one cuts 
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bread and butter for a large family—over three 
volumes, and offered to the public at ten-and-six- 
pence the volume; that he is unmindful of old age, 
ete. etc. I believe this advice to be either a covert 
insult or rank nonsense. If a man, knowing that 
the average length of human life falls but little 
under three-score years and ten, select a profession 
likely to leave him at forty without a shot in his 
locker, then no doubt he makes a mistake and must 
pay for it. But shall he therefore be applauded, at 
twenty-five or thirty, for offering to the public goods 
which he knows to be inferior? This seems to me 
a case in which business caution treads close on 
the heels of fraud. The advice looks mean. It is in 
fact superfluously mean. For imagination grows by 
exercise; and if a man’s best is good, he may give 
it again and again without apprehension, aware from 
his reading of biographies and from his own observa- 
tion that in literature, if anywhere, the words of the 
old epitaph hold good : 
*“ What I gave, I have: 
What I have, I spent.” 


Moreover an artist, who knows his business, can 
see of any incident or human combination or cata- 
strophe whether it properly makes a long story, or a 
short, or an episode in a long story. To him it is no 
matter of caprice. Short stories are not long ones 
condensed : neither is the novel an expanded conte. 
Of course, while learning his business he will make 
many mistakes, and often (for instance) set down 
as a short story that which, to wear its full signific- 
ance, should stand as an episode in a tale of wide 
development. But there is nothing on earth, or in 
heaven, to forbid his repairing the mistake and 
translating his first sketch into its right place in a 
large picture. 


And yet the writing of short stories is full of 
danger: nor can I imagine anything worse for a 
novelist than to continue writing them after he has 
learnt what they can teach. They teach him to be 
concise in language, exact in selecting his facts; 
how to make each sentence score a point; how to 
produce an immediate effect. But although it is 
very pleasant to be able to produce an immediate 
effect, to be perpetually doing so is the mischief 
itself. Was there ever a great book written that 
did not contain many dull pages? Would “ Paradise 
Lost’ be worth more than five pounds if (to use the 
reviewer's phrase) the excitement were “ well main- 
tained’ and the reader kept “ from the first page to 
the last in a state of breathless suspense’’? Would 
Balzac be so mighty if he did not at times bore us 
mightily? Ask rather if America wouid be the 
most interesting continent on the planet did she not 
contain Ignatius Donnelly and the Great Central 
Plain? A book must have level fields and dusty 
highroads as well as rocks and cascades; east wind 
and Scotch mist as well as sunshine and zephyrs;; if 
it is to represent a real earth set in a real atmosphere. 


But the inveterate writer of short stories loses 
sight of this necessity. He resembles that most 
pitiful of comedians who must win a laugh from the 
galleries with each sentence: and who, for the sake 
of present applause, defaces the character he repre- 
sents and wrecks the play. He cannot tell when to 
be quiet, or how to work gradually to a great effect. 
For the sake of a dozen birds in the hand he loses 
that inestimable one in the bush. -And this im- 
patience is bad not only for his art, but for his 
health. It feeds that nervous irritability from which 
we are all suffering nowadays. We who worry 
over small successes—a lyric, a fable, a phrase—can 
neither digest so easily nor live so long as the slow 
masters who built on large lines and slept, perhaps, 
as they plastered in stone upon stone of no remark- 
able beauty, content to wait for applause until the 
completed edifice claimed it from the critic. 


I hold, too, that although to write short stories 
may help a man to handle English with deftness, the 


Short Story itself will never reach perfection in | 


English. The language is too full and hardly precise 
enough. It wants sea-room, to use a metaphor 
sufficiently apt. It cannot turn, as French can, in 
its own length. One of the cleverest feats in French 
story-telling is to advance on the tale by brisk con- 
versation. But in England, as a rule, conversation 
doesn’t advance: it marks time. Have we ever had 
a writer who can make dialogue express action, or 
tell, as Dumas so often tells, a whole story in a page 
or two of give-and-take sentences measuring, on an 
average, six words apiece ? 

Lastly, we may observe that short stories are 
apter than others to offend against the essential 
cheerfulness of English literature. What that cheer- 
fulness is, we will consider another week. 


A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTTISH 
REVIEWINGS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
Beutut Scort, F.R.S.A, LL.D. Edited by W. Minto. 
Two vols. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


N a letter to the present writer, the late Mr. Bell 

Scott once exclaimed rather bitterly on the way in 
which fate had continually and ungratefully used 
him as a sort of touchstone to other men—poets, 
painters, and what not—helping them to prove their 
quality, while his own claims went by the board. 
If his friends were so far fortunate at his hands 
during his life, it is clear they have had, in some 
cases, to pay for it since his death. Mr. Swinburne 
in the Fortnightly has exclaimed hotly, for one, 
against the tactless treatment of himself and others, 
in these two volumes. Want of tact, a certain want 
of exact memory, and perhaps a touch on occasion of 
racial spleen, account for much that is irresponsible 
in Mr. Bell Scott’s notes and reviews on his English 
contemporaries. He had, it must be admitted, rare 
opportunities. He was curiously associated with 
the first beginnings, for instance, of the London 
reputations of two men so different as D. G. Ros- 


setti and Walt Whitman; and of _later and _ 
igraphy is “| 


earlier names than these his auto 
full. He knew Leigh Hunt and Carlyle, dined in 
Edinburgh with Christopher North, talked once to 
Sir Walter Scott, and lived to listen to some of us 
who first began to write, comparatively, yesterday. 
He watched something like three generations as a 
contemporary ; saw in turn the rise of Tennyson, of 
Mr. Swinburne, and of a still younger school in 
poetry. He was born in 1811, and lived till 1890; 
and it says something for his own exclaimer about 
want of recognition, that at his death it took the 
Times nearly a week to find it out. To the general, 
indeed, he is almost an unknown name, and will 
probably remain so in spite of these two volumes 
and their solid reminders. 

As his name might imply, he was of old Scottish 
stock, a branch possibly, Sir Walter Scott was kind 
enough to think, of his own family. Mr. Scott's father 
was a well-known Edinburgh engraver a century 
ago, who had his workshop at the very top of one of 
the ten-storied old Edinburgh houses, higher than 
St. Giles’s church itself. His children, including our 
autobiographer, and his elder and greater brother, 
David, found, however, their home at a small house 
outside the town, near the famous scenery of the 
“ Heart of Midlothian.” These early Scottish impres- 
sions are intrinsically, perhaps, as interesting as 
anything in the book; but we press on to the later 
impressions of a wider stage, where the figures that 
pass are better known. 

“ My earliest real friend and counsellor in poetry,” 
says Scott, “was Christopher North, a man whose 
personality was itself overpowering in an artistic 
way, with the strength and action of his body, his 
great mane of light brown hair, and the energy of 
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expression in all his features, which found fitting 
outlet through the rich,loud, semi-savage utterance.” 
To Wilson succeeds Sir Walter Scott: “ An unwieldy 
but strong man he appeared at close quarters, a 
gigantic Jack Horner at the small desk in the corner.” 
Sir Walter’s advice was characteristic, on his young 
visitor’s presenting him with some blank verse 
lucubrations — “ Better write in rhyme; twenty 
people read rhyme for one that enjoys blank verse.” 
In 1837, the young man—then some twenty-six years 
old—went on to London, where he thought the 
reigning men of letters very inferior, in point of 
social and personal prestige at any rate, to the 
Edinburgh dii majores. The latter were indeed, he 
thought, gentlemen of letters by comparison—gentle- 
men and Tories ; and it is amusing to find his Scottish 
prejudices thus at odds with the Liberal ideas which 
he professed, as to sense of caste and the like. Thus 
we find an astounding passage in his early history 
in London, one of many of the same order, in which 
he speaks patronisingly of “dear Charles Lamb, 
whose writing, like himself, was essentially middle- 
class ;” of Hazlitt, “a noble fellow in his way, but 
of no social position;”’’ and of Peacock, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, “‘men of genius, but, alack! no gentlemen ;” 
a fact which, he thought, excused Lockhart for his 
attacks on the “ Cockney School.” This is the first 
sign of the splenetic quality in the author which 
his later English friends have not failed to find in 
him, in spite of Professor Minto’s protest to the 
contrary, and which, certainly—such is the human 
nature of most readers—-tends to give to these 
notes on men and things that half-malice of the 
pen not unknown in such reminiscences, and not un- 
pleasant to those who like them spiced with scandal. 

Scott found Leigh Hunt, whom he greatly liked, 
living in Chelsea, where he was himself long after- 
wards to settle; and he corroborates very much the 
received account of him,as an amiable, cultured, 
impecunious man. Carlyle, Leigh Hunt's perfect 
antithesis in everything, lived round the corner in 
Cheyne Row, and him his young fellow-countryman 
found less urbane, as we may expect. He made 
Scott angry by laughing at Christopher North. 
Tennyson was at this time living, according to our 
author, who lived in the same district, at Morning- 
ton Crescent, Camden Town; but there is no account 
of him till a later date. G. H. Lewes, however, came 
to know Scott through Leigh Hunt. “I found 
him my junior,” says Scott, “by five or six years, 
an exuberant but not very reliable or exact talker, 
a promising man of parts, a mixture of the man 
of the world and the boy. I could not make him 
out or get a true glimpse of his acquirements, 
holding by high and pure ways of life and habits 
of body which he ignored and repudiated. We 
took to each other, however.” There is an interest- 
ing etching which appears against this passage in 
the book, representing Lewes, Leigh Hunt and his 
son Vincent, and Bell/Scott sitting round a fireside, 
presumably in Hunt’s house. About the time of 
this first acquaintanceship with Lewes, Scott was 
projecting what is in some ways perhaps, in spite 
of its technical defects, his most original work, 
“Chorea Sancti Viti; or, Steps in the Journey of 
Prince Legion.” This was a series of designs in 
outline, intended to show the stages in the career 
of the self-seeking man of ordinary powers and 
unscrupulous ability—Prince Legion to wit. The 
slender quarto—or, rather, royal octavo—in which 
these designs were published is now so scarce as 
to be practically unknown, but it is one of 
the most curious among all such _ forgotten 
books. Lewes wanted to write a characteristic 
exposition of Prince Legion, adopting him as his 
own creation, to accompany the designs; but Scott 
objected, and very wisely. Clough seems, on his 
own confession, to have partly taken the idea of 
his “Dipsychus” from the book; and it had its 
influence elsewhere. 

We pass rapidly over the succeeding periods 
in Scott’s history, which led him in turn from 


London again to Tyneside, where his accounts 
of the social life at Newcastle-on-Tyne fifty years 
ago will be found full of local colour and other 
reminiscent interest, by those who know that 
vigorous place in its later developments. It was at 
Newcastle that Emerson, on a visit to England, 
found out Scott, who had attracted his attention by 
his mystical long poem, “The Year of the World.” 
To Newcastle, too, wrote D. G. Rossetti, in November, 
1847, then still a mere boy, praising the same poem 
and others, less ambitious and more successful, of 
BellfScott’s, and thus began a very memorable 
friendship, lasting till Rossetti died. On a subse- 
quent visit to London, Scott met his young corre- 
spondent in the studio of another young artist— 
Holman Hunt. Rossetti was painting a ‘ Girlhood 
of the Virgin,” and Holman Hunt an “Oath of 
Rienzi” in the Flemish manner. The meeting 
with these two covetable new acquaintances 
made the beginning of the second and most 
interesting period in the author’s history, and 
led on toa new, wider circle of his known and 
recognised contemporaries, including “ Orion ”’ Horne, 
W. J. Linton, Ebenezer Jones, Coventry Patmore, 
Tennyson, Woolner, Mazzini, Kossuth, and other 
more unlikely names. As for Rossetti, he appears 
and reappears continually; and we hear in some 
circumstance, and occasionally with sinister effect, 
of all his sad history, and all his various activity 
in art and poetry. His letters are frequent, more- 
over, and give their richer colouring to the pages 
that follow, in the recounting of the “P. R. B.,” 
the Germ, and other wsthetical landmarks. Mean- 
while, still other figures appear on the scene: Mr. 
William Morris, Mr. Burne-Jones, and notoriously 
Mr. Swinburne, who is described (in one of the 
debated passages of the book) as first encountered 
on a country road in Northumberland, near Sir 
Walter Trevelyan’s house at Wallington, where 
Seott was painting some wall-paintings at this 
time. “He was always riding a little long-tailed 
pony at a good pace towards the village. He had 
the appearance of a boy, but for a certain mature 
expression on his handsome high-bred face, which 
had bright yellow hair flowing on his shoulders. On 
his saddle was strapped a bundle of books like those 
of a schoolboy.” Mr. Swinburne, let us remember, 
has recently discounted this and other reminiscences 
in the book. A crudely executed etching of the poet 
as he appeared three or four years later, which ac- 
companies this written sketch, has almost the effect 
of a schoolboy’s caricature, an effect certainly unin- 
tended by the etther. 

We have not space to trace the further contem- 
porary encounters, and to describe the various 
personal histories in little with which the book 
abounds. There is more gall in some of its later 
references, no doubt, than the writer himself quite 
intended ; and it is to be questioned if it was wise to 
publish them—at any rate, for some time to come. 
William Bell Scott, like the rest of us, was strongly 
governed by his temperamental sympathies and 
antipathies ; and a temperamental lack of humour 
led him sometimes curiously to misconceive his 
friends, and then to comment somewhat maliciously 
on their supposed eccentricities. Professor Minto 
has not found it easy either, apparently, to 
make his services as editor altogether equal to 
meeting these difficulties. But, take it as we will, 
the book must be reckoned with as at least a very 
individual presentment of its author, and of many 
among his most vivid contemporaries. 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Earty Greek Puitosopuy. By John Burnet, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London and Edinburgh : Black. 


By this lucid work Professor Burnet, of St. Andrews, 
has done English readers of philosophy a real service, 
and made an important contribution to a most fascin- 
ating subject. While writing a work for scholars, 
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and himself making definite additions to our know- 
ledge on various points, he has had the happy tact 
to present his subject in such a way that it appeals 
to those also who are not scholars. The book is 
an excellent instance of the application of the his- 
torical method to the history of philosophy—the 
method which represents a past thinker as he him- 
self thought his thoughts, and not merely in the 
significance which they may bear for us. 

A historian of philosophy, finding in his author 
suggestions—sometimes in quaint or uncouth forms 
—of doctrines important in his own eyes, may 
easily be beguiled into treating them as the original 
germs of later discoveries, instead of presenting 
them in all their real limitations of meaning and 
expression. With the early Greek philosophers this 
is especially easy, so little do we know of them, and 
so original and penetrating do they seem when we 
consider the poverty of their resources. The historian 
will be the more liable to this error the more of an 
independent thinker he is himself, for it is in this 
way that he makes use of his zuthorities for his own 
purposes. The process began even in ancient times. 
The Stoics tried to “accommodate” the earlier 
philosophers to their own views. Aristotle, to whom 
Wwe owe important notices of his predecessors, saw 
them in the light of his theory of four causes. Mr. 
Burnet points out how the information given by the 
dramatist Plato, with his gift of impersonality, is 
much less coloured by personal interpretation. In 
modern times Hegel, who was assuredly a great 
historian of philosophy, repeated the defects, as he 
repeated some of the merits, of Aristotle. Ferrier’s 
lectures on early Greek philosophy—probably the 
best known English work on the subject—were 
inspired by Hegel. Such treatment is full of instruc- 
tion, but it is not properly historical. What young 
student fresh from the Schools, and with the remem- 
brance of Ferrier, has read Mr. By water’s collection of 
the fragments of Heraclitus, and has not been eager 
to recognise a profound thinker born in an age un- 
worthy of him, and has not revelled in these obscure 
anticipations of the “ unity of contradictories?” He 
would take a soberer, though not less admiring, view 
of Heraclitus if he learnt under Mr. Burnet’s guidance 
how the “unity of opposites” means with Hera- 
clitus such truths as that justice does not exist 
without injustice, or heat without cold, and that 
life and death must be explained together; and how 
Heraclitus derived all things from fire (which he 
thought to be God), and how he thought that all 
things changed upwards into the rarer fire, and 
downwards into the denser form of water and earth, 
and that the varying states of the human mind 
were due to its relative quantities of fire and 
water. 

These early Greek philosophers were some of 
them men of the highest originality, but they suffered 
under all the limitations of the beginning of science. 
They were themselves the successors of the earlier 
cosmologists like Hesiod, from whom they differed, as 
Mr. Burnet points out, because they “left off telling 
tales,” and devoted themselves to explaining what they 
found before them. They were philosophers in the 
sense that they were dealing with ultimate questions. 
But all the time they were thinking of concrete 
things. When they spoke of nature they did not 
mean a pervading law, or a system, but the primary 
substance. Theyare,in fact,not only philosophers, but 
men of science, and the natural science occupies the 
larger portion of their writings. They are much 
what Kant would be for us if all we possessed of 
him were the nebular theory associated with his 
name and that of Laplace, together with the dictum 
that the understanding makes nature. Science was 
at that time not differentiated from philosophy. 
The separation has been effected since, but in our 
own times it tends to become obliterated again in 
proportion as philosophy is regarded as being only one 
of the sciences, the ultimate one. We, with whom 
philosophy is science, stand therefore nearer to the 
Ionians, with whom science is philosophy, than we 


ordinarily suppose. Throughout his work Mr. 
Burnet emphasises the concrete or non-conceptual 
character of the ideas used by their philosophy. 


When they spoke of Not-Being they meant empty - 


space, when they spoke of Being they meant matter. 
When Parmenides said that only Being is, Not-Being 
was not, he meant that the universe was full with 
matter, and that change was therefore impossible. 
Anaximander declared the primary substance to be 
“the infinite,’ and many have supposed this to be 
something like the Aristotelian ‘matter,’ devoid 
of qualities; amd other interpretations have been 
givén. Mr. Burnet holds it to contain these later 
possibilities, but to be itself nothing more than a 
substance boundless in extent. Even the numbers of 
the later Pythagoreans, abstract as they seem at 
first sight, are merely spatial forms (one a point, 
two a line, etc.). When Empedocles described Love 
and Strife as the causes of the origin of things, he 
thought of them not as mere processes or even forces, 
but as elements on a level with the four elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water. We naturally think of 
this theory along with that of natural selection, 
where creatures are paired through love, and selected 
through strife. But how great is the distance 
between the theories! Even Anaxagoras’s Reason 
which “ came and set things in order” Mr. Burnet is 
inclined to regard as a kind of body substituted for 
the Love and Strife of Empedocles. 

Not the least interesting parts of the book are 
those which throw light on the personality and the 
general character of the thought of some of the 
philosophers. We understand Empedocles better 
when we recognise in him, as in the wise men of 
all early tribes, something of the medicine-man. 
Xenophanes is not so much an independent philo- 
sopher as he is a satirist disgusted with the theology 
of the poets, and employing against it the learning 
acquired in the Ionian school. Pythagoras is 
regarded as representing a religious reaction from 
earlier types of religion. He, too, is a medicine- 
man. We know about him, as distinguished from 
his later followers, extremely little; but his doctrine 
of transmigration, and his prohibitions, certain foods 
and actions, recall a purely primitive range of ideas, 
and a barbarian system of taboos. 

’ The largest bulk of the fragments consists of 
cosmology. There is a peculiar attraction about 
these speculations, the crudity of which is only 
what we expect when we remember how little the 
Greeks, for all their genius, were removed from 
primitive stages of thought. The astronomy of the 
early philosophers is mostly made up of fanciful 
hypotheses, natural to shrewd minds without much 
knowledge. One most striking feature in their 
physics is the prominence of change, and, moreover, 
a change which is rhythmical, a see-saw in the move- 
ment of things. Ideas like those which are familiar 
to us as integration and differentiation, evolution 
and dissolution, appear in the Ionian school in naive 
forms. With Anaximander things (the heavenly 
bodies, heat and cold, and the like) are gradually 
separated out from the boundless substance, and 
into it they return again. According to Anaximenes, 
the ultimate principle of “air” (which means with 
him mist, for Empedocles first discovered what we 
call air, which was thought before him to be empty 
space) produces the different substances by con- 
densation and rarefaction. Mr. Burnet rightly 
points out the advance made in this assertion, that 
things differed simply by being more or less of one 
original substance. Heraclitus made change a 
fundamental doctrine. All through, the change has 
limits imposed on it, represented sometimes as the 
reparation made by one thing to another for in- 
justice, sometimes as due to the observation of 
certain measures, the transgression of which, as 
Heraclitus says, the Erinnyes avenge. Later on, 
biological and physiological ideas attracted the at- 


tention of thinkers like Empedocles and Anaxagoras. | 


Of the first philosopher we have large fragments pre- 
served, and can form a fairly clear conception of his 
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system. With him, too, we begin to get inquiries 
into psychology, the problem of sense-perception— 
inquiries which were the basis of Aristotle’s im- 
portant work on this subject. With Empedocles, too, 
we have the beginning of a new line of philosophical 
{or scientific) thought. Instead of one principle, as 
in the Ionian school, many principles are postulated 
—by Empedocles the elements, by Anaxagoras the 
so-called seeds which enter in various proportions 
into the composition of all things. The atomic 
theory of Leucippus is the logical goal of this line of 
thought; and it concludes, Mr. Burnet thinks, the 
history of the origins of Greek philosophy. 

Mr. Burnet has drawn out carefully the intimate 
connection that exists between the successive 
thinkers, whether in the way of advance or reaction. 
We can only draw attention with a word to the 
emphasis which, after Professor Diels, of Berlin, he 
lays upon the existence of schools of philosophy in 
Early Greece. Apart from the direct notices we get 
of such “schools,” it is difficult to believe that 
philosophy was developed under circumstances 
differing much from our own. The more we learn 
of these writers, the more we recognise ourselves, 
and here and there are incidents which fill the record 
with human interest. With what delicate contempt, 
not unfamiliar to modern professors, does Parmenides, 
after expounding the “way of truth,” proceed to 
explain the philosophy of others (whom Mr. Burnet 
identifies with the Pythagoreans) us the opinions of 
“mortals”! How like it sounds to “mere empiricists” 
or to “common-sense philosophers.” And we who 
look out with eager anticipation for a new book of 
some great modern thinker'’s, do we not see ourselves 
again when we read in Plato how the young Socrates 
who had ceased to believe entirely in his Heraclitean 
tutor, heard that Anaxagoras had said that mind 
was the cause of all things, and bought his book and 
read it, and then found to his disappointment that, 
beyond this mere assertion about mind, Anaxagoras 
talked of “nothing but air and «ther and water, 
and a host of other strange things” ? 

We recommend this book cordially to all who are 
interested in philosophy ; to those who do not know 
the history of early Greek philosophy, because it will 
give them a clear and accurate picture of a period of 
thought which possesses both great importance and 
a singular fascination ; to those who do, because it 
will give them the opportunity of reading these 
thinkers again. 


THE GREATNESS OF F. D. MAURICE. 


THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. A Series of Sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Linecoln’s Inn. By Frederic Denison Maurice, M.A. 
(New Edition.) London: Maemillan & Co. 


WE are glad to see this beautifully-printed and 
handy reissue of the first series of F. D. Maurice’s 
“Sermons on the Old Testament.” Maurice has 
always been a writer for the few rather than the 
many ; and perhaps this is the reason why his works 
are ‘still found, in many cases, to be fruitful and 
suggestive while some of his more popular contem- 
poraries are more or less out of date. He is hard 
reading ; his sentences are involved; the drift of his 
statements is only to be come at by slow and patient 
study; but for that reason alone he is valuable as 
an intellectual discipline and counteractive of the 
tendency to “cram,” of the easily-acquired knowledge 
which becomes the hard, shallow, aggressive dogmat- 
ism, no matter of what school, we meet with so often. 
Maurice was a singularly undogmatic man. Some 
considered him vague, because the little circles which 
limited their own ideas and aspirations could not 
contain his. Some thought him misty, because they 
had not mental grasp, er, perchance, patience enough 
to disentangle the meaning of his complex sentences. 
Coleridge, we remember, is very hard—somewhere 
in the Friend, we think—on those who find him 
tough reading, and scolds them roundly, saying that 
the cause of their difficulty is mere laziness; they will 


not take the trouble to think. We never read the 
Friend right through ourselves (though we have 
tried many times); and, we repeat, we think its 
author was hard on people. But there is a grain of 
truth in his accusation, nevertheless. And to be 
perfectly clear, and comprehended entirely without 
effort by the average intellect, is only possible to a 
writer willing so far to limit the depth and range of 
his thought, that he requires uncommon charm of 
style to make what he has to say sound worth 
saying at all. 

Maurice’s convictions are definite enough when 
you arrive at them, which you are sure to do, sooner 
or later, if you let him tell his story in his own way. 
His position was a singular, almost, perhaps, a 
unique one. A Unitarian by birth and training, 
who became a fervent Churchman, he was a mark 
for the attacks of Ritualist and Evangelical alike; 
and was not altogether in accord with that third 
party (if so it can be called) with which outsiders 
usually identified him. But a mystic, as he was, 
must usually stand alone. With his deep spiritual 
insight, his quick sympathies, and his delicate 
scrupulousness of conscience, it is no wonder he 
could not see his way to throw in his lot un- 
reservedly with any party—as parties go. He 
willingly recognised and acknowledged that measure 
of truth which each possessed, while refusing to 
concede to anyone the exclusive possession of the 
truth. The setting forth of some part of truth 
previously obscured or neglected was, he used to 
say, the raison d'étre of every sect which ever 
existed. So far as they maintained that truth they 
were right: it was when they began to deny to 
others the possession of any truth that they went 
wrong. 

This attitude towards disputed questions is 
characteristic of this habit of mind. One expects 
him to side with one or other of the combatants— 
or, at any rate, to say how far each is in the right— 
when lo! he takes his stand on a level high above 
their heads, and transfers the issue to other ground 
altogether. The first sermon in this book, “The 
Creation of Mankind,” affords an instance. We 
might expect him to undertake the defence of 
Genesis against the geologists or to show, by in- 
genious reasoning, that both are right. This is what 
he does say :—‘‘Scripture readers and commentators 
have insisted that the Mosaic history of Creation 
shall be the history of the formation of the material 
earth, though there is not a single sentence in which 
the slightest allusion is made to that formation. 
They have insisted that the week must refer to time 
as measured by the sun, though distinct words and 
the whole context of the discourse negative such a 
supposition. Now these are precisely the notions 
which set the record at variance with the conclusions 
of physical science. . . . As long as these conceptions 
last we cannot enter into that idea of Creation 
which the Scripture is, in every page, bringing out 
before us; because we cannot feel the beauty of that 
order of the universe which Moses was permitted to 
reveal to us; because we shall be continually sub- 
jecting both the facts of the material world and the 
laws of the spiritual world to a hard and dry theory 
of ours, instead of rising gradually by calm and 
humble investigations of nature and of God’s Word, 
to an apprehension of them and Him.” Of course, 
this sort of thing is not readily grasped by the man 
in the street; it needs popularising. Kingsley and 
Robertson of Brighton, between them, popularised 
Maurice pretty effectually—so far as it could be 
done. For it is only, as it were, part of his thought 
that could be brought down to the level of every-day 
intelligence; and the chief value of this is that it 
makes a stepping-stone by which those who are able 
—i.e., really willing—may rise to the apprehension 
of the rest. In the same way, Maurice’s distinction 
between “eternal” and “everlasting ’ would prob- 
ably have passed unnoticed, as too subtle for the 
general, had it not been translated into Kingsley’s 
vigorous repudiation of the crude doctrines of 
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unending torment inflicted as a penalty for non-assent 
to certain intellectual propositions. 

Through such channels as these Maurice’s in- 
fluence penetrated to quarters where his books were 
scarcely known by sight and his very name would 
have been unheard but for its frequent occurrence 
in Kingsley’s letters. Now that Kingsley is falling 
out of date, his “ Master,” as he loved to call him, is 
in some danger of being forgotten. Yet we cannot 
think that the theological world—or, indeed, the 
world in general—has grown beyond the teaching 
of Maurice. He may, as we have said, be not exactly 
a writer for casual spare minutes, he may sometimes 
be over subtle, and sometimes, as Matthew Arnold 
said, overburdened with theology. Yet his is an 
influence we cannot afford to miss. We want his 
selfless devotion, his unswerving faithfulness to truth 
at the sacrifice of all or any of his preconceived 
opinions; his openness to conviction; calm, patient 
trust in God and in the final triumph of good 
which never let him despair when times looked dark, 
or be carried off his feet by any novelty, however 
dazzling and welcome. Once, at least, his trust in the 
truth's ability to take care of itself seems to have 
failed him, as witness his somewhat exaggerated 
alarm at the conclusions reached by the late Bishop 
of Natal. It was unfair, with an unfairness which 
in Maurice was almost unaccountable and inconceiv- 
able, to charge Colenso with denying the Divine 
government of nations—which, by-the-bye, one might 
say was the sheet-anchor of his convictions—be- 
cause he thought that some parts of the Pentateuch 
were unhistorical. Elsewhere, if we remember right, 
Maurice treats their real value as something quite 
independent of historical accuracy in detail. But we 
have no power to enter fully into this question, and 
perhaps it is unnecessary at this time of day. The 
publication of Maurice's “ Life and Letters” some 
years ago revived public interest in his name, and 
we hope that this reprint of his sermons is a token 
that the interest has not died out. 


PLUTARCH’S FOLK-LORE. 


Puiutrarcn’s ROMANE Questions. Translated a.p. 1603, by 
Philemon Holland, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Now again edited by Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., 
Classical Tutor to the University of Durham. With Dis- 
sertations on Italian Cults, Myths, Taboos, Man-Worship, 
Aryan Marriage, Sympathetic Magic, and the Eating of 
Beans. (Vol. VII. of “The Bibliothtque de Carabas.”) 
London: D. Nutt. 


volume—VII. of “The Bibliotheque de Carabas” 
—contains neither Isis, Osiris, nor the Oracles, but 
the “ Romane Questions” are a very delightful work 
nevertheless—both for Plutarch’s sake and the sub- 
ject’s, and also for that of Philemon Holland and his 
sweet, quaint, Elizabethan English. And it has 
additional features of delightsomeness in an intro- 
duction by Mr. F. B. Jevons as interesting and nearly 
as long as Plutarch’s. text itself, and in hand-made 
paper, wide margins, and some of the most beautiful 
print ever seen. 

For the “ Romane Questions” themselves, they 
are, as Mr. Jevons shows, most of them highly per- 
tinent, and such as might be profitably asked by the 
student of folk-lore to-day. The answers, unfortu- 
nately, are less to the point. Plutarch was about 
the earliest folk-lorist known to history—for we can 
hardly count Cato, who, though he cellected charms 
and magical recipes, did so only with severely prac- 
tical ends in view—and can hardly be blamed for 
ignorance of scientific methods. He appears to have 
thought that the rites and customs which puzzled 
him were deliberately, and of set purpose, invented 
by people at about the same stage of culture as him- 
self. Moreover, he credits these people wherever he 
can with the most amiable intentions, thus showing 
himself the kind-hearted old gentleman he was. But, 
of course, he went lamentably astray many a time 
and oft; and it never seems to have entered his head 
(as, indeed, how should it?) that myths usually arise 


out of customs, and not customs out of myths. He 
shows, however, the modesty of the true scholar, 
and seldom, if ever, makes a dogmatic statement. 
His explanations are usually put tentatively in the 
form of questions, and he frequently offers three or 
four alternatives, reminding one of a and b in an 
examination paper. 

But even allowing for the absence of modern 
methods and the latest scientific information, we 
find it, personally, a little difficult to discover the 
logical connection between some of the questions 
and their answers. For instance (22): ‘* How is it 
that they imagine Janus to have had two faces, in 
which manner they use/ both to paint and also to 
cast him in mold?” Alternative (b) to this question 
is “Because he taught and perswaded them” (the 
barbarous people of Italy) “ to live together after a 
civill and honest sort.” 1s this a prophetic hint that 
long-firm swindling is an outcome of civilisation ? 
But perhaps this is carping. 

Many of the questions contained in this treatise 
are solved by Mr. Jevons with a simplicity which 
reminds us of Columbus’ egg. Of such is the taboo 
of the Flamen Dialis, over which Plutarch boggles 
for nearly two pages anda half. The reasons how 
“it commeth to passe that those who are descended 
of the most noble and auncient houses of Rome carried 
little moones upon their shoes” are five in number, 
and highly diverting—one being that “after death 
our spirits and ghosts shall have the moone under 
them” (a hypothesis for which no authority is 
quoted) ; another, that the practice affords a “ hol- 
some lesson” of humility and obedience, “ like as the 
moone is willing to give eare (as it were) and apply 
herselfe to her better, content to be ranged in a 
second place.” There have been lessons more lucidly 
given than this. And, after all, the moons are only 
a piece of sympathetic magic—amulets to avert the 
action of the moon-spirit which causes lunacy. We 
have also a very pretty anecdote to account for the 
cry “ Talassio” at weddings. But here Mr. Jevons’ 
information fails him. Nobody knows what “Talassio” 
means, or ever knew—and perhaps nobody ever will 
know. 

The whole of the introduction is of the greatest 
value; but perhaps the most important point brought 
out by Mr. Jevons is this: that the Italians, even of 
historic times, were stillin the animistic stage, and 
that the imported Greek polytheism was never 
thoroughly assimilated. Numberless interesting 
points can be cited to prove this, and many difficul- 
ties are cleared up when it is known that-—e.g., Vesta 
was the generic name for the spirits of the hearth, 
Juno for guardian spirits of women, etc., and that 
they differed foto cawlo from the Greek personal, 
individual Hestia and Hera. This is the key to the 
fact—dwelt upon by Mommsen, who does not, how- 
ever, fully appreciate its import—that the Roman 


deities were mere abstractions—personifications of 


every possible process or function of human life. Mr. 


Jevons makes it clear that the official religion of the 


Roman state was a kind of organised magic. 


The main object was to get as complete a list of 
spirits as possible—i.c. to catalogue every possible 
object and occurrence — since, if you possessed a 
spirit’s name (a very widespread idea among primi- 
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tive peoples), you could, ipso facto, control his doings. 
We have no space to notice the remaining sections 
of the introduction—among which we would cal} sect 
special attention to Man-Worship,” “Taboos,” and “ The ' 
“ Sympathetic Magic.” The whole forms a very able Mr. Forre 
and readable excursion into one of the most attrac-Surgeon- 
tive fields of modern science. But we should like tof40es not 
ask why, when (on p. exxvii of the introduction) Mr. here is 
Jevons says “ White as a mourning colour, which isfeality in 
prescribed in R. Q. 26, may be paralleled in thePnd of tl 
customs of Gambreion, in Asia Minor, and in Argos,fyoung S; 
but the explanation is beyond me,’—he has omitted other per 
the salient instance of the Chinese? Why thePpnough, ; 
Chinese do it, we don’t profess to know, but per-Py the re 
haps there are Sinologues who do—or can find out.Mutiny 
And, in conclusion, we would like to propound amended : 
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question upon which neither Mr. Jevons nor Plutarch 
—so far as we can see—has touched; and that is, 
How, when, and where did the Sibyl, as certain 
modern poets have hinted, say that the secret and 
true name of Rome was got by spelling it backwards 
—Amor? Did she really say it, or was it a medieval 
invention, ona par with the sorceries of the Enchanter 
Virgil? 


FICTION. 


Buioop Royat: A Novel. By Grant Allen. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

THe Bow or Fate. By Surgeon-Major Greenhow. London: 
W. Hz. Allen & Co. 

A LIKENESS. 
& Windus. 

THE StTory or A CHILD. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN, when he is not engaged in show- 
ing how anybody can write a sensational novel, can 
tell a sufficiently pleasant story. In “ Blood Royal,” 
if he is not at his best, he is certainly not at his 
worst. The tale is all about a family rejoicing in 
the name of Plantagenet, and their remarkable belief 
in the glory of their ancestry. Plantagenet, pere, is 
only a dancing-master in a small country-town, with 
a weakness for liquor; but he accepts the free drinks 
of his neighbours as a tribute to his misfortunes and 
to the greatness of the position which ought to have 
been his. Plantagenet, fils, is a bookseller’s assistant, 
who regards himself seriously as the Heir-Apparent 
of a fallen dynasty, and who, when a young lady 
named Mary Tudor enters his master’s shop, feels 
immediately that Fate has made another alliance 
between two royal houses inevitable. He is a clever 
and gentlemanly young man, and, if it were not for 
his craze about the blood-royal, would have been 
altogether unobjectionable. He wins a scholarship 
at Durham College, Oxford, and about the same time 
wins the heart of young Miss Tudor. Then misfor- 
tunes overtake the royal household. The elder 
Plantagenet insists upon visiting his son at Oxford ; 
is made drunk by a party of rowdy undergraduates ; 
and, falling into the river, puts an end to his worth- 
less existence. Richard, the son, has to leave the 
University and eke out a living as a clerk in the 
Pipe Roll Office. Here his business is to decipher 
musty family pedigrees; and in his leisure hours he 
devotes himself to the elucidation of the greatest of 
all pedigrees—that of the Plantagenets. It is a 
woful day for the young pretender when he ascer- 
tains beyond doubt that he and his family have no 
more title to the name of Plantagenet than to that 
of Hohenzollern. Muggins, it appears, is the respect- 
able but hardly distinguished cognomen to which 
they can lay claim ; and not even his discovery that 
his descent from Muggins the tinker entitles him to 
a fortune of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
reconciles the young man to the loss of his royal 
pretensions. These be the bare bones of “ Blood 
Royal.” Mr. Grant Allen clothes them skilfully and 
gracefully, so that the tale, which in itself is absurd, 
may be read with pleasure, and even with sym- 
pathy, by anybody. But was it really worth the 
telling ? 

Stories of the Indian Mutiny have been common 
nough, especially of late years, and three at least 
ave secured distinction for their authors. We refer 
o* The Touchstone of Peril,” and “ Eight Days,” by 

Mr. Forrest, and “ The Dilemma,” by Colonel Chesney. 
urgeon-Major Greenhow, in “The Bow of Fate,” 
oes not approach the high level of these writers. 
here is too much of melodrama and too little of 
eality in the story of the outbreak at Jahmere, 
nd of the way in which it affected the fortunes of 
oung Spencer, his cousin Lilian Langford, and the 
ther persons of the story. Still, the tale is exciting 
nough, and if anyone has not yet been surfeited 
y the record of the horrors and the agonies of the 
utiny year, “The Bow of Fate” may be recom- 
ended as a fairly good description of some of the 


By F. M. Croker. London: Chatto 


By Margaret Deland. London: 


incidents of that tragical time. The local colour in 
the book appears to be sufficiently accurate. 

“A Family Likeness” is also an Indian tale, 
though with a difference. It deals with the fortunes 
of a sweet Cinderella, the daughter of a selfish father 
by his marriage with a woman of inferior position. 
Cinderella was born when her father and mother 
were in India. Her mother’s death almost imme- 
diately afterwards gives the heartless Mr. Carwithen 
a chance of escaping from a very unpleasant dilemma. 
Accordingly he entrusts the baby to the care of an 
English lady who keeps a school for girls, at a small 
Indian hill station, and, returning to England, in 
due time makes the wealthy marriage upon which 
his heart is set. No mention is made to the new 
bride of the former marriage, or of the poor little 
girl who is leading her lonely life among strangers 
on the slopes of the Himalayas. But Mr. Carwithen, 
who is of gentle birth though scarcely of gentle 
spirit, possesses one treasure he values above all 
others. It is the portrait of an ancestress of his, 
the Lady Juliet, whose charms, as they are displayed 
upon this canvas, are such that everybody is 
attracted by them. Mr. Gerald Romilly, a young 
Indian officer at home on leave, falls an absolute 
victim to the Lady Juliet of the canvas, and boldly 
declares that he will marry nobody but someone as 
lovely as she. Need we go further with the plot? 
One day poor little Cinderella—who by this time has 
fallen into worse hands than those of the old school- 
mistress—is playing a piano in a deserted and half- 
ruined house, not far from her miserable home in 
the hills, when there enters, to shelter himself from 
the storm, a gallant young English officer. “‘ Lady 
Juliet!’ he exclaimed involuntarily, as he advanced 
into the middle of the room and took off his cap.” He 
is, of course, Gerald Romilly ; and, though the course 
of true love runs in its usual perturbed fashion, the 
plot is virtually at an end when the young prince 
has discovered Cinderella. Mrs.Croker always writes 
brightly, and always entertains her readers. If she 
does not lift them to any great heights of feeling or 
imagination, she is at least never dull. “A Family 
Likeness” may be safely recommended. On page 
69, vol. iii., the hero is called by the surname of the 
heroine—an error which ought to be removed when 
the cheap edition of the book, certain to be demanded 
by the public, is printed. : 

“The.Story of a Child,” told with appropriate 
simplicity and grace, cannot fail to win the hearts of 
all lovers of children. Intensity of sympathy and 
acuteness of observation render this a really striking 
study of child natyre. Little Ellen Dale, its heroine, 
is delightfully naughty and thoroughly human. Her 
character, so faithfully portrayed in its complex 
tangle of impulses, is a masterly bit of analysis ; and 
the reader will follow with interest the narrative of 
her daring flight from home—for was not “running 
away” the secret ambition of every one of us at 
Ellen’s age? Ellen is an orphan, brought up with 
austere kindness by her grandmother, in a sleepy 
little village in Pennsylvania. Old Mrs. Dale is a 
firm believer in the comfortable theory that “little 
girls must be seen and not heard;” so Ellen is 
trained on the “snubbing” system. This she 
accepts with the fatalism of childhood, until dis- 
turbed by the revolutionary maxims of her new 
little friend, Effie Temple, a precious young person. 
Effie’s doctrines of rebellion lead to the “ running 
away” of Ellen, whose lonely, frightened wander- 
ings for a day and a night are charmingly chronicled. 
Childhood will owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Deland, who: has expounded with so much quiet 
humour and delicate insight the enigma of its 
complicated nature: its fantastic imaginings, its 
dramatic instincts, its weird, indefinable terrors, its 
passionate hatred of injustice. There is a delicious 
scene in which Ellen offers sacrifice to a bronze 
Buddha, and is subsequently consumed by remorse 
for her lapse into idolatry; and the quaintly- 
pathetic love idyll of an elderly couple blends 
pleasantly with the main story. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE wisdom of re-publishing Mr. Ruskin’s youthful essays on 
“The Poetry of Architecture ” is at least open to question. They 
appeared as articles in a now half-forgotten magazine as far 
back as the opening of the Queen's reign. Readers of 
“ Preterita” are aware that Mr. Ruskin himself has described 
the criticisms before us as deformed by assumption, and 
shallow in contents,” though it is only far to add that in the 
same breath he went on to say in characteristic manner that he 
nevertheless regarded them as “ curiously right up to the points 
they reach.” The aim of the book is, of course, to trace in the 
distinctive character of the architecture of nations, not only the 
adaptation of buildings to the situation and climate in which 
they are found, but their association with the prevailing turn of 
mind in the nation which first fashioned them. It was the great 
contrast between the cottages of Westmorland and those of 
Italy which first drew Mr. Ruskin’s attention to the subject, and 
in these essays he describes the cottages of England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and afterwards looks with critical eyes 
on the villas of Italy and England as they are found in places 
of romantic natural beauty like Como and Windermere. The 
book ends with a discussion of the laws of artistie composition, 
and scattered through it are a number of practical hints and 
suggestions for the construction of picturesque cottages and 
country houses. We learn from the book itself that it was Mr. 
Ruskin’s original intention t» have carried the diseussion from 
the cottage and the villa to the higher forms of architecture, 
bat Loudon’s Magazine—perhaps fortunately—came just then 
to an abrupt end, and a long interval of years elapsed before the 
writer’s purpose was redeemed by the publication of two books, 
which are already classical—‘‘'The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture” and “The Stones of Venice.” Almost everything 
which is of the least permanent value in this juvenile effusion 
has been incorporated in Mr. Ruskin’s later and more deliberate 
utterances. ‘The book is in fact now little more than a literary 
curiosity, and whatever interest it retains is due to the fascinating 
and commanding personality of its author. Outside the group 
of worshippers F am display in their attitude towards a great 
man mental servility rather than respectful critical discernment, 
this book will not count for much. The world has travelled far 
since 1437, and the growth of public taste—due largely to Mr. 
Ruskin’s own teaching—has rendered the reappearance of his 
own tentative, immature work inadvisable. Long after much 
that is wayward, paradoxical, and extravagant in John Ruskin’s 
boldly held and superbly expressed opinions is forgotten, his 
countrymen will revere his great and original genius, and recall 
with tenderness as well as respect his self-denying services to 
the community, his great heart, and his pure and beautiful life. 


We have received a brief ‘‘ Mannal of Syllabie Shorthand,” 
which seems on the whole based on sound principles. It is 
written by a practical journalist, and all the alphabetic signs are 
thin strokes or curves, and detached vowel signs are not employed. 
The system partakes more of the script than the geometrical 
element, and the majority of the alphabetic signs resemble 
the slope of ordinary writing. Mr. Simson has prepared this 
little book for the use of Board Schools, public classes, and 
private students, and the fact that it has already reached a fifth 
edition shows that the simplicity and ingenuity of the system 
have been quickly 

Although “ The Dog Owners’ Annual” appeals primarily to 
a special class, all who are interested in canine affairs will find 
enough in its pages to reward perusal. The inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom may be roughly divided into those who care 
for dogs and those who detest them. We are not prepared to 
say at a moment's notice which of these classes is the larger, 
but it is, at all events, certain that the friends and admirers of 
dogs contribute largely to the national exchequer, and include 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. In fact, su wide- 
spread is this predilection that there is a steady demand year 

ter year for a formidable array of books, manuals, and journals 
which may be best described collectively as the literature of the 
kennel. “The Dog Owners’ Annual” is written by experts, and 
it discusses in a practical way many questions which concern the 


* THe PorTRy OF ARCHITECTURE; OR, THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
NATIONS OF EUROPE CONSIDERED IN ITS ASSOCIATION WITH NATURAL 
SCENERY AND NaTIONAL CHARACTER. By John Ruskin. _Illustra- 
ie) the Author. Orpington and London: George Allen. 4to, 
(21s. 


Manvat or Syrrasic SHortHaND. A system of ‘brief writing by 
syllabic characters, based on the common alphabet, and written 


according to the sounds spoken. By James Simson. London: 
Elliot Stock. Demy 8vo. (is.) 


Tue Doc Owners’ ANNUAL For 1893. Illustrated. London: Dean & 
Son. Demy 8vo. (Is.) 


ELEMENTARY PHyYsIOLOGY FOR STUDENTS. By Alfred T. Schofield, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., ete., Author of ‘* Physiology for Schools,’’ etc. 
Plates and Illustrations. London, Paris and Melbourne; Cassell & 
Co. Crown 8vo. (7s, 6d.) 

Dictionary OF Poxiticat Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis 
F.R.S. Fourth part. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
Demy 8vo. (3s, 6d. net.) 


A Primer or Cuurncu FetLowsntr. By William Pierce and C. Silves- 
ter Horne, M.A, London : Hodder and Stoughton. 12mo. (le.) - 


welfare of our four-footed friend in health or disease. Several 
well-known veterinary surgeons contribute articles, and Dr. 
Gordon Stables waxes quite pathetic about “ Dogs in Old 
Age.” Sportsmen may gather a good deal of information con- 
cerning the hounds of the United Kingdom and the places 
where they meet, and they, at least, are sure to relish the account 
which is given of the race for the Waterloo Cup. Dogs of dis- 
tinction duly figure in the illustrations, and hints on kennel 
management abound for the benefit of their lords and masters. 

Dr. Alfred Schofield’s “Elementary Physiology for Students” 
is an admirable manual, and one which it is possible to commend 
with scarcely any reservation. Even advanced students of this 
branch of science will find the book worthy of consideration, and 
beginners—provided they are willing to use their own brains— 
may gather from its lucidly arranged and progressive chapters 
the kind of knowledge which they will never have to unlearn. 
Professor Virchow once declared that whoever speaks or writes 
for the public ought to examine how much of that which he says 
is objective truth, and he adds that all conclusions arrived at by 
the laws of analogy, no matter how probable they may seem, 
ought to be printed in small type under the general text. This 
is the principle which has avowedly guided Dr. Schofield in the 
compilation of the present handbook ; he has, in fact, entirely 
omitted long discussions of rival views and theories, and has 
been content to present concisely to the student the latest facts 
in the science, and to do so ina more ample fashion than is usually 
the case in a manual of moderate size. The book contains two 
coloured plates, many illustrations, and a good working index. 

The aim of the “ Dictionary of Political Economy,” which is 
now appearing in parts, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., is by this time tolerably well known. 
Hitherto there has been no comprehensive work of reference on 
the subject in the English language, though dictionaries on 
somewhat similar lines have been published in France and in 
Germany. Mr. Palgrave and his collaborators hope to complete 
the work in about twelve or fourteen parts of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages each. One cf these instalments of the book 
is issued at intervals of three months, and the fourth lies before 
us, and it earries the work from “ concourse” to‘ debts.”” A clear 
aud full account, by the late Professor Thorold Rogers, of the 
origin and action of the Corn Laws is given, the social aspects of 
the co-operative movement are luminously explained by Mr. 
Vansittart Neale, the editor discusses commercial and financial 
crises at considerable length and with a wide appeal to 
statistics, whilst Professor Edgeworth contributes an elaborate 
aud suggestive analysis of the death rates. Amongst other 
important subjects which are dealt with at more or less length 
are consols, the conversion of colonial and foreign stocks, co- 
operative farming, copyright in its literary, dramatie, and 
international bearings, relative cost, cotton and the cotton 
famine, the principle of curreney, the economic results of the 
Crusades, Dirwindedism, debenture stock, and other points of 
economic interest. Short biographies are given of deceased 
English, American, and foreign economists, with notices of their 
chief contributions to the literature of the subject. The book 
promises to be, in its complete form, a permanent and authorita- 
tive addition to the front rank of works of reference. 

We have received “A Primer of Church Fellowship” 
intended for use in the Congregational Churches, Baptist and 
Independent alike. The book is not published with the authority 
of either denomination, but it represents with exactitude, as well 
as ability, the views commonly held by ministers and people 
in both of these religious communities. It gives a simple 
but comprehensive statement of the meaning and obligation of 
Church fellowship, and it is written in order to meet the 
needs of candidates as well as to serve as a text book in 
preparatory classes. The two well-known ministers who 
are responsible fur the work state that they have felt the 
want of a brief manual of this kind in their own pastoral 
experience, and they add that while the book solemn deals 
with the Congregational idea of the Church, anything in the 
nature of a set exposition of Congregational principles lies 
outside its aim. There is indeed no lack of such expositions, 
and, therefore, Mr. Pierce and Mr. Horne have done well to 
gather their teaching directly around the personal and spiritual 
aspects of organised religious life as they understand that 

hrase. The tone of the little book is altogether admirable, and 
if some of the sections are rather slight and inadequate, such a 
drawback can be easily remedied when the volume wins —as it is 
almost certain to do—renewed and wider circulation. 


A NEW PRINT. 


Messrs. Henry Graves & Company, of Pall Mall, have pub- 
lished a very fine aren of the portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
painted by Mr. Colin Forbes, of the Royal Canadian Academy, 
and recently presented to the National Liberal Club on behalf 
of the Liberals of Canada. There is no need to say that the 
portrait itself is generally regarded as the most successful like- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone that has been painted for several years 
past, whilst the reproduction by Messrs. Graves is in the best 
style of photogravure. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue Turorrat Latin Grammar. By B. J. Hayes, M.A., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Univ. Corr, Coll. Yutorial Series. (W,. B. Clive.) 
Ture Hippert Lectures, 182. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. By 

C. G. Montefiore. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tue Lanp or Ararat. By a Special Correspondent. (Eden Remington.) 

TENNYSON AS A THINKER. By Henry 8S. Salt. (William Reeves.) 

Netra. A Novel. By Edwin Elliott. (Digby, Long.) 

SuNBEAMS OF SUMMER. A Novel. By J. H. Pickard. (Digby, Long.) 

Babette Vivian. A Novel. By Christel. (Digby, Long.) 

or Fintanp Trmes. Compiled by J. C. Brown, 
LL.D., ete. (Kegan Paul.) 

Brioop Royat. A Novel. By Grant Allen, 

Sones AND SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
(Macmillan. ) 

National LirE AND CHARACTER: A FORECAST. 
son, (Macmillan.) 

Tue Master or St. BeNepict’s. 
Two vols, (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tur MakinG or a Man. By Rev. J. W. Lee, D.D. 

Home Cookery. (Raithby, Lawrence.) 

Tue Cry oF THE CHILDREN. By A Free Lance. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Joun Forv. A Novel. By Frank Barrett. New Edition, (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

A Morat 
Green & Co.) 
ENGLisu Compounp Worps And Purases. By F. Horace Teall. (Funk & 

Wagnalls Co,, New York.) 

REcENT EvIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE GOSPELS: TATIAN’S 
Diatessaron. By Michael Maher, S.J. (The Catholic Truth 
Society.) 

Tue oR, GARDEN OF Purity: CONTAINING THE 
LirE oy MUHAMMAD, THE APOSTLE OF ALLAB. By Muhammad Bin 
Khavendshah Bin Mahmid, Translated from the Original Persian. 
By E. Rehatsek. /”. F. F, Arbuthnot, M.R.A.S. Two vols. 
Il. Oriental Translation Fund. New Series I. (Royal Asiatic 
Society.) 


(Chatto & Windus.) 
Ed, Prot. F. T. Palgrave. 
By Charles H. Pear- 
A Novel. By Alan St. Aubyn. 


(Hutchinson.) 


A Novel. By Annie Thomson. (Longmans, 


ProMETHEUS Bounp. 


Part | 


A History or Mopern Evrope. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. New Edition. 
Three vols. 1792-1878. (Cassell.) 

Hanpnook oF THE River With Map. 
Mulhall. Sixth Edition. (Kegan Paul.) 

Worvswortn’s Poretican Works. /d. Edward Dowden. 
Ill. Aldine Edition. (George Bell.) 

Translated from /Eschylus. 
Molyneux, Earl of Carnarvon. (Murray.) 

A Famous Fox-Hunter. By Sir John E. Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. Fifth 
Edition. (Sampson Low.) 

Susy. A Novel. By Bret Harte. (Chatto & Windus ) 

Tue Mecuanics or Dairy Lire. By V. Perronet Sells, M.A., F.C.S. 
Univ. Extension Series. (Methuen.) 

Saint Peter: AND OTHER VERSES. By George Bell Doughty, B.A. 
(Horace Marshall.) 

Armies or To-pay. By General Viscount Wolseley, K.P.; Brigadier- 
General Wesley Merritt, U.S.A.; Lieutenant-Colonel Exner ; 
General Lewal, ete. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine.) 

Tue ForEGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Charles Newton Scott. 
vised and enlarged Edition. (Smith, Elder.) 


By M. G. and F. T. 
Vols. II. and 


By Henry Howard 


Re- 


NOTICE, 


Eprror1aL COMMUNICATIONS 

should be addressed to ‘‘TH Eprror,’’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘‘ THE 
ManaGeEpr,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 

The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received NoT LATER than THURSDAY MorNING, 

Applications for copies of THe Speaker, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to CassELL & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Tue SPEAKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No, 12, Rue Bleue. 


TzemMs oF SUBSCRIPTION BY PostT— 


LEGISLATORS AND OTHERS 


Interested in the Dissipation of the Foq Nuisance, and the 
General Comfort of the People. 


Call at ASHTON axpn GREEN IRON COMPANY, 11 to 15, Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe, City (five minutes’ walk from the Bank of England), and see an 
ordinary open fire tile stove in use that is absolutely smokeless, that will burn any- 
thing, and that prevents the draughts usually experienced from doors and windows, 
and that is manufactured and supplied by this Company as cheaply as the smokers 
and fog producers are sold at. AppR@xiMATE Cost FoR FUEL, 1p. PER Day. 


Edurattonal. 


Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Y an EXAMINATION held simultaneously at Rossall and at 
Oxford on April sth, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED, varying from 60 guineas to £10: open 


to boys under 15 (seniors), or under 14 (juniors), on LADY DAY, 1893. 
For further particulars, apply HEAD MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 


FOR Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, J. D. McCiure, M.A., LL.M. ; 
to the Boarding House Master ; or to the Secretary. 
Term began January 12. 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


ACADEMY—HANOVER. 


GENERAL OR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 


OPENING OF SECOND HOUSE under COL. NIESER creates several 
Vacancies. Successes, July—October, 1892 :—Sandhurst, Rawson (just 17), 84th ; 
Cambridge, ‘‘ Little Go,” Lobb (1st in German).—Mr. Percy Reep, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, at 36, Lexham Gardens, S.W. 


pest and THREE UPPER FLOORS (each of 

1,500 feet area) of a WAREHOUSE in the OLD 
BAILEY to be LET. Suitable for any light manufac- 
turing business. For terms and order to view, apply :— 
The Registrar, Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, Liverpool 


Road, N., receives on pavment of a small fee, sufferers from scarlet 
fever, whose means will not afford proper isolation and treatment at home. 
Donors of ro guineas or more in one sum, and annual subscribers of a 


| guinea and upwards for more than one year, receive prompt aid in the re- 


moval of sufferers, with treatment free of charge for their domestic servants. 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS gratefully received 

by the Secretary at the Hospital. 

MAJOR W. CHRISTIE. 


The Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. Founded 1814. 


Prasident—The Right Hon. the Lord Charles Bruce. 
Treasurer—S. Hope Morley, Esq. | Chairman—T. Andros de la Rue, Esq. 


FUNDS are urgently needed to meet pressing liabilities, and to enable the Council 

of Management to place at the disposal of the suffering poor the Two Wards, 
containing 30 beds, which have been lying idle since the néw wing was opened by 
her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice in 1886. 

At the psesent moment every available bed is occupied, and many sad cases are 
awaiting admission. 

DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED, and will be thankfully RECEIVED by the Secretary, or they may 
be paid direct to the bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., 67, Lombard Street. 


PERTHSHIRE, NB. 
ST. MARTINS and BUTTERGASK. 


HERE will be exposed for Sale by Public Auction 

at THE Mart, TOKENHOUSE YaRD, LONDON (unless 
previously sold by Private Bargain), on Wednesday, 1st 
February, 1893, at Two o’clock precisely, these magnificent 
Residential, Agricultural, and Sporting Estates, as formerly 
advertised. 


ST. MARTINS.—Extent 4,500 Acres, Gross Rental 
(including Rent of MANsion-HovuseE and SHOOTINGS) over 
£5,000. 


BUTTERGASK.—Extent 1,250 Acres, Gross Rental 
(including Rent of SHootinGs), over £1,100. 


The Properties may be sold together or separately. 

Apply to Messrs. J. Watson Lyatt & Company, 
Land Agents, 118, Pall Mall, London ; Messrs. Linpsay, 
Jamigson, & HALDANE, Accountants, 24, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh; or to Messrs. SmitH & Mason, 


Solicitors, 28, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
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LONDON REFORWM ONION. 


OBJECTS. 
To reform the existing Administration of the River, Docks and Wharves, the Markets, Water Supply, means of Lighting, Locomotion, Police, 
the City Funds, Hospitals and other Charities, to disseminate knowledge concerning the unfavourable conditions under which vast numbers 
of the Working Population live, owing to defective and insanitary dwelling and working accommodation, irregular and ill-paid labour, the 
competition of Alien Immigrants, the harshness of the Poor Law, the unjust incidence of Taxation, the adulteration of Food, and other 
grave disadvantages, and to obtain for London full powers of Municipal Government. 
FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Arnold, John Harvey, Morg an (Sub) .. 
Barrow. R. V. Roberts, R. 


° 


4s | s &. & 
Abbott, George, M.R.C.S 5 Haldane, R. B., Q. ec ce 20 0 | Radford, G. H. 
Acland, The ight Hon. A. H. M. 10 0 | Halkett, "Baron... a Rawlinson, W.C.  .. oc ee 
Anderson, Curling x0 I Harrington, G. F.. I Reekie, H. B. t 
Apperson, G. | Harrison, C., L.C. | Ripon, Marquis of, Kc. (Don.) : 10 o 


Hebblethwaite, J. H. 


On OR 
ORR ONW 


Barrs, Hood, L.C.C Hertz, Miss F. | Robertson, Miss. ‘ ° 

Batty, F. J... Hill, James | Robinson, Nathan é 
Bayley, E. eo Hobhouse, Lord.. I | Rosebery, The Rt. Hon. Lord! je ae eee 0 
Bedford, James ae 1 Hole, J... | Samuel, H. Sylvester +. Se ae o 
Beeton. H. Holiday, Henry... Samuel, Dennis E. o 
Benn, J. W liam M. | Banter, T., L.CC. ... Sands, Kneed .. .. oo 
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Soctety 


FOR THE 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105, JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


| Bae this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object the protection 

of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility, in consequence of the 
Public regarding it as the appointed agency to apply the statutes protecting animals. It is 
earnestly and respectfully submitted that it has in consequence a strong claim upon the 
benevolence of the humane and charitable. 

The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a hearty assistance :— 
I. By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty that have been witnessed. 
II. By increasing the revenue of the Society by annual subscriptions, by donations, by testa- 

mentary gifts, and particularly by inducing their friends to become members. 

Officers trained at the chief office, and under the direction of. the chief secretary there, 
are attached to all the Branches of the Society throughout the kingdom, and despatched to 
remote parts as occasion may require. No prosecution permitted without direction from 
the chief office in London. Seven thousand six hundred and _ thirty-two convictions for 
cruelty obtained during the year ending December 15th, 1892. Dismissals less than 3 per cent. 

The increased operations ‘of the Society have drawn from the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much greater assistance, and unless 
such additional support be extended to them, this most righteous cause of humanity must 
suffer from insufficiency of means to carry out those many urgent measures which every 
wellwisher of this Society has so deeply at heart. Remittances may be forwarded to 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other Charities is divided among many Associations; but this Charity 
stands alone—the Defender of the defenceless, without any assistant. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE opinion among the Tories and 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: | iberal Unionists of London is that 


AT HOME. recent events in Egypt are “a 
great piece of luck” for the Govern- 
ment. Men who predicted that Ministers were 


certain to come to grief during the course of the 
session now say that they will “last another year at 
least ’’—all owing to the Egyptian crisis. We believe 
confidently in their lasting for another year, and 
longer also. But we demur to the suggestion that 
the Egyptian business is a “ piece of good luck” for 
them. The last time that Mr. Gladstone was 
declared by certain enthusiasts to have had a 
wonderful bit of good fortune was when Alexandria 
was bombarded. People now see more clearly than 
they did at the time the real purport of that event ; 
and there are few who do not regard it as having 
been almost the unluckiest incident in our recent 
history. It will be time enough to talk about the 
good fortune of Ministers in having to reinforce our 
garrison in Egypt, say twelve months hence. At 
present they are doing their duty because it is 
their duty. But they are not so foolish as to share 
the notion that Egypt has put them in luck’s way. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Labouchere has done 
his best to put an end to the misconstruction—-due 
probably to faulty reporting—of his recent interview 
with the Correspondent of the Temps. In this week’s 
Truth he gives us a sober statement of his faith, so 
far as foreign affairs are concerned; and we are 
bound to say that it is one with which no sensible 
Radical can seriously quarrel. It is perfectly true 
that our occupation of Egypt is a misfortune for 
this country, and that our withdrawal from it at the 
earliest practicable moment is a measure enjoined 
upon us alike by our honour and our interests. 
Those of us who held these views when our party 
was in opposition have no right to abandon them now 
when we are in power. So far, we find ourselves in 
entire agreement with Mr. Labouchere. Where the 
member for Northampton seems to us to be in the 
wrong is in his refusal to consider seriously the 
actual obligations under which Great Britain is at 
this moment placed with regard to Egypt. We are 
there, and though we do not intend to remain there, 
we cannot retire precipitately nor until we have ful- 
filled our pledges both to Europe and Egypt. 


STILL, we are not sorry that an able Radical 
politician like Mr. Labouchere should. from time to 


time remind us of the truth about our Egyptian 
occupation, and its purely temporary character. All 
that we wish is that he would not mar the effect of 
his teaching by useless exaggerations and paradoxes, 
very apt to be misunderstood abroad. 


Sir Henry JAMES (who spoke at Bury on Wed- 
nesday night) has now joined the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain in “ foreshadowing ” what 
the Times calls “the fighting tactics” which the 
Opposition mean to pursue when Parliament meets. 
The general position of the Government is to be 
“vigorously attacked” on the Address, and Sir 
Henry James told his friends that the Home Rule 
Bill, whether it be good or bad, is to be contested 
clause by clause, line by line, and letter by letter. The 
Times urges the obstructionists to find encouragement 
in a certain utterance of Lord Kimberley’s on Wed- 
nesday, which it describes as “singularly timid and 
tentative.” The obstructionists will fall into a big 
mistake if they shape their action according to any- 
thing Lord Kimberley may thus have said. The 
Government is not composed altogether of Lord 
Kimberley ; and the obstructionists will find to their 
cost that when they come to try on their “ fighting 
tactics” they will be met, not by anything timid and 
tentative, but by fighting tactics of a remarkably 
drastic and effective kind. In other words, unscru- 


pulous obstruction will be met by unhesitating use 
of the closure. 


It is well to prepare for what is before us. There 
is evidently a concerted plan amongst the Opposition 
leaders to obstruct and hamper the Government to 
the utmost of their no doubt very formidable 
obstructive resources. We will not pause to charac- 
terise the patriotism and decency of such a 
policy on the part of men holding their position in 
the State. Words are vain when politicians so far 
forget themselves. Luckily the Government is armed 
with something better than words for dealing with 
this attack. A weapon has been fashioned to its 
purpose by the gentlemen now in Opposition, and 
it is for a Liberal Government to show how really 
mighty a brand that can be in the service of the 
people when wielded by the proper hands. The 
closure is really a democratic institution. It makes 
for the saving of the public time and the sensible des- 
patch of Parliamentary business. If only due notice is 
given of the manner in which it is intended to be used 
no one can complain of its operation. The Minister 
“in charge of a Bill announces beforehand that (say) 


three days will be allowed for the second reading 
debate, and that at the end of that time the closure 
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will be moved for certain. If the Opposition 
want to debate the Bill seriously they can 
select their best speakers, and arrange with the 
Government whips the order of their coming 
on: in that case the debate will be about five 
hundred per cent. a more interesting and effective 
one than it would be if no limit had been fixed. If 
the Opposition only want to obstruct, let them blaze 
away. At the end of three days the knife falls, and 
there an end. This is how the closure can be used 
to meet the “fighting tactics” of Sir Henry James 
and his friends. If freely used, without hesitation or 
misgiving, the closure will enable the Government to 
get through their entire programme—these valiant 
filibusterers notwithstanding. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAILN’S little speech at Birmingham 
on Tuesday was a characteristic performance, though 
one ought to be a citizen of Birmingham, and to 
enjoy the proud satisfaction of having the great 
statesman as a neighbour and fellow-ratepayer, in 
order to understand his extraordinary outburst of 
cock-crowing. Birmingham, it seems, has been 
faithful to its favourite son, and this fact alone, in 
his opinion, atones for the rout of the Tory Govern- 
ment, and of the party of which Mr. Chamberlain 
himself was a prominent member. There was nothing 
new in his speech, though we are amused to find that, 
with characteristic ignorance, he repeated in cock- 
sure fashion the stupid fallacy of the Duke of 
Devonshire regarding the want of confidence of the 
House of Commons in the present Government. 
But, if Mr. Chamberlain could not say anything that 
was new, he was, at least, able to convince us of his 
determination to allow no nonsense about principle 
or former professions of faith to stand in the way of 
an absolute and undiscriminating opposition on his 
part to the policy of Ministers during the coming 
session. The zeal of the pervert burns in his heart, 
and it will not be his fault if, before many months 
are over, the people of England are left in any doubt 
as to the true character of the Radicalism of which 
he so long aspired to be the prophet. 


WHATEVER may be the legitimate claims of the 
Labour Party so-called, it is certain that its attempts 
to “jump the claim” in such constituencies as 
Halifax can only do mischief alike to the cause of 
labour and to the only political party from which 
that cause has anything to hope for. At Halifax the 
Liberal Association, representing all sections of the 
party, has adopted Mr. Rawson Shaw, a son of the 
late member, as its candidate in the coming election. 
This has not prevented Mr. Lister from coming for- 
ward and claiming the votes of the electors as a labour 
candidate. Mr. Lister is not himself a working-man ; 
there is very little to choose between his opinions 
and those of Mr. Shaw, and the only real difference 
between the two men is that Mr. Shaw possesses the 
confidence of the Halifax Liberals, and Mr. Lister 
does not. Yet because the latter chooses to call 
himself a labour candidate, he seems to think that he 
is entitled to override the Liberal organisation and the 
Liberal electors, and he has supporters in the press 
who share this view. It is to be hoped that the 
result of the Halifax election will be a lesson to those 
who try by devices of this sort to coerce the Liberal 
Party into acquiescence in demands which only a 
small section of the party support. It would be a 
real misfortune to the cause of Liberalism if such 
tactics as Mr. Lister and his friends have seen fit to 
adopt were to prove successful. If we have many 
cases like that of Halifax, the mere name of “ labour 
candidate” will be enough to arouse suspicion. 


MEANWHILE candidatures like that of Mr. Lister- 
at Halifax make the question of a second ballot one 
of. very serious practical importance; When the 


payment of Members has been arranged for—as we 
hope it will be this session—the second ballot will 
become an absolute necessity. It might be well, 
therefore, to include it among the provisions of the 
Registration and Electoral Reform Bill which is to 
be brought forward at an early date. Only bya 
step of this kind can we obviate the loss of strength 
which both political parties have at times to suffer 
from the appearance on the scene of “ independent” 
candidates. 


Ir is amusing to note the trap into which Tory 
newspapers and Tory speakers made haste to fall 
when they heard of the release of the two dynamite 
prisoners, Egan and Callan. So far as Callan is con- 
cerned, we practically know nothing. His release 
was decided upon by Mr. Matthews before he left 
office, and it is his decision, and not that of Mr. 
Asquith, that has now been carried out. But 
Egan’s case, it is notorious, has exercised the minds 
of many persons; and from the first there have 
been grave doubts as to his guilt. Guiltless he may 
not have been ; but both Sir Henry James and Mr. 
Matthews had such serious doubts as to his com- 
plicity in the crime for avhich he was condemned 
that he would almost certainly have been set at 
liberty last summer if it had not been for the 
General Election. Mr. Asquith in this matter also 
has therefore followed in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor. Nevertheless, this has not prevented an 
Ulster Member of Parliament from declaring that 
his release was “the result of a bargain between 
the McCarthyites and the Government,” nor has it 
stopped Mr. Chamberlain from making an equally 
unfounded statement in his speech on Tuesday. 


WE trust that the sentiments we expressed a 
few weeks ago when dealing with the question of 
Disestablishment in England are _ beginning to 
animate an increasing number of Churchmen. There 
has been a vigorous controversy in the Times of late 
on two subjects—one, evening communions; and the 
other, auricular confession. That the evening ad- 
ministration of the communion is in conformity with 
the plain language of the New Testament is hardly 
to be’contested. Nevertheless, there are those calling 
themselves English Churchmen—though, we fear, not 
Protestants—who regard the administration of the 
communion in the evening as a positive sin. As for 
the practice of confession in the English Church, the 
more readily the members of that Church grasp the 
fact that it is beginning to spread widely, the more 
quickly will they make up their minds to put an 
end to the whole system of pseudo-Romanism ina 
Protestant Establishment. The party of the priests 
will have to choose eventually between submission 
to the Church of Rome, within whose pale they 
would be in their proper place, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. In the meantime 
we trust that those who are not the supporters of 
the Establishment as a political institution will lose 
no opportunity of directing the attention of the 
country to the change which is creeping over both 
its docrines and its practices. 


THERE are, after all, a considerable number of 
tenant farmers in England who are not led astray 
by the economic heresies of Lord Winchilsea and 
Lord Pembroke. Cheshire has been to the fore in 
recent years in demanding land reform on Liberal 
lines; and on Wednesday a first conference of the 
Farmers’ Federated Clubs of that county and its 
neighbours, held at Preston, demanded the three F's 
and a Land Court for England. Lord Winchilsea, 
meanwhile, was explaining to the Kentish men at 
Tunbridge Wells that he had been growing wheat at 
a loss—he assigned no reason for growing it at 
all—and suggesting that taxes on land should 


be replaced by an increased income-tax, and that 
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Imperial Federation should involve Free Trade 
within the Empire and Protection against foreign 
goods. If that ever comes, our farmers will speedily 
find themselves in a worse position than ever. Not 
to speak of Canadian meat and Tasmanian fruit, the 
stimulus to wheat production in India and the North- 
West Provinces of the Dominion will speedily ex- 
tinguish all hope of profitable wheat-growing in 
England—until the world is populated beyond the 
means of subsistence. Moreover, a little attention 
to the elements of economics will convince the 
tenant-farmer that the rates and taxes of which he 
and Lord Winchilsea complain really tend to fall on 
his landlord. 


THERE is a slight hitch in the progress of the 
private Bill by which the London County Council 
seeks to throw a portion of the costs of projected 
improvements on ground values and house property. 
A new rate, not exceeding fourpence in the pound, 
is to be collected, if the Treasury permit, along with 
the income tax, under Schedule A; and, like that tax, 
it will be collected from occupiers and deducted by 
them from their rent. It will be levied on all land and 
houses within the County of London, occupied and un- 
occupied alike, and the landlord will not be permitted 
to escape it by any special contract with his tenant. 
The Bill touches owners of leaseholds, but it is difficult 
to see why it should not. They benefit by improve- 
ments if, as is extremely likely, the property they 
possess is relet under a fresh lease before their 
ground lease expires. On the other hand, a rate of 
fourpence in the pound is not a serious matter, even 
to the smallest owner of ground rents. The 
Property Protection Society have published a 
pathetic appeal on their behalf; but it is hard to 
see why owners of the best of securities should be 
exempted from special taxation any more than 
publicans or buyers of stocks and shares. 


WE called attention a few weeks ago, a propos of 
a speech of Mr. Bryce, to the advantage possessed 
by the democracies of France, Switzerland, and the 
United States over our own people in the teaching 
of the elements of politics which is given in their 
primary schools. It is satisfactory to see that 
the Education Department proposes to take steps 
to supply the deficiency. Mr. Acland told a 
deputation on Wednesday (this has been a week 
of deputations) that a new scheme for evening 
schools will shortly be issued, and that it will 
contain an extended syllabus on the life and 
duties of the citizen. It is in evening schools that 
the work was originally done in Switzerland, and 
that it can probably be done best. But it has spread 
there down to the primary schools; and we hope it 
will also spread downwards in England. Nothing 
could be more desirable for a democracy than in- 
struction in elementary politics, freed—as it is abroad 
—from all party considerations. 


DECIMAL coinage possesses immense advantages ; 
but there are unfortunately special difficulties attend- 
ingits introduction. As Sir William Harcourt told the 
deputation that urged the reform upon him last 
Wednesday, the poor man’s unit is the penny, and 
we cannot afford to have that unit upset. Even in 
countries which have long possessed a decimal coinage, 
the popular mind has often scarcely accepted the re- 
form. French peasants count in sous, and we suspect 
that German peasants still count in groschen, in 
spite of the First Revolution and the German 
Empire. Once upon a time—up to about five-and- 
thirty years ago—a coin called a shilling, and worth 
twelve and a half cents., existed in the United States. 
In the more provincial parts of the Union to this 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


day—in Western New York, for instance—retail 
prices are occasionally reckoned in these shillings. 
Nay, even in California—which ought to be suffi- 
ciently advanced—Mr. Stevenson has told us how 
the only coins recognised for small payments are the 
“long bit” and the “short bit’”—of which the 
former is the old-fashioned American shilling. But 
the crowning instance of popular prejudice against 
the institution is furnished by the island of Guernsey. 
There francs are the chief coins in circulation; but 
accounts are kept in pounds and shillings—not those 
of England, but of values peculiar to the island. 
And the Guernsey shilling is purely ideal. 


THERE is no use in looking at the 
ABROAD. despatch of reinforcements to Egypt as 
other than an unfortunate necessity. 
The troops have been despatched with the right 
promptitude, and already it is reassuring to learn 
the step has had a cooling effect upon the ebullient 
Cairene populace. If the Khedive is in a position to 
improve by the lesson likewise—that is to say, if he 
has been acting on spontaneous impulse and is not 
the tool of more important forces—all will be well, 
and may even be for the best. But the whole inci- 
dent, with the vision which it raises up of a possible 
train of the most serious complications, is a vivid 
illustration of the embarrassing and dangerous, as 
well as the thankless and onerous, task which we 
undertook for Europe when we were drawn into the 
occupation of Egypt. 


To speak plainly about the influences which may 
be working on the Khedive, that which is most 
prominent in the minds of those who have been 
watching certain diplomatic operations at Con- 
stantinople of late, is the effort undoubtedly 
being made to draw the Sultan into the Franco- 
Russian alliance and the possibility of his being 
offered a quid pro quo in the shape of support in his 
designs with regard to Egypt. The report which. 
was circulated on Friday of his prolonged Cabinet 
Councils on the Egyptian crisis, and his consultations 
on the subject with M. Nelidoff, give some 
colour to this theory. But it is so palpably 
to France’s best interests, from all points of view,,. 
to cultivate good relations with England, the Egyp- 
tian thorn in the cushion notwithstanding, that 
we hesitate to entertain this view, and content 
ourselves for the present with merely calling atten- 
tion to it. 


How much it is to be regretted that the French 
newspapers exercise so little self-restraint when 
discussing the Egyptian Question! Those of us who 
believe that it has been a signal misfortune for this 
country to have had the occupation of Egypt forced 
upon it, and who are really anxious to see a permanent - 
and pacific solution of the question arrived at, cannot 
but feel that the manner in which the French news- 
papers discuss the subject does more to hinder 
that solution than anything else. These fire-eating 
boulevardiers of the Temps and the other Parisian 
newspapers might at least bear two things in mind, - 
The first is the French occupation of Tunis, and the 
second the French retirement from the dual control 
in Egypt. So long as a French soldier remains in 
Tunis—to guard the province against the raids of the 
imaginary “ Kroumirs”—it does not lie with any 
Frenchman to charge this country with hypocrisy or 
duplicity in prolonging the stay of its troops in 
Egypt; nor are we likely to listen to charges of 
ambition, arrogance, cupidity, and so forth, when the 
men who make these charges take no account of the 
fact that it was through the desertion of their own 
Government from our side that we were compelled 
to take that prominent part in Egypt which has 
cost us so much and secured for us so little, but 
which honour now compels us to maintain until our 
task has been accomplished. 
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OF the two Royal weddings of the week, neither 
has any particular political significance. Even 
the most zealous of that numerous class of 
historians of the present, who habitually treat the 
democratised States of western Europe as if they 
were the monarchies of the later Middle Ages, cannot 
discover any special import in the marriage of the 
German Emperor’s youngest sister with a Prince of 
Hesse, or even of an Austrian Archduchess with a 
Prince of Wiirtemberg. But the former wedding 
has served as an occasion for the Czarewitch to visit 
Berlin—whence it may be inferred that the Czar 
desires to prove that the Russian Court is on excellent 
terms with that of Germany. The Emperor, on 
his part, has entertained his guest himself, instead of 
leaving him to the Russian Embassy. The Crown 
Prince of Roumania, too, has also suspended his 
honeymoon in order to be present at Berlin. 


THE banking crisis at Rome—* our little Panama,” 
as it was called by a Milanese journalist some time 
ago—has reached very serious proportions, and may 
possibly endanger the Ministry. The statements in 
the article of our Italian correspondent last week 
have been more than verified by the disclosures 
made. The Ministry, it is argued, must have known 
how matters stood, since they had not only the un- 
published report of Signor Alvisi, but those of the 
regular inspectors. Indeed, a circumstantial story is 
told of how a police official reported to a Minister 
that additional notes for the Banca Romana, to 
be put into circulation over its legal maximum, were 
regularly brought into Rome by a lady in a trunk, 
and how the Minister refused to take action to avoid 
a scandal and a erisis. Moreover, the Ministry 
recently nominated Signor Tanlongo of the Banca 
Romana, now under arrest, a Senator; both he and 
his chief cashier are said to have taken twenty-five 
million francs—represented by a receipt dated the 
3rd inst.—and both, together with the absconding 
cashier of the Banca di Napoli (just arrested in the 
disguise of a priest), declare that plenty of politicians 
will follow them to prison. The Banca Romana did 
business with the Vatican. Signor Tanlongo attended 
mass daily at 4 a.m., and did much of his business in 
the sacristy; and the Pope is said to be a heavy 
loser. The Government has done its best to check the 
despatch of telegrams on the subject. A private bank 
has suspended payment at Rome. Declarations more 
or less reassuring were made by the Premier in the 
debate of Wednesday ; but he obstinately refuses a 
Parliamentary inquiry. Perhaps this is wise, since 
one hundred and forty Deputies and several ex- 
Ministers of Finance are said to be compromised, 
and it is alleged that the expenses of Ministerial 
candidates at the General Election last year were 
largely paid by a loan (in an over-issue of notes) 
from the Banca Romana. Monarchies, after all, may 
be quite as corrupt as Republics. 


THE readiness shown by all parties in the German 
Reichstag—save the Social Democrats—to agree to 
some kind of compromise on the new Army Bills is 


in curious contrast to the refusals to surrender, and |. 


the readiness to face a dissolution, of which so much 
was said a few weeks ago. The fact is;the political 
parties are demoralised—in the Reichstag, by the 
compromising alliances some of them have formed 
at various times; in the country, by Anti-Semitism. 
The naval estimates have been passed readily 
enough: while the Bills introducing new taxes on 
the three “B’s”—-Bourse, beer, brandy, or rather 
spirits (Branniirein)—are now before the committee 
dealing with the military side of the scheme. It is 
on general considerations, of course, rather than on 


* financial, that their fate depends. It is noticeable 


that the Chancellor has absolutely refused to con- 
‘sider the compromise, already proposed, of the enrol- 
ment of additional recruits up to the present peace 


footing. Indeed, his tone suggests that he is confident 
of carrying the scheme in its entirety. 


AFTER all there is no evidence that Baron Reinach 
did not die a natural death. After four weeks’ 
experimentation, no trace of any known poison has 
been found in the body; but a poison hitherto 
absolutely unknown has been discovered. This, 
however, was eventually held to be some form of 
ptomaine—a poison generated by decomposition— 
and experiment on other corpses confirmed this con- 
clusion. The result provides a new argument for 
the advocates of cremation. If post-mortem exami- 
nations of exhumed bodies are so likely to give mis- 
leading results, why not effect them once for all 
soon after death, and then finally dispose of the 
corpse ? 

M. JAurRis, the Socialist, has been elected for 
Carmaux on a second ballot by a majority of 472 on 
a poll of 10,000. However, it is significant that five 
bye-elections of various kinds were held in France 
on Sunday, and no Monarchist or Bonapartist 
candidate appeared anywhere. The Comte de Paris 
last week, through his mouthpiece the Comte 
d’Haussonville, advised his party to take up the 
role of defenders of Capital against Socialism and 
Anarchism. Carmaux has hitherto been a safe seat 
for a Reactionary. But the Monarchists have not 
attempted to contest it after recent events. 


THE negotiations for the formation of a stable 
Ministerial majority in Austria have been proceeding 
for a month, but are now suspended for a time, 
Apparently the Ministry foresees a fresh develop- 
ment of the “Bohemian compromise” question as 
to the partition of Bohemia into German-speak- 
ing and Czech-speaking districts for official pur- 
poses, and is negotiating with the landlord party 
in Bohemia, who hitherto have been hostile to 
the measure. In Hungary the situation is more 
strained than ever. The Ministry wished to 
admonish Bishop Schopper for his attack on them 
« propos of the introduction of civil marriage. The 
Emperor positively refused. Two Ministers, conse- 
quently, are meditating resignation, and _ the 
supporters of the Ministry are inclined to secede 
towards the party led by Count Apponyi. The 
Clericals, therefore, are gaining ground. But what 
effect will the action of the Emperor have upon the 
Nationalists ? 


TROUBLE is again threatening in Argentina. 
The Radicals blame the Federal intervention in 
Corrientes, and a Ministerial crisis has been im- 
pending for some days. Gold is rising, stocks are 
falling, and the country seems on the verge of 
another of the minor crises which the last two years 
have caused English investors to endure with resig- 
nation, if not with equanimity. The despair of the 
Finance Minister is a more serious matter; and the 
bondholders’ committee appointed on Thursday has 
not come into existence a day too soon. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are about to 

LITERATURE publish Becket in the form in which 
Mr. Irving will present it at the 

Lyceum. This edition will make it plain that the 
drama has been prepared for the stage solely by 
Mr. Irving, to whose judgment this task was willingly 
left by the late Laureate. Becket will be the sixth of 
Tennyson’s plays which have seen the footlights. Of 
the others, Queen Mary, The Cup, The Promise of May, 
The Falcon, and The Foresters, three are associated 
directly or indirectly with the manager of the Lyceum. 
Queen Mary was produced at that theatre by Mrs. 
Bateman in 1876, with Mrs. Crowe as the Queen and 
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Mr. Irving as Philip II. The Cup was first played at 
the Lyceum six years later. It was Mr. Irving who 
suggested to the Laureate the subject of The 
Foresters, which was played in New York last year 
by Mr. Augustin Daly’s company. The Falcon was 
presented to the playgoing public at the St. James's 
Theatre under the Hare and Kendal management. 
To the end of his life Tennyson was deeply dis- 
appointed by the failure of The Promise of May, 
which had one of the “stormiest”’ of receptions, in 
theatrical words. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes, concerning our note 
last week upon the Laureateship, that Mr. Carton, 
Q.C., of Dublin, advocated Aubrey de Vere’s claims 
to the office in a recent lecture. 


Tue “ Life of Lord Aberdeen,” to be published in 
“The Queen’s Prime Ministers” series by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, will be ready on February 16th. It 
contains an unpublished letter from Her Majesty to 
the fourth Lord Aberdeen, several letters from Sir 
James Graham, a description of Lord Aberdeen by 
Mr. Gladstone, and also extracts from letters of that 
statesman to Lord Aberdeen. The volume throws 
much fresh light on the perplexities of the Coalition 
Government and on Lord John Russellas a colleague. 
Sir Arthur Gordon, we need scarcely add, was Private 
Secretary to his father when the latter, as Premier, 
presided over the Cabinet deliberations which led to 
the Crimean War. 


Mr. STEVENSON’S personal friends in this country 
were naturally alarmed by the announcement of his 
serious illness which reached this country last Satur- 
day afternoon. That announcement has happily since 
been contradicted. The truth is that Mr. Stevenson 
has been for years in a very delicate state of health. 
This is the reason for his long exile from his native 
country. In Samoa he has found a climate which 
suits him admirably, and there is every probability 
that he will live long in his “ happy island home.” 
The worst of it is that, unless his bealth should 
undergo an unexpected and permanent improvement, 
we are never likely to see Mr. Stevenson again on 
the pavement of Piccadilly or in the smoking-room 
of the Savile Club. 


A worD of welcome must be given to the West- 
minster Gazette, which is, after all, only the old Pall 
Mali writ large. The new Liberal evening paper 
appears on Tuesday next, with the opening of the 
new Liberal Parliament, and will be doubly weleome 
after the rather dreary interval of colourless and 
meaningless political writing of which we have had 
experience in the Northumberland Street paper 
during the last two months. London, too, the organ 
of the Progressist party in the County Council, 
promises well under the editorship of Mr. Donald. 


Ir seems rather late in the day to attack the 
“abstract”’ teaching of the older English economists. 
It has been a commonplace of economic literature 
for at least twenty years that economic theory is 
chietly valuable as a set of more or less provisional 
assumptions to enable the student to prepare for 
observing particular groups of economic facts. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison dealt with the danger of 
overlooking many elements in economic problems 
which are outside the sphere of the economist, 
in one of the earliest numbers of the Fortnightly 
Review, in 1865. Nay, Adam Smith did likewise. 
However, the Duke of Argyll does it again in his 
* Unseen Foundations of Society” (John Murray). 
It need hardly be said that current politics have 
directed his attention specially to the Ricardian 
theory of rent, on which he makes a tremendous 
onslanght. Next week.we hope to deal in more 
detail with what strikes us at first sight as an inter- 


esting and suggestive, but extraordinarily dogmatic 
and rather belated, piece of work. 


A DISTINGUISHED scholar has been added to the 
ranks of Cambridge professors by the election of the 
Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, of Christ's, to the 
Norrisian chair of Divinity, recently vacated by 
Professor Lumby. Mr. Robinson’s name has lately 
been brought before the world in connection with 
the newly-discovered “Gospel according to Peter,” 
on which he published a brief lecture, accompanying 
a “tentative edition” of the text; but he has been 
now for some time engaged upon the series of 
“Texts and Studies, contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature,’ of which he is the general 
editor. Mr. Robinson has also been Dean of his 
college and Vicar of All Saints’ Church. 


Tuis year the difficult project of erecting 
a meteorological and astronomical obsery- 
atory on the summit of Mont Blane will, 
we hope, be successfully completed. The building 
has been transported in parts to Chamounix, and 
already some of the materials have been carried as 
far as the Grands-Mulets, which is at an altitude of 
3,000 metres, and the Rocher Rouge (4,500 metres), 
lying about 300 metres below the summit. At these 
two altitudes cottages have been erected, one at the 
higher station as a place of refuge if necessary for 
the workers and observers, and the lower one asa 
store and house for the workmen. As yet the 
work has proceeded very slowly, owing to the 
fact that everything has had to be done by hand, 
but it is hoped that the putting up of the building 
will not absorb much time. The difficulty that 
arose with regard to the foundation was, as many 
of our readers may have heard, settled last winter 
from some experiments carried out at Meudon under 
the direction of M. Janssen, it having been decided 
to make use of the snow as a foundation. The 
observatory itself has been constructed in the shape 
of a truncated pyramid, and is made extremely strong 
and rigid, with double walls, windows, doors, shutters 
that can be hermetically sealed, and double-planked 
floors. As a precaution against the sinking of the 
snow underlying the observatory, screw-jacks are 
provided, so that the building can be kept hori- 
zontal, 


SCIENCE. 


LORD STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL 
OBITUARY. was the son of a most distinguished 
Chancellor, and himself exhibited an 
activity, and now and then an originality, very un- 
usual among our hereditary legislators. Lord St. 
Oswald will be better remembered as Mr. Rowland 
Winn, long one of the Conservative Whips in the 
Commons. Cardinal Foulon was Archbishop of 
Lyons. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Massachusetts, was an orator of extra- 
ordinary productivity and energy, and a thinker 
of considerable power and originality; he was 
also one of the most rapid of speakers. The Hon. L. 
Q.C. Lamar, one of the Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, had been Secretary of the Interior 
under President Cleveland, and was sent on a special 
mission to Russia by the Confederate Government in 
1862. His career offers a striking instance of the 
completeness of the reunion of the United States 
all the more, perhaps, because of the opposition to 
his appointment to the Supreme Court in 1887. 
Colonel the Hon. Oliver Montagu was an officer of 
some distinction in the service, as well as at Court 
and in Society. Mr. F.C. Wace, one of the Esquire 
Bedells of the University of Cambridge, and once 
Third Wrangler, was also prominent in municipal 
politics. Senor José Zorilla was the chief living poet 
and dramatist of Spain. Dr. William Price, of 
Llantrissant, was a self-constituted and eccentric 
representative of the Druids. His historical import- 
ance is due to the fact that he occasioned a legal 
decision in favour of the legality of cremation. 
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EGYPT. 


BBAS, whether moved merely by local intrigue 

and the promptings of his own rash young 
head or inspired by more formidable influences from 
outside, has chosen not to take his lesson in good 
part, and it has become necessary to strengthen 
Lord Cromer’s hand by an increase of the British 
garrison. This is a regrettable necessity, but there 
was nothing else for it. Posing as a national hero 
who resists British dictation, countenancing anti- 
British demonstrations in the streets, and en- 
couraging the Cairene press—the most reckless 
and irresponsible in the world—to lash up the 
excitable populace to the wildest ideas regard- 
ing the British occupation, the attitude of the 
young Khedive during the week has amounted to 
an open and dangerous defiance of our authority. 
There is only one answer to this. So long as we 
stay in Egypt the authority which we claim there 
must be maintained and respected. England may 
be anxious to leave Egypt—we believe the great 
majority of the English people are eager for evacua- 
tion—but while ready to go out in her own time and 
of her own free will, England cannot submit to be 
kicked out. The dignity and prestige of England 
so far prescribe otherwise, that, supposing we had 
actually decided on withdrawing from the country 
next week, such proceedings as those the Khe- 
dive has just lent himself to would necessitate 


our rescinding that decision and remaining until 
-our position had been thoroughly reasserted. This 


is a fundamental principle of conduct as to which all 


“Englishmen, Liberal or Tory, evacuationist or Jingo, 
.are bound to think the same. 


It involves no 
prejudice to the question of eventual evacuation. 
We have been in Egypt since the suppression of 
Arabi’s rebellion with the tacit consent of Europe. 
We have discharged our difficult duty there with- 
out infringing any legitimate rights or privileges 
possessed in Egypt by other nations. We do not 
mean to infringe these rights or privileges now, 
as Lord Rosebery’s note has already formally assured 
the Powers. We make no new claim, and Lord 


-Cromer, in insisting on the removal from office 


of an obstructive Minister, has exercised no new 
authority, none which he has not already put in force 
on several occasions, and which Lord Granville in 1884 


_defined as one of the essential conditions of our 


occupation. It is only the new Khedive who has 


.chosen to test whether this authority would be 


backed up if necessary by the essential military 


sanction which is behind it. The despatch of re- 


inforcements is the only way of clearing his mind 


-on this matter with due convincingness; and the 


promptitude with which this step has been taken, 
following the promptitude with which Lord Cromer 
was instructed with regard to Fakhri, ought to be 
sufficient to undeceive not only Abbas, but his insti- 
gators, and to show them that, if their object be to 
hasten the departure of England, they have been for 
the past fortnight going precisely the wrong way 
about it. 

This much, we repeat, is matter about which there 
can be no second opinion—a plain matter of duty 
to ourselves and to our national dignity which we 
have no choice but to follow out whatever the con- 
sequences. But there is no concealing the fact that 
the contumacy of Abbas and the demonstrations it 
has evoked during the week, give the situation in 
Egypt a new and grave complexion. We do not 
believe in shaking hands with the devil until you 
meet him, and we still hesitate, as we did last 
week, to entertain the theory that the Khedive is 
acting merely as the instrument of an occult policy 
directed through Constantinople from more Western 


capitals—a theory which would bring us face to 
face with not merely the Eastern Question, but with 
the European Question in its most imminent and 
tremendous aspect. We still cherish the conviction 
that the statesmen who direct the foreign policy of 
France think more of cultivating the good feeling of 
England than of purchasing the problematical co- 
operation of the Sultan at the price which would 
be involved in abetting his ambitious longings 
with regard to Egypt. The Sultan’s reported 
conferences with M. Nelidoff, it is true, are not a 
reassuring symptom; but it is France which is most 
concerned here, and apart from external issues, France 
has too many and too valuable interests in Egypt to 
lightly desire the disturbance of conditions as neces- 
sary to the security of these interests as they are to our 
own. As it happens, there is ample room for explain- 
ing the Khedive’s proceedings on personal and local 
considerations, and these considerations are serious 
enough. Abbas is young, headstrong, ambitious, 
and anti-English, with, apparently, more of the grand- 
father in him than of the tame and reasonable 'lewfik. 
With this there is the fact, full of a cynical signifi- 
cance, that, notwithstanding our decade of patient 
well-doing, the Egyptian population, in the provinces 
as well as in Cairo, is ready at the first encourage- 
ment to seethe into an anti-English ferment which 
brings them to the verge of rebellion. This is a cir- 
cumstance hinted at more than once in Mr. Milner’s 
book, which would seem to indicate that the substruc- 
ture on which the fair fabric of our reform in Egypt is 
reared is as yet far from sound. Indeed, it has been 
pointed out that there is now a generation of young 
Egyptians grown to manhood, like Abbas, since the 
bombardment of Alexandria, who do not appreciate 
all the facts of our occupation, and who burn with 
an ardent national spirit which knows only impatience 
of our presence. With an anti-English Khedive— 
if such he continue to be—counterworking our 
representatives, and with a population inflammable 
and hostile, there would be materials for trouble 
enough in Egypt without any help from foreign 
interference. 

Our hope rests on three considerations: first, 
the prompt impressing on the Egyptian mind of 
the idea that we mean to stand no nonsense, and 
will stay in the country just so long as we are 
obstructed and trifled with ; second, the equally em- 
phatic impressing of the idea that we are determined 
to leave the country at the first favourable opportunity 
—an opportunity which it is for the Egyptians them- 
selves, by facilitating our work, to create; and third, 
the youth of the Khedive. If Abbas is so young as 
to have mistaken his power and our character, he is 
also young enough to learn better. He will have 
a wholesome adviser in Riaz, who, if not exactly an 
enthusiastic reformer, is yet a shrewd and honest 
man, and a believer in English good faith. Riaz can 
teach Abbas that the surest and shortest road to 
securing his independence and that of his cou try is 
by co-operating with the English in hast ning 
on the completion of their task; and if Abbas 
can learn this lesson he in turn can teach it to 
the young Egyptian Nationalists, with whom he 
is so popular. Thus would a sound seed of hope 
for his own and Egypt’s future be sown, as well as a 
difficulty got out of. But the Liberal Government 
has the chief duty in this matter. It must give both 
England and Egypt the benefit of its Liberalism as 
well as of its nerve, and while it finds itself driven 
into strong courses in order to vindicate the national 
position, it must not forget to make it clear to all 
that it is pledged to evacuation as well as to reform, 
and that a Liberal Gov.:.ament is more determined 
than another that the piedge of evacuation shall be 
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THE LIBERAL FEDERATION, 


T is too late in the day to discuss Mr. Asquith’s 
speech at Liverpool last week. By that speech 
the Home Secretary brilliantly justified the hopes of 
his friends, and advanced a step further in his career 
of rapid and steady progress. But we now stand 
too close to the Session itself to feel justified in 
discussing a political utterance which is already 
more than a week old. On Tuesday the whole 
world will be let into the secrets of the Ministerial 
programme, and any attempts to guess at those 
secrets now must of necessity be foolish and 
useless. But it is not too late to say something 
about the great political organisation to whose 
meetings at Liverpool the presence of the 
Home Secretary gave additional importance. The 
National Liberal Federation has always had plenty 
of critics, and it never had more than at the 
present moment. Enthusiastic politicians, burning 
with new-found zeal on behalf of the movement 
which for the moment seems to them to be of 
supreme importance, have always had a certain 
distaste for the Federation. To such persons it 
has naturally seemed to be too slow, too cautious— 
too old-fashioned, in short. Ardent youths, who 
have, perhaps, secured the control of an organ in 
the press, and who are apt to mistake their own 
outcries for the unanimous voice of the people, are 
very impatient if the Federation fails instantly to 
respond to their demands. It is then that they 
hurl maledictions against it, and threaten it with 
the loss of public favour and influence. This has 
been going on for years, and the Federation has 
— under the process. All the time it has 
een advancing, and has long since outstripped 
some of those who once considered it too slow in 
movement. We are not at all afraid that it will 
suffer greater harm from its present critics than 
that which it has encountered in the past. 

The mistake of these critics is in their notion 
of the constitution of the Federation. They dream 
dreams of wire-pullers, official and otherwise; they 
talk about stereotyped machinery, political red-tape, 
and so forth, and they are for ever threatening the 
leading spirits of the Federation with an outbreak 
of genuine popular sentiment which is to sweep 
them away. We should hear less of this foolish 
talk if the critics knew the constitution and 
character of the body they condemn. The National 
Liberal Federation represents, in the widest and 
fullest sense, the working Liberals of England. If it 
was once ruled by a Birmingham clique, it has long 
since become free, and neither clique nor locality can 
now claim to have any special influence over it. Its 
real strength, moreover, has never depended: upon 
the men at headquarters, strong and capable though 
those men are. It has been derived from the fact 
that in every constituency the men who take the 
most active part in promoting the interests of the 
Liberal party are those who have elected their repre- 
sentatives on the Federation. That body is, in short, 
the Parliament of the active Liberal workers and 
organisers throughout the country, and its first duty 
is to register and, so far as possible, give effect 
to their wishes. It is idle, in these circumstances, to 
threaten the Federation because on any particular 
question it does not move so fast or go so far as some 
desire. If the representatives of the New Socialism, 
or any other movement of the time, .wish to 
control the Federation, there is only one mode in 
which they can give effect to their desires. They 
must influence public opinion in the constituencies, 
and induce those Liberal workers who are, after all, 
the backbone of our party, to share their views. 
Until they have done this they only waste their time 


by complaints against the organisation and its 
officers. 

Nor is it reasonable to attack the Federation, as 
some of its critics do, because at its annual meetings 
there is nothing like free discussion on political 
questions. ‘The purpose of those annual meetings is 
not to debate points of interest in connection with 
politics, but to give effect to conclusions which the 
constituent bodies of the Federation have already 
arrived at. Free discussion would indeed be abso- 
lutely incompatible with the usefulness of the 
Federation. A body of more than a thousand dele- 
gates could never get through their business in the 
appointed time if they were to turn themselves into a 
debating society, and discuss any particular question 
which any individual member might choose to 
raise. This fact is so obvious that it is difficult to 
see how reasonable men can ignore it. The real 
discussion of the resolutions which are submitted to 
the Federation takes place in the different Liberal 
Associations throughout the country. The greatest 
care is taken at headquarters to ascertain the 
opinions of the various associations on the points to 
be submitted to the annual meeting, and it is in-. 
variably the opinion of the majority of those associa- 
tions which guides the executive in arranging the 
programme of that meeting. Complaints are made 
in some quarters that many of the leading persons 
connected with the Federation are rich men who 
can drive to the meetings in their carriages, and on 
this fact is founded a charge of want of sympathy 
with working men. Only those who do not know 
how the Liberal Associations are formed and how 
they carry on their work, will accept taik of this 
kind as well-founded. It is a good thing, not 
only for the Liberal party but for the country, 
that we have some men of wealth and social position 
in our party. Assuredly it will be a bad day for 
England when the social and political lines of 
cleavage coincide. But there is not a constituency 
in the kingdom in which the majority of the Liberal 
party is not composed of working men; nor do we 
believe that there is a single Liberal Association 
allied to the Federation the majority of whose 
members do not belong to the working classes. And 
let it be remembered that the vote of the working 
man in all these Associations counts for exactly as 
muchas the vote of the wealthiest manufacturer. 
Those, therefore, who ignorantly ascribe hostility to 
the claims of labour to the Federation are really 
charging the true labouring party of the country 
with being hostile to itself. What they mean is 
simply that they have not yet induced the working 
men of England to accept their doctrines upon 
debatable points of labour policy. 

We do not pretend to think that the National 
Liberal Federation is perfect ; we are far from say- 
ing that it is not capable of improvement. To us 
it has always seemed that a mistake was made when 
the headquarters of the Association became practic- 
ally identical with the official headquarters of the 
Liberal party. The Federation ought to stand apart 
from the Government, and from the official organisa- 
tion of our party in Parliament. Its chief business 
is not to assist the Whips in doing their work, but 
to organise and stimulate public opinion in the con- 
stituencies. Its voice is certainly most powerful 
when it can speak as the representative of the 
Liberal voters of the United Kingdom, and convey 
their wishes and demands to the leaders of the 
party. In doing this work it has no superior and 
no equal at present; yet we can conceive of ways in 
which it might be enabled to do it still more 
effectually. In the meantime let those who com- 
plain of the Federation because it is not sufficiently 
responsive to their individual wishes, understand 
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that the remedy lies in their own hands. They 
cannot hope to bully the representatives of English 
Liberalism into the acceptance of any proposition 
which is distasteful to them. No amount of lectur- 
ing or leader-writing will induce the sturdy Liberals 
of the North of England to adopt a line that does 
not commend itself to their own judgment. But 
though these men cannot be bullied, they may be 
persuaded. If their critics can win the working 
classes, not in London only but throughout the 
country, to their side, they will have no reason to 
complain of the frigidity or hostility of the Federa- 
tion. In that case it will represent the new opinions 


‘of the constituencies just as faithfully as it repre- 


sents those which they now hold. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


T is a great pity that prominent statesmen do not 
make it their business to study the Constitutional 
history of their own country. <A very slight ac- 
quaintance with the Parliamentary annals of the last 
sixty years would have saved the Duke of Devonshire 
from the rash assertions which he ventured to make 
at Skipton last Saturday. It is true, no doubt, that 
other members of the Opposition have preceded and 
will probably follow him in the same kind of un- 
instructed reasoning. But his own position, as 
Leader of the Unionist Liberals, and the time at 
which his speech was made—the very eve of the 
Session—confer peculiar importance on his words. 
And so, though we might otherwise be disposed to 
pass over what the Duke calls “a good deal of rather 
loose speaking and writing,” we propose to examine, 
with some care, the Duke’s singular views on the 
Constitution of this country. 

The first point which the Duke endeavours to 
establish is that the present Government “ has never 
either asked for or received any vote of confidence 
or otherwise from the existing House of Commons.” 


The existing House of Commons, indeed, the Duke. 


admits, declared that it had no confidence in the 


late Government; but that, he contends, is a totally _ 


different thing from recording its confidence in the 
existing Administration. But surely the Duke must 
know that the last thing which the House of Com- 
mons ever does is to declare its confidence in any 
Administration. It proves its confidence by sup- 
porting its measures and by defeating its opponents ; 
and, except on rare occasions—as, for instance, when 
the House of Lords has made the mistake of con- 
demning a Goyernment’supported by the nation—the 
House of Commons has never expressly declared its 
confidence in Her Majesty’s existing advisers. Why 
should it have done in 1892, or why should it do in 
1893, what it did not do in 1841 or 1859? If the 
issue of “ No Confidence” is to be raised, it can only 
be raised by the Opposition. The Duke, who is 
almost the only man alive who has personally pushed 
such a question to a successful issue, ought to know 
that this is the established practice of the British 
Constitution. 

But the Duke then goes on to a still greater 
error. Before Parliament is called upon to discuss 
the merits of the measures which may be proposed 
to it, the first question it has to decide is whether 
the present Government has any right to propose those 
measures to it at all. If the Duke means by this 
language that itis the duty of the Opposition to raise 
the question of confidence during the debate on the 
Address, we pity our opponents for their tactics, but 
we cannot quarrel with them on Constitutional 
grounds. But if he only means to say, as we infer 


from his language that he does mean to say, that 
the present Government has no right because, though 
it represents a majority of the British people, it does 
not represent a majority of the people of Great 
Britain, we reply that the right of the present 
Government to bring forward its measures is precisely 
the same as the right of every other Government, 
from the days of Mr. Pitt downwards. Ministers enjoy 
that right because they have been called to office by 
the Crown, and because it has been the invariable 
practice to concede that right to Ministers to whom 
the Crown has entrusted power, till it has been 


shown, by express vote, that they do not enjoy the 


confidence of the House. A right which was con- 
ceded to Sir Robert Peel in 1835, who was placed in 
office by the will of the Sovereign, notwithstanding 
the adverse views of the majority of the House of 
Commons, cannot be refused to Mr. Gladstone in 
1893, who has been called to office in consequence 
of a vote given by the House of Commons. 

The third point on which we are at issue with 
the Duke is his contention that the Opposition have 
a right to know, even before the Address is passed, 
the general principles which underlie the Home 
Rule measure. We reply emphatically that they 
have no right to any knowledge of the kind; and 
that they have not only no right, but that they have 
not a shred of a precedent on which such a right 
could be claimed. None of the great reforms of the 
present century have been foreshadowed in the 
manner which the Duke claims it is right that Home 
Rule should be foreshadowed. All of them have 
been brought forward by responsible Ministers speak- 
ing at their own time. Why should the present 
Government depart from the practice of Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, and all the great Ministers 
of the century? These men were at least as well 
versed in the rules of the Constitution as the Duke 
of Devonshire; and Mr. Gladstone may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, if his practice does not 
accord with the theories of the leaders of the 
Unionists, it is founded on precedent and fortified 
by example. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR. 


R. MUNDELLA was able on Tuesday to ex- 
\ plain his new Labour Department to two 
industrial deputations at the Board of Trade. The 
same day Mr. Asquith made an important announce- 
ment regarding factory inspection to five deputations 
who waited on him at the Home Office. These 
deputations deserve a word for themselves. We can 
imaginenomore satisfactory evidence of a Government 
getting into touch with its true basis of strength and 
of a democracy learning how to use the true instru- 
ment of its progress than they afford. The two 
deputations who waited on Mr. Mundella represented 
the two most important industrial organisations 
in these Kingdoms, the Trade Union Congress 
and the Co-operative Union. Mr. Asquith’s five 
were chiefly women’s deputations—all, indeed, but 
one which came from the Trade Union Parliamentary 
Committee. It is not the first time, of course, that 
deputations of the kind have been received by 
Cabinet Ministers. But it is the first time that the 
same sort of rapport has been evinced between pre- 
cisely this class of deputation and the members of a 
Government in power. Here were no formal and 
unsanguine addresses responded to with distant 
official platitudes and pompous evasions. The 
Ministers came to the representatives of labour 
with actual reforms in their hands and with 
straightforward promises which had the ring of 
sincerity and earnest purpose. And the depu- 
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tations, in entering the Government offices, felt 
as if they were in an atmosphere of sympathy, 
and by no means in the chill air of old- 
fashioned officialdom. Mr. Asquith, indeed, driven 
from the Home Office to the Foreign Office in search 
of a room large enough to accommodate his numer- 
ous visitors, and then having to address them under 
circumstances of “ standing room only,” seemed quite 
as if he were at some enthusiastic Radical meeting. 
Only it was not a Radical politician reiterating 
pledges, it was a Radical Minister announcing their 
fulfilment; it was not the man in Opposition bestow- 
ing criticisms and promises with a sense of freedom 
and irresponsibility, it was the man in power coming 
into direct contact with the people, and in their 
presence, so to speak, translating promise into per- 
formance. 

Looking a little further ahead than the imme- 
diate present, we are disposed to attach to this aspect 
of Tuesday’s proceedings even more importance than 
to the actual reforms then announced. It is an 
object-lesson which must have a fruitful effect upon 
the country, and the significance of which Ministers 
themselves would do well to ponder. We say this in 
no spirit of opportunism. Very much the contrary. 
Everyone who is capable of feeling the trend of 
events knows that we are now ata great turning-point 
in our social and political history. The ideas of all 
parties, let us frankly recognise, are as yet in a state 
of flux and hesitancy with regard to the looming 
problems which all see to be inevitable, but which 
none have as yet adequately faced. The future— 
not that of to-morrow or next day, but the future 
of the generation—will lie with that party which 
first meets the people eye to eye with confidence 
regarding these problems, which shows itself most 
eager to grapple with them and most bold and 
thorough in its method of doing so. That is one 
fact ; another is that it will be a calamity for the 
cause of progress, no less than a stultification of its 
own raison @étre, if the party to whom this trust is 
to fall is not the Liberal party. For this reason it 
is essential that, between now and the greater 
election which is to come, every act of Liberal 
Ministers in the direction of democratic reform 
should bear upon it the stamp of thoroughness and 
courage, and should be considered not merely in its 
intrinsic character but with a view to its resultant 
effect in convincing the people that the Liberal party 
is in the new state of things, as in the old, the true 
and natural instrument of democratic evolution. 

We rejoice that the reforms announced by Mr. 
Mundella and Mr. Asquith this week are eloquent of 
the evidences of this strenuous spirit. Mr. Asquith’s, 
indeed—comprising provision for very extended 
factory inspection and the appointment of women 
inspectors, as well as a scheme for freeing the 
Employers’ Liability Act from the paralysing influ- 
ence of the theory of “common employment ”’—are 
but the sequel of a long train of administrative 
reforms which he has been spiritedly carrying out 
since he came into office. Mr. Mundella’s Labour 
Department, however, is something new as well 
as bold. It is, as Mr. Mundella has framed it, 
practically on the lines which we described last 
week, with the exception that it does not yet include 
any provision for serving as a Board of Conciliation 
in trade disputes. That is a function, however, 
which we hope to see added by-and-by. For the rest, 
we are glad to recognise that the department is 
organised according to the best plan which the 
experience of other countries can suggest. Dr. 
Gould’s bureau in Washington is the model mainly, 
but not entirely, followed. The correspondents will 
be independent officials and not mere Trade Union 
secretaries sending in reports in their spare time; 


and the department will be directed by a capable 
head in the person of Mr. Llewellyn Smith, with a 
capable right-hand man in the person of the well- 
tried Mr. Burnett. It is a project with a great 
future before it, and Mr. Mundella is to be con- 
gratulated in being the Minister associated with its 
inception. 


WHERE WILL THEY SIT? 

JT is understood that the great question is still 

undecided. The gentlemen who take credit for 
possessing a monopoly not only of the brains and 
wealth, but of the Liberalism of the Liberal party, 
are suffering agonies of doubt and indecision con- 
cerning the proper place in which to sit in the new 
House of Commons. Shall they boldly join hands 
with their political allies, the Tories, and openly 
avow themselves members of the Opposition? ‘Tio 
take this course would be manly, straightforward, 
and honest; but it is not on that account that we 
may expect them to take it. Has not their great 
leader, the Duke of Devonshire, just announced that 
the present House of Commons has not yet shown 
any confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and may he not 
be buoyed up by the hope that when the Liberal 
party finds itself drawn up in its strength in Parlia- 
ment it will promptly expel the present Ministry 
and place its fortunes in the hands of the Liberal 
Unionists? The man who is capable of saying what 
the Duke of Devonshire said last Saturday is capable 
of believing anything; and it is just possible that he 
and Mr. Chamberlain think that the Treasury Bench 
may after all be the appointed place of the Liberal 
Unionist leaders in the new House of Commons. 
Happily the question which now disturbs the minds 
of the pundits of Unionism is not one of much con- 
sequence to anybody else. We cannot now witness 
a repetition of the scandalous spectacle which was 
presented in the old Parliament, when three or four 
gentlemen deliberately seated themselves in the 
midst of the men to whom they were most violently 
opposed in politics, and by so doing inflicted upon them 
the greatest possible amount of personal embarrass- 
ment and annoyance. Until Mr. Chamberlain induces 
the Liberal party to give him that vote of confidence 
which the Duke of Devonshire evidently believes to 
be within the range of possibility, the Treasury 
Bench, at all events, will be kept free from Liberal 
Unionist invasion, and Ministers will be able to 
consult together without being compelled to let the 
Opposition into their secrets. 

It may be that Mr. Chamberlain and his friends 
will feel that it is only by acting on the flank of the 
enemy that they can really harass him, and that in 
consequence of this belief they will sit below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side of the House. If 
they should venture to do so we may expect a rather 
lively time during the coming Session. We do not 
know that there is a single “‘ corner-man ” below the 
gangway who is prepared meekly to give up his 
place to Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Henry James. Mr. 
Labouchere is always willing to treat his opponents 
with affability ; but he will hardly go the length of 
sacrificing his own favourite seat to the arch-enemy. 
Nor will Mr. Cobb or Mr. Picton look on with placid 
satisfaction at an act of usurpation which substitutes 
the bitterest opponents of Ministers for their friends. 
Upon the whole, we are inclined to think that if it is 
merely their own convenience and comfort which 
the Liberal Unionists have in view, the best thing 
they can do will be to stick to the places they had in 
the last Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain will thus 
retain his position as a “front bench man,” and he 
and Sir Henry James will be at hand to advise Mr. 
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Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill on the tactics to 
be pursued for the purpose of dislodging the Ministry. 
However, it is just possible that the Liberal 
Unionists may decide that principle requires them to 
sit among the Ministerialists. In that case one 
thing at least ought to be made plain to them. If 
on every question save that on which they split from 
their party—the question of Ireland—they are pre- 
pared to give Ministers a fair hearing and to support 
them so far as their proposals are consistent with 
Liberal principles, then the Liberals will have no 
right to object to their sitting amongst them. This, 
of course, is as it should be ; we may go further, and 
say that this is as it must be, if the Liberal Unionists 
are honest in their professions. But if, on the other 
hand, these gentlemen propose to attack Ministers 
not merely upon their Irish policy, but upon every 
question that seems to furnish the Opposition with a 
chance of doing damage to the Government, then 
their presence on the Liberal benches will be nothing 
short of an outrage upon public decency, and will do 
much to embitter a situation which is already bitter 
enough. Weare not among those who believe that 
the Liberal Party will under any circumstances 
recover all those whom it has lost since 1886. “IT 
came out with Lord Hartington, but Pll be dashed 
if I go back with him,” were the words used by 
a distinguished Liberal Unionist peer a year or two 
ago in reply to talk of reunion, and they express the 
sentiments of many of the Secessionists. Such men 
are acting with deliberate dishonesty when they con- 
tinue to sit on the Liberal benches and to hide 
themselves under the name of the party they 
have abandoned. But, nevertheless, we hope and 
believe that there are still among the Liberal 
Unionists some who have not cast off their 
Liberalism like an old garment, and who are 
prepared to support a Liberal Government when 
giving effect to Liberal principles anywhere except 
in Ireland. Such persons may without impropriety 
take their seats on the Liberal benches next Tues- 
day. But is Mr. Chamberlain to be reckoned 
amongst the number ? 


SHORT WORK WITH THE ADDRESS. 


N one of his thoughtful speeches on social ques- 
tions Mr. Haldane once spoke of members of 
the House of Commons as “the people’s men of 
business.” Why does this phrase strike us as so 
irresistibly comic, even when delivered with all Mr. 
Haldane’s gravity ? The average British member is 
staid, solid-looking, and not over-eloquent—a man 
of forty and of means. He has no Gallic levity, 
no German profundity of detailed knowledge, no 
American readiness, no Irish enthusiasm—nothing, 
in fact, which would palliate, if not justify, oc- 
casional verbosity. He has usually been  suc- 
cessful in his private business, and might be 
expected to be equally successful in managing 
the business of others. Yet the House of Com- 
mons is about the worst business assembly in the 
world. The French Chamber is not perfect, but 
it would never stand the sort of nonsense which 
occupies the House of Commons for hours and days. 
The American Congress is a highly organised business 
machine. It is said that strong language is some- 
times used in the legislature of Texas, but even in that 
they have the advantage over us, for a good impre- 
cation is less offensive than a hashed-up magazine 
article. Our legislators discuss and debate and do 
nothing, until the blunt common-sense of the demo- 
cracy has dubbed St. Stephen’s a “ talking-shop.” . If 


this sort of thing goes on much longer, it may lead, 
by a route of its own, to the same distrust of Parlia- 
mentarianism which is prevalent abroad. 

The present is a good time for the House of 
Commons to turn over a newleaf. The majority are 
keenly anxious for reform. The minority saved their 
seats by saying they were more advanced on English 
questions than the Liberals. Whatever they may 
do or say where Ireland is concerned, the present 
Opposition cannot afford to openly obstruct beneficent 
English legislation. If, indeed, the Government’s 
social Bills were drafted in a half-hearted spirit, a 
group of Tory Democrats could effectively obstruct 
them by proposing to “go one better.” Butif the Bills 
prove,as we believe they will, to be as thorough as were 
ever introduced by any Government, obstruction would 
only bring grist to the Liberal mill. So that the 
situation within the House is eminently favourable 
for British reform. Outside the House the eager 
expectation of the people will immensely strengthen 
the hands of the Government. The prospect can 
only be spoilt if the Opposition are encouraged to 
waste time on full-dress debates. We call upon 
Liberal members to give the Government what 
was promised at Newcastle on behalf of the Irish 
members, “a steady and, what is better, a silent 
support.” 

Speech is a most effective weapon wherewith to 
attack a Government, but an antiquated blunderbuss 
for the purpose of defence. It is the duty of a Minister 
to reply shortly and courteously to any serious attack 
which concerns him. It is the duty of the private 
member to wait quietly till the attack has spent itself, 
and then follow his leader into the division lobby. 
There may, of course, be exceptions. It would be as 
cruel to prevent Mr. Labouchere airing his para- 
doxes as it would be to deprive him of his cigar- 
ette. Cases of conscience may arise. A few words 
of criticism plainly put are sometimes of service 
in Committee. On a great occasion like the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill a certain 
liberty of utterance may be allowed. But, as a 
general rule, the Liberal who takes up much time 
during the coming session must expect to be put 
down as either a conceited self-advertiser or a dis- 
appointed place-hunter. Public opinion must be 
educated as to the necessity of silent members. 
With all deference to Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
what is most wanted to put Home Rule—and 
the rest of our programme—through, is not so 
much new rules or the frequent use of the Closure, 
as self-restraint on the part of supporters of the 
Government. 

The first opportunity for this self-denying ordin- 
ance is the debate on the Address. An active county 
Liberal is to propose, and an active London Liberal 
is to second, that respectful document. . It is usual 
for the leader of the Opposition to thereupon rise to 
criticise the speech, and for the leader of the House 
to reply to him; but there is no reason why the 
debate should go any further. Nothing has been 
done of any importance since the Prorogation on 
which the two parties seriously differ, except perhaps 
the appointment of the Evicted Tenants’ Commission. 
On this subject there will be subsequent opportuni- 
ties for debate. It is simply absurd to spend time 
discussing the mere catalogue of future legislative 
proposals when the measures themselves would 
be before the House in a week or two if 
members would only restrain their verbosity. It 
is said that Mr. Redmond will move an amend- 
ment condemning the Government for not releasing 
all the dynamiters, while Mr. Chamberlain will move 
another condemning them for releasing two of them. 
But Mr. Redmond will do nothing of the sort if he is 
really anxious to help Home Rule forward, and Mr. 
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Chamberlain will restrain his venom if he first 
consults his colleague, the Member for East 
Birmingham, as to the facts concerning Egan and 
Callan. So we hope to see the Address voted 
immediately after Mr. Gladstone sits down on 
Tuesday afternoon, and if (which we cannot help) 
the Tories or hyper-Tories insist on prolonging 
the debate, no Liberal should assist their ob- 
struction by saying a word. To those Liberals 
who have philippics in their pockets, we should only 
suggest the existence of private members’ days. Mr. 
Biggar had a maxim—there is no better for a self- 
respecting obstructionist who obstructs for good 
cause, and not from the mere love of hearing himself 
speak—Never to speak except in Government time. 
Reverse the maxim, and you have the whole duty of 
a supporter of the Government. On Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, he may call attention to real 
grievances without doing his party any harm. But 
why in the name of all the vanities should he wish 
to speak upon the Address ? 


THE RELEASE OF EGAN. 


Ww congratulate the Home Secretary upon his 
courage. ‘To do what you believe to be right, 
and face the blame, ought not to be difficult to a 
British statesman. It is only doing Mr. Asquith the 
bare justice which is his due as a vertebrate being 
to suppose him tolerably indifferent to the con- 
demnation of the Times newspaper and the milder 
censure of its distinguished apologist and advocate, 
the ex-Attorney-General. But in ordering the 
release of Egan, after enduring nine years’ penal 
servitude, Mr. Asquith has done more than expose 
himself to the abuse—the not very sincere abuse— 
of the Tories and Liberal Unionists; he must 
be content for a season to be the victim of 
the praise and to have excited the hopes of those 
who believe that the time has come when freedom 
should be réstored even to the avowed dynamiter. 
This misconception, for misconception we are per- 
suaded it is, of the Home Secretary’s action and 
frame of mind will be harder to bear, more galling 
to the spirit, than Tory abuse or the acrid sneers 
of a soured Liberalism. And this is why we con- 
gratulate Mr. Asquith upon his courage. Egan has 
been let out of prison because there is no good 
reason to believe that he was a dynamiter; Daly is 
kept in prison because it is certain he was one. 
That Egan’s case is distinguishable from Daly’s has 
always been admitted since their trial in 1884. The 
late Home, Secretary admitted this to be so in the 
House of Commons; and no mortal man ever kept 
more zealous watch and ward over the prison-cell 
than did Mr. Matthews, who, whatever may have been 
his faults, was a Minister with an ideal of public duty, 
and not a mere clerk with a principal’s salary. Any 
admission made by Mr. Matthews in favour of a 
prisoner may be treated as the plainest of proved 
facts. The distinction between the cases is this— 
whilst Daly and Egan were both Fenians, there was 
no satisfactory evidence bringing it clearly home that 
Egan was Daly’s accomplice in any dynamite outrage 
perpetrated or intended ; there is a difference, indeed, 
between the two cases, and it is on this difference 
the Home Secretary has acted. 

Treason-felony is no joke, and Egan was un- 
doubtedly guilty of treason-felony. Allegiance is 
the religion of politics. To disturb settled govern- 
ment by.an appeal to force in a land where, however 
badly laws may be administered, free speech and the 
right of public meeting are allowed and practised, is 


a crime which not only merits but requires heavy 
punishment. Treason-felony, we repeat, is no joke; 
but then no more is penal servitude for nine years. 
For nine years Egan has endured torture—torture 
involved in his sentence, and for which therefore 
he is not entitled to commiseration; and torture 
at the hands and mouths of filthy-minded prison 
warders, not involved in his sentence, and there- 
fore matter for condolence and consideration. In 
the opinion of Her Gracious Majesty, the fountain 
of mercy, acting upon the advice of a responsible 
servant of the Crown, Egan has had enough; and 
therefore it is that the door has swung open, and, 
after long years of slavery and horror, he walks out a 
free man, and holds converse with his friends. To 
preach to him is not our province ; the penalties for 
treason-felony we may, however, remind him, remain 
the same as before. At the trial in 1884 there was 
necessarily some commingling, if not confusion, of 
the facts sufficient to prove treason-felony and of 
those necessary to prove complicity in dynamite 
outrage; and as of Egan’s guilt of treason-felony 
there was no reasonable doubt, and as of Daly’s 
guilt as a dynamiter there was no doubt, it is easy 
to see how the distinction between the two cases 
was from the first obscured. Nor was the dis- 
tinction one which, having regard to the frame 
of the indictment, the jury was bound to draw. 
Both men were guilty. That was enough to justify 
the verdict. 

It has been said that if Egan did not know all 
Daly was plotting, and the use to which he was 
putting Egan’s back-garden, our English police are 
guilty of getting up a false charge against an inno- 
cent man and of supporting it by perjury. This is 
very wild hitting. To be wrongly accused is one of 
the risks of citizenship; to accuse somebody is one 
of the instincts of “the force.” Egan has no right 
to complain of bad treatment even on the dynamite 
charge. Noscitur a sociis is an excellent maxim, and 
the man who falls within its scope exposes himself 
to grave perils. But the maxim is not yet accepted 
in any court of law as proof-positive of anything 
but an ill-chosen cirele of acquaintance. The inti- 
mate friend of Daly is not therefore a dynamiter, ° 
but he must not be angry if a jury are at no great 
pains to say he is not one. 

We have already remarked that the note of sin- 
cerity, the &Xccents of conviction, are not very ap- 
parent in the diatribes of the Tory press against the 
release of Egan. Their blustering tone points to an 
intention to make use of the incident rather for the 
purpose of infuriating the groundlings and making 
the provincial platforms shake under the weight of a 
Bartlett or a Marriott, than for grave Parliamentary 
censure. The prudence of this line of action is sug- 
gested by the well-known fact that the late Govern- 
ment had made up its mind to Jet Egan out on the 
first opportunity. All, therefore, they can reasonably 
pretend to quarrel with is the particular time chosen. 
Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt, is not exposed to 
any such retort, and he therefore is put up 
to talk about “ blackmail to treason,” and to 
use other fine phrases which naturally rise to 
the lips of the one living politician who has 
always held proudly aloof from the Nationalist party, 
and who has never held converse in room or lobby 
with disloyal or disaffected persons. Despite all 
Mr. Chamberlain’s simulated ferocity and virtuous 
indignation, we doubt whether he will be at great 
pains to bring this matter before the attention of 
Parliament; but if he or any other member does 
so bring it, we are sure that Mr. Asquith will find 
alike easy and honourable the task of justifying the 
policy which has kept Daly in prison and let Egan 
out. 
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FINANCE. 


HERE is much difference of opinion in the City as 
to the wisdom of the decision come to by the 
directors of the Bank of England on Thursday to 
lower their rate of discount to 2) per cent. All the 
great continental countries are competing eagerly for 
gold. Thoughtful observers fear that withdrawals 
from the Bank of England may now begin on a 
considerable scale. Knowing this, the directors 
kept their rate at 3 per cent. for over three 
months, but the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by the other banks has compelled them 
to yield against their better judgment. The 
danger is that the unthinking may assume that all 
cause of apprehension is now gone, especially as 
gold is being exported from New York in very 
large amounts. Prudent people, however, will do 
well to bear in mind that the exports from New 
York may be stopped at any moment, either by the 
action of the Government or by the alarm of bankers, 
and then the only market in which gold can be 
obtained is London. Meanwhile, however, the de- 
pression in trade and agriculture and the paralysis of 
speculation have so lessened the demand for banking 
accommodation that the rate of discount in the open 
market has been no better than 1} per cent. through- 
out the week, and that even at the Stock Exchange 
Settlement the banks were able to obtain only about 
2} per cent. The demand for silver for India con- 
tinues as great as ever, and the India Council is 
selling its bills and telegraphic transfers very freely 
at fairly good prices, considering all the circum- 
stances. In the United States the opinion appears 
to be spreading that the Silver Purchase Act will be 
repealed some time this year, that therefore the 
increase in the note circulation will not exceed fifty 
or sixty millions of dollars, and that the country can 
employ that amount, or at all events that, even if 
the amount is not required, it will not cause serious 
trouble. Hence there is a better feeling in the market 
than, for a considerable time past. 

e prompt action of the Government in rein- 
forcing the garrison in Egypt has made a very good 
impression in the City. In France, too, the excite- 
ment respecting the Panama scandals seems abating. 
There has been an undoubted recovery upon the 


- Bourse, and though there is still a good deal of ap- 
prehension, it is by no means as keen as it was. A. 


little while ago there were fears of a run upon some 
of the great joint-stock banks, but though the banks 
are still strengthening themselves by taking gold 
from London, it is hoped now that the run 
will not take place. The improvement in trade 
both in India and South America is also in- 
spiring a better feeling. But, in spite of all, the 
better informed fear that the recovery in prices 
during the past week or two has been altogether too 
rapid, and in most cases has been quite unjustified. 
The railway dividends so far announced are better 
upon the whole than had been expected ; but trade 
is very bad for all that, and agriculture is exceed- 
ingly depressed. The silver crisis still hangs over us, 
and is likely to remain unsolved for some time to 
come. Everywhere on the Continent, moreover, 
there is political unrest and financial danger. All 
sensible people, therefore, are unwilling to enter into 
new risks, and are looking on with wonder while a 
few reckless speculators are putting up ,prices here 
and there. But while the public is acting very 
cautiously, the great success of the Mauritius Loan 
this week would seem to show that there is a very 
real demand for investment. The loan amounted 
to £600,000, bearing interest at 3 per cent., and 
guaranteed by the Imperial Government. The 
applications exceeded five millions, or were about 
eight and a half times the amount offered for 
subscription, and the average price obtained was 
£105 7s. 10d., or £4 7s. 10d. above the minimum 
price fixed. Allowing for redemption in forty-seven 
years, the yield upon the price is about 2} per cent. 
This extraordinary success was, of course, mainly 


due to the guarantee by our own Government. The 
Australasian Colonial Governments have not yet 
recovered their old credit. The Queensland Govern- 
ment is about to bring out a loan next week, and it 
is reported in the City that a syndicate has been 
formed to underwrite it, getting a commission of 
about 1) per cent. The loan will be offered for 
subscription by the Bank of England, and it is 
significant of the opinion of Queensland credit in 
the City that even the Bank of England's prestige is 
not thought good enough to secure the success of 
the loan without artificial measures against failure. 


THE RECONCILIATION OF KING MILAN AND 
QUEEN NATHALIE. 


FTER the abdication—renunciation; after the 
renunciation—reconciliation ; and what next? 
This is the question which politicians, not only in 
Serbia but throughout Europe, are now asking each 
other. This is the question which professional news- 
paper writers on the Continent put in large type, 
gladly seizing the opportunity which the restless 
and passionate individualities of Milan and Nathalie 
give them, to introduce some colour of romance into 
the tedious and prosaic reports of everyday political 
and social life. 

The reconciliation of King Milan and Queen 
Nathalie may be, in the first place, a fact of some 
interest to a student of psychology. They are both, 
even to their nearest friends, somewhat perplexing 
psychological problems. But persons who know them 
intimately are not surprised by what now has 
happened. When, in May, 1888, the Queen suddenly 
left Florence to return to Belgrade, King Milan 
moved earth and heaven to arrest her progress, 
and succeeded in stopping her in Vienna, where 
he went to see her and their son previously to their 
departure for Wiesbaden. On his return to Belgrade 
his first words were a glowing description of her 
increased beauty and charms, and of the remarkable 
progress which his boy had made under her guidance. 
On that occasion a Cabinet Minister said to him: 
“Sire, 1am happy to hear you speak of her Majesty 
with all the ardour of a young lover!” “No,” he 
answered; “I think really I hate her; yet just so as 
she says there is always a corner in her heart where 
a candle is perpetually burning before the holy 
picture of Holy Russia, so I, too, to my own surprise, 
come sometimes suddenly upon a corner of my heart 
where something like a flame of love for her is still 
lingering!” On another occasion, after the divorce 
was pronounced, a Minister went to lay before him 
certain reports concerning certain steps which the 
Queen was supposed to be contemplating. Then his 
Majesty went into one of those paroxysms of anger 
in which he often declared he would gladly commit 
suicide if he was sure his doing so would do her 
harm; yet, when his rage passed away and he was 
quieter, he said, in subdued tones, as if deeply moved, 
“And yet, you will perhaps not believe me, I love 
her still!” That these rays of love for her some- 
times most unexpectedly broke through the dark 
and thunderous clouds of hatred was known well to 
most of those who were in his confidence, and it was 
this fact that gave rise to the supposition, that all 
the conduct of King Milan towards Queen Nathalie, 
after the Bulgarian war, his divorce, and his abdica- 
tion, were only effects of the hypnotic influences of 
some evil-disposed person. 

In Vienna there appears to be now some appre- 
hension as to the possible consequences of this 
reconciliation, if it has been brought about by 
Russian influence. But there is absolutely no 
foundation for such an hypothesis. The Tzar and his 
Government, from the very beginning of the quarreb 
between King Milan and Queen Nathalie, decided 
in no way to interfere, and have never altered that 
decision. Indeed, the Tzar positively refused to give 
his advice, even at a moment when one word of his 
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to Queen Nathalie would have prevented that 
painful scene at Wiesbaden and its unfortunate 
consequences. Neither did M. Ristitch nor any 
other personage use his influence in that direction. 
King Milan acted throughout on his own impulse. 
The true explanation can only be found if one 
examines the complex working of several influences. 
Probably the first turning-point of the new de- 
parture lies in the fact that the King has become 
thoroughly tired of the boulevards of Paris. After 
all, that so-much-decried life of Vanity Fair always 
finishes by teaching an important moral. The moment 
the vanities of such a life strike a man, a sense of the 
earnest responsibilities of life asserts itself. It is not 
Russia, it is not even Serbia, it is Paris itself which 
has sent King Milan to Biarritz to seek a reconcilia- 
tion with his wife. 

A still greater influence has been the genuine 
love of King Milan for his son. Even the most 
bitter enemies of the ex-King, who deny him every 
other noble sentiment, acknowledge his deep and 
sincere devotion to his boy. The brilliant spectacle 
at Sigmaringen two weeks ago, the beauty and 
happiness of pure family life, and the triumphs of 
the sustained efforts of an earnest nation led by an 
earnest King, must have impressed King Milan in a 
deep and special manner. What chance had the 
young King Alexander to win a bride who would 
bring happiness to him and honour to his country as 
long as his throne was surrounded by the dark 
shadow of his parents’ divorce? King Milan and 
Queen Nathalie have never ceased to have one bond 
of union—their great love for their son. There was 
the ground on which they cou/d meet, and on which 
they have met again. The reconciliation of his 
parents clears the path of the young King Alex- 
ander, and he can look now with more confidence 
for a bride. The wedding of Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh and the Crown Prince of Roumania may 
be but the beginning of happy home lives for other 
Balkan princes. 

The political condition of Serbia, which was 
going rapidly from bad to worse, had, no doubt, 
much to do with the determination of King Milan 
to make peace with Queen Nathalie. The fierce 
struggle between the Liberals and the Radicals has 
assumed a dynastic character. If the Radicals 
obtain a majority at the general election on the 
6th of March, not only will the Regents be swept 
away, but, in all likelihood, the dynasty Obrenovich 
will be speedily replaced by that of Kara-Georgevich. 
It is not that the bulk of the Radical party is com- 
posed of anti-dynastic elements; but, unfortunately, 
some of the most capable and influential leaders of 
that party are decidedly against the reigning 
dynasty, and will not hesitate to transform the 
victory of their party into the victory of the pre- 
tender whom they support. There is a_ serious 
danger that this may take place. The Liberal party, 
with M. Ristitch at its head, and the Progressists, 
with M. Garashanin as their leader, are supporters 
of the Obrenovich dynasty. But both these loyal 
parties have been seriously disorganised by the 
conflict between King Milan and Queen Nathalie, 
as some members of each have sided with the 
King, others with the Queen. This disorganisa- 
tion is so evident, and the danger to the dynasty 
so serious, that it is no wonder that King Milan 
and Queen Nathalie should at last make a supreme 
effort to strengthen the cause of their son by 
strengthening the hands of his loyal supporters. 
A more efficient way to achieve that object could 
not be imagined than this of their reconciliation. 
Its immediate effect will be the re-establishment 
of unity and the increase of ardour amongst the 
supporters of the young King Alexander. This 
is the only political result which the reconciliation 
can have, King Milan has not the slightest desire to 
reassume the reins of government, neither do the 
ex-King’s most devoted friends desire that he should. 


MIJATOVICH. 


A SENILE WORLD. 


WENTY years or so ago most of us were filled 
with hope and confidence as to the future of 
mankind. Progress was not a mere exceptional 
incident: it was a necessity. The future of the 
world lay with the most civilised races; by prefer- 
ence, with those of English or Teutonic origin. In 
each society a high standard of comfort and pru- 
dential restraint from early marriage was to falsify 
the predictions by which Malthus had demolished 
the Utopian dreams of Godwin. There was to be 
perpetual peace; little or no permanent poverty; 
less and less suffering in each succeeding age. Man- 
kind were to produce wealth, to apply science, to 
unite in a purified worship either of Humanity or 
of the Unknowable, and to settle all their differences 
in the Federal Parliament of the world. 

Science, of course, somewhat tempered the hopes it 
had raised in unscientific minds. It was pointed out 
soon enough that existing species were almost as often 
degenerate as progressive, and that in the struggle 
for bare existence degeneracy often gave a distinct 
advantage in permitting life under simpler conditions. 
It was seen that “prudential restraint’ in the 
nature of things must cause the higher types to be 
crowded out by lower. Again, the struggle for 
existence among men clearly required mitigation, 
even against the interest of those fittest to survive. 
The book before us* does not directly insist on these 
objections, but it verifies them by two sets of facts, 
which—apart from the inferences drawn from them 
—are beyond the possibility of dispute. 

First: Races with lower standards of comfort 
can obviously multiply faster than Europeans, and 
live in a multitude of places where Europeans sicken 
and die. The very advent of British rule increases 
their security, and stimulates their increase. In 
Natal the white race is one in fourteen; in Cape 
Colony it is one in four. Malaysia (at least in part), 
Central Asia, perhaps North Australia, are destined 
for the Chinaman. So, perhaps, are parts of South 
America—in rivalry with the negro or Indian, the 
latter of whom is gaining on his Spanish and Portu- 
guese conquerors, where he is capable of civilisation 
atall. Africa—except the north and extreme south 
—is also for the Chinaman, the nero, or the Hindoo; 
assuredly not for the European colonists whom some 
dreamers have hoped to settle round Kilima-Njaro and 
inUganda. Moreover, as Australian experience shows, 
the competition of the Chinese in particular cannot be 
met by the ~uropean workman. He simply cannot 
live on their wages. Elsewhere—as in South Africa 
—pride of race prevents the white man from working 
by the side of black or yellow mates. Give these 
lower races European methods of production and 
their goods will flood the European markets. 
Secondly: English democracies even at the Anti- 
podes and despite their invidualist traditions have 
a strong tendency to State Socialism and Protection, 
which this competition will immensely stimulate. 

Given these two sets of facts, duly backed by 
irresistible evidence, Mr. Pearson attempts, calmly, 
temperately, and with a rare breadth of view and 
fertility of illustration, to estimate the loss and 
gain of the change. Great towns must grow; 
must divorce man from communion with Nature; 
must weaken, on the average, his stamina, and 
break up the family—‘“‘the one _ indestructible 
element in human society.” Under the new 
order, moreover, there will be a twofold check 
on migration. Men will be kept at home to secure 
their contribution to the national wealth. They 
will be kept out of all other labour-markets than 
their own. The State will to a great extent take 
the place of the family and the Church; as a moral 
teacher—though of a lower morality, but still per- 
forming the moral functions of the Church, with 


* “National Life and Character: A Forecast.” By Charles 
H. Pearson, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and some 
time Minister of Education in Victoria. Macmillan & Co. 
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greater success than theChurch has yet achieved. Nor 
will the State be absorbed in Humanity. States will 
be trade rivals, fighting for bare economic life, and 
keeping up armies and fleets just as theydonow. With 
all this, individual character must decline. Already 
British readiness and originality seem to have passed 
to the Anglo-American. 

Literature, too, will probably decay in the main ; 
there will not be enough strong passion for the 
drama—-or at any rate for its audience—and 
poetical themes will mostly be worn out. For scien- 
tific history and for journalism and criticism there 
may be a great future; but the individual writer 
will be lost in the crowd. Science, too, will all be 
broken up into a multitude of highly specialised 
departments ; and—if sanitary improvements and 
Malthusian prudence combine—children, the chief 
solace of life, will be fewer and the world will be 
more and more under the dominion of the aged. 
As the result of all our civilisation it may be that 
we are nearing the day 


“when the lower races will predominate in the world, the 
higher races will lose their noblest elements ; when we shall ask 
nothing from the day but to live, nor from ‘the future but that 
we may not deteriorate. Even so there will still remain to us 
ourselves. Simply to do our work in life and to abide the 
issues, if we stand erect before the eternal calm as cheerfully 
as our fathers faced the eternal unrest, may be nobler training 
for our souls than the belief in progress.’ 


It is a saddening picture—full, too, of other 
details with which we have no space to deal, and 
drawn by one who has as wide a knowledge as any 
man living of the mass of facts which serve in 
its composition. But our assent to Mr. Pearson’s 
facts does not include our assent to his inferences. 
In the first place he assumes a fixity of type in 
the lower races which it is difficult to accept as 
permanent. Why should not new standards of com- 
fort and new wants come to these races with the 
economic improvements which have developed them 
in Europe? Then—in speaking of South America— 
he ignores the growing migration thither of the 
Latin races. The Portuguese in particular are a 
mixed race as it is, with a large negro element. In 
the Middle Ages they showed no repugnance to mis- 
cegenation. Will the Calabrian or Neapolitan be more 
particular? and is it wholly impossible that in the 
great laboratory of South America a mixed and civil- 
isable race may somehow be produced? Moreover, 
Mr. Pearson shows a curious readiness to assume the 
fixity of the present system of machine production. 
Yet such a new motor as electricity, or even such an 
old one as water (failing coal), would very likely 
break up great manufacturing towns, and distribute 
the workers in a multitude of villages. Rapid 
transit, again, would do for the cities of the Old 
World what it is doing for the newest cities of the 
New—it would convert each of them into one huge 
suburb, healthy enough, and probably picturesque. 
Why, again, should the power of communion with 
Nature necessarily decay ? Our enjoyment of Nature 
is not confined to Bank Holidays and excursion trains, 
A hundred and fifty years ago—save to a few select 
individuals—really wild scenery was merely repulsive 
or frightful. Now thousands of people love the 
mountain and the sea-beach, and can reach them; 
and modern facilities of travel concentrate the crowd 
in comparatively few places, leaving many others 
practically free. Besides, at worst, we shall always 
have the ocean and the sky. 

But let us suppose that the forecast is correct. 
Then, is it likely that a world so dreary, so petty, 
so dull, should be without the consolations of 
religion? Surely mankind would seek an anodyne— 
as under the later Roman Empire, for instance 
—in some form of religious mysticism ; by preference 
one which calls a future world into existence to upset 
the intolerable balance of the present ? 

At any rate, Mr. Pearson’s picture is suggestive. 
Some of the philosophies most popular amongst 
us now maintain that the State is no mere artificial 
person, but a real Personal Deity on earth. His 


forecast indicates the chief article in the State 
creed of the future. Now, a deified personal State, 
and a Laodicean humanity with no aim save its 
own present welfare, are together curiously sug- 
gestive of the “last days” as depicted in the aaa 
of Peter and the Apocalypse of John. 


PONTIUS PILATE IN FLEET STREET. 


YHAT strikes us most about Mr. Buchanan’s 

/ poem, and the remarkable newspaper discus- 
sion to which it has given rise, is the singular 
parallelism between the whole matter and what is 
related in certain chapters of the New Testament. 
Christ, as we know, was brought before Pilate, and 
false witnesses testified against him. They charged 
him with saying he was King of the Jews and Son 
of God, and with boasting that he would throw down 
the Temple and rebuild it in three days; and they 
pointed out the absurdity of his pretensions as 
evidenced by his utter helplessness and misery. 

It is a queer age we live in. Christ is being tried 
over again at the instance of a furibund Scotch 
poet before a pretorium in Fleet Street, and a 
Pontius Pilate in the shape of the readers of a 
penny newspaper! The thing is quite startling 
in its way as a rehearsal in modern dress of the 
old scenes from Matthew and John, of which, indeed, 
Mr. Buchanan’s poem is but an elaborate plagiar- 
ism. The false witnesses are a little more numer- 
ous (they include Nero and Mahomet, Abelard 
and Eloise!); they labour a little more their 
point of the non-fulfilment of promises which were 
never made; but their testimony is precisely the 
same as it was two thousand years ago, and it is 
offered as eagerly by Mr. Buchanan’s phantom host 
of clamouring Jews and humankind who now as 
then blaspheme and wag their heads and cry “ Vah!” 
at the Man of Sorrows on His tree because He 
does not come down from His place of agony and 
humiliation. 

The discussion in the Chronicle is a most interest- 
ing side-light upon a certain spiritual and intellectual 
condition of the time. What does it reveal? Faith, 
to be sure, is at a discount in these newspaper col- 
umns as it is elsewhere: for that we were prepared ; 
but the feebleness of reason, the confusion of thought, 
the mental as well as spiritual poverty which the 
controversy brings out, we confess, surprises and im- 
presses us. In an older day controversialists had 
invariably one of two things, and often both, to 
excuse their arrogance—either a convinced and fierce 
belief in what they professed, or a thorough mental 
equipment : a mind stored with all the then possible 
knowledge of their subject, and trained in the master- 
art of reasoning, so that, given any premise s, they { 
were at least able to go straight and unwaveringly = 
to the logical conclusion. To-day Christianity is 
freely assailed by men who not only do not know 
their own minds, but who have not troubled to 
inform themselves clearly about that which they 
assail, and who are so ill-prepared for the task 
they attempt that they will break down twenty 
times in endeavouring to follow out the threads 
of their own deductions. What the theologians 
used to call invincible ignorance would seem to 
have been replaced in the intellectual economy 
of the present day by something more dangerous 
and even less admirable, an invincible sciolism 
which renders men blatant and glib and sets them 
rushing in without decency or reverence upon ground 
whereon, if they knew more and thought a little 
better, they would fear to tread. There is Mr. 
Buchanan, for example, the chief figure of this 
disputation. He does not know whether to rate 
Christ as an impostor or as an unjust God, as a 
victim or as a scourge, as of human essence or as of 
divine, and he ends the matter by condemning Him 
(in his poem) to a merciless doom, rounding off the 
blasphemy of his conclusion with an utterly illogical 
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and, under the circumstances, a craven prayer. Mr. Le 
Gallienne, Mr. Buchanan's first antagonist, issomething 
better off. He, however, imagines that he is defending 
Christianity when he speaks of Christ as an “elder 
brother” of genius ona sort of rank with Shakespeare 
and Confucius; whereas he is only the victim of a 
flabby eclecticism, no more original in its way than 
that of Elagabalus, who set up for worship in the 
one temple the statues of Apollonius and Christ, 
Abraham and Orpheus. Mr. Morrison Davidson, 
again, evidently a person with an idée fixe, holds 
that Christ was a Socialist, and that all was 
going well with the Christian religion until Con- 
stantine committed it to the principle of personal 
property. A correspondent, signing himself “ M.,” 
finds the injustice of monopolists and sweaters a 
sufficient reason for adopting the views of Mr. 
Buchanan (whatever these may be), and very many 
of the controversialists are in like case. What 
renders all this peculiarly interesting is the fact that 
most of these persons are in the position of wielding 
a considerable influence upon public thought and 
sentiment. They are poets, journalists, social and 
political reformers; and in this newspaper age, and 
in the abeyance of the functions of the religious 
teacher, these are in a large degree our preachers 
and our prophets. Of such are like to be the guides, 
if not the gods, of the new Israel. 

There is a burden, nevertheless, to Mr. Buchanan’s 
complaint which does not depend exactly upon 
reason, and which is consistent enough. It is the 
burden of the complaint of many in this age, when 
the natural man in most of us is inclined to rebel 
against restraints the ethical value of which we 
have ceased to appreciate, and to grow impatient of 
evils whose injustice the very operation of these 
restraints in refining the human spirit has taught us 
to feel more keenly. Restraint is irksome, and 
Christianity means restraint, whence easily follows 
at certain moments the fallacious thought that 
Christianity has made the world sad. This is, at 
bottom, the heart-cry of Mr. Buchanan. 


“This Jew hath made the earth that once was glad 
A lazar-house of woeful men and mad.” 


And again :— 
“Where this rumour spread, 
All other gentle gods that gladden’d Man 
Faded and fled away ; the priests of Pan, 
That singing by Arcadian rivers rear’d 
Their flowery altars, wept and disappeared, 
And men forgot the fields and the sweet light. . . . 
All splendours of the sense, all happy things— 
Forgot that radiant house of flesh divine.” 


Mr. Buchanan, in fact, implies, not that Christianity 
is played out, but that it was a failure and an 
infliction ab initio, and that, indeed, it has left the 
world worse than it found it. He would bring 
back the “ Saturnian reign ;” that is to say, instead 
of being a progressive thinker, he is a retrograde 
one, a flat reactionary like so many of his kind who 
disbelieve in human progress and wish to father 
upon Christianity what is in reality the fault of their 
own hedonistic pessimism. Here, however, we are 
on solid ground where history is the judge. Chris- 
tianity might take its stand on this position alone— 
the world as it found it compared with the world as 
it has shaped it. Does Mr. Buchanan really regret the 
time when Christianity first proclaimed its message? 
True, the Roman Empire was then at the zenith 
of its power; the “splendours of the sense” to 
which Mr. Buchanan alludes were never so superb, 
material prosperity never so lavishly diffused, nor 
were the triumphs of the mere human intellect ever 
so imposing. But at that moment the human race 
had certainly reached the nadir of its degradation. 
Beneath the splendid surface there was the most 
hideous rottenness, the most abominable crime 
the world has ever known. The proud Roman people 
itself had parted with its authority to monsters 
whom it elevated to the rank of gods in return for 
being glutted with food and the massacres and orgies 
of the circus. 


L. of C. 


Qui dabat olim 

Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nune se 

Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 

Panem et circenses. 
Not one principle of regeneration existed over the 
whole dark spectacle, not one fertile idea, not one 
seed of hope. It was in such a state of society 
that Christianity arose to pour into the souls of 
men the healing elixir of the Sermon on the 
Mount. From that hour to this every vivifying 
impulse which has preserved society, advanced 
civilisation, and elevated the dignity of man, 
owes its origin to Christianity. Woman and the 
slave it emancipated from the condition in which 
both are to be seen under Oriental religions 
to-day, a condition (so far as the slave is con- 
cerned) acquiesced in by even Plato and Aris- 
totle. Culture it preserved amid the devastations 
of later barbarisms. It softened manners and en- 
larged the sensibilities of the heart. Indeed, the 
very sentiments which do Mr. Buchanan and those 
like him so much honour, those poignant feelings 
for human suffering which impel them to attack 
Christianity in the nameof the poor and the oppressed, 
they owe to Christianity itself. 


THE MODERN PRESS. 


I1V.—* THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


T is not, of course, of the Review of Reviews 
itself that we have to speak here; for that 
flourishing publication can scarcely be said, as yet, 
to have a history. It is of its editor that we wish 
to write ; and about him, at least, there is no lack of 
historical incident. Mr. Stead is a gentleman 
regarding whom most men find it impossible to 
entertain a neutral or even a judicial mind. There 
are those amongst us who, if they do not worship 
him, at least regard him with feelings of unqualified 
and enthusiastic admiration; and there are others 
to whom he is as the personification of evil itself. 
The one class believes him to be hero, apostle, 
prophet, and martyr, the man to whom the world 
may be indebted for its deliverance from the 
intolerable load of sin and misery it has to bear 
upon its weary shoulders. To the other class he is 
an- impostor, a charlatan, a hypocrite, and an 
adventurer. The truth, of course, is not to be 
found with either party, but it is needless to 
say that the man who can inspire such feelings, so 
strong and so directly contradictory, must be the 
possessor of a marked and remarkable individuality. 
To begin with, Mr. Stead is unquestionably a very 
brilliant journalist, a man of strong convictions, of 
real devotion to what he believes to be his duty, and 
of absolute sincerity. His characteristic faults are 
those of his temperament and of his imperfectly 
developed intellect, which, keen and strong though 
it may be, is, in some respects, curiously narrow and 
stunted. Todo a great work in the world, and a 
work wholly for good; to leave his fellow-creatures 
distinctly the better for his life and labours; and, 
whilst he lives, never, if he can help it, to leave a 
wrong unredressed—these are the great objects of 
Mr. Stead’s ambition. Their nobility no one can 
doubt, nor will anyone who knows him fail to respect 
his character and personal earnestness. 

Looking back at his career as a journalist—a 
career extending over twenty years—it is easy to 
see how his generous and lofty enthusiasm has been 
led astray by the two really serious defects of his 
nature: a certain flightiness of mind and an over- 
weening self-confidence. Possessed of abilities far 
transcending those of most of the public men of our 
time, and endowed with an inexhaustible energy 
which, in its way, competes with that of Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, he ought to have established for him- 
self an influence as stable and permanent as it was 
widely spread. No man ever had a fairer field 
before him than that on which Mr. Stead entered 
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when he came up from Darlington more than a 
dozen years ago, to enter the office of the Pall Mall 
Gazelle. He had already made many influential 
friends. Mr. Bright had been almost the first to 
speak with favour of the little halfpenny newspaper 
which he edited in the northern town; and Mr. 
Stead, with his keen eye to business, had made the 
most of Mr. Bright’s eulogium. Carlyle had been 
interviewed by the young journalist, bad shown an 
interest in him, and had once referred to him as 
“that good man Stead,” a fact the world was not 
allowed soon to forget. Mr. Forster, too, had formed 
Mr. Stead’s acquaintance, and, whilst not blind to 
his deficiencies, was keenly alive to his sterling 
merits. One day, Forster and the writer of these 
lines happened to be talking together of Mr. Stead’s 
character. The author of the Education Act had 
already turned away at the close of the conversa- 
tion, when he suddenly turned back and said in his 
emphatic manner, “I will tell you what is wrong 
with Stead. He doesn’t mix enough with other 
people.” But the friendship which had the chief 
influence on Mr. Stead in his Darlington days was 
that of Mme. Novikoff. This remarkable lady had 
found in Mr. Stead a man after her own heart. He 
was young, clever, and enthusiastic, and he was 
profoundly impressed by the belief not only that 
English jealousy of Russia was a mistake, but that 
it was to the “divine figure from the north” that 
Englishmen as well as Bulgarians ought to look for 
guidance and inspiration. 

Always aggressive, Mr. Stead, on the retirement 
of Mr. Morley from the Pall Mali Gazette, speedily 
made his mark by the dogmatic emphasis and cer- 
tainty with which he propounded views that were 
new and bewildering to the majority of his 
readers. They concerned not merely politics but 
morals, and they were preached with an earnestness 
that ought to have left no doubt in the minds of 
anybody as to the preacher’s sincerity. But the 
effect was marred, not only by the almost insolently 
aggressive manner in which these doctrines were 
taught, but by the freedom with which their author 
resorted to the methods of the sensational journalist. 
He had a mission to discharge, the dignity and 
gravity of which he evidently felt; but he had, at 
the same time, to run a newspaper, and his first 
purpose was to catch the public ear. So dignity and 
gravity were laid aside, and every trick or artifice 
that could attract the attention of the world was 
freely employed. For a time: his success was 
remarkable. Even those who did not agree with 
what he said were impressed by the air of 
conviction with which he said it. He thun- 
dered forth his new commandments as though 
he stood on the top of Sinai or the steps of 
St. Peter’s; and, naturally, the world, which is 
always apt to take a man at his own valuation, 
was moved and impressed by his resounding voice. 
Great statesmen, though they might hate Mr. Stead 
personally, accepted his newspaper as though it were 
the organ of Fate itself; and, for a time, his im- 
portance in the world of politics was almost unique. 
It is told of him, about this period in his career, that 
happening one day to be conversing with Mr. Glad- 
stone on a question which at the moment perplexed 
the Ministry, he modestly remarked, “ Look here, 
Mr. Gladstone! If you and I were to put our heads 
together, we could settle this business in half an 
hour, without troubling any of those’ fellows ”’— 
meaning thereby, Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues in the 
Cabinet. No doubt, the impression which he made 
upon the public mind was heightened by the skill 
with which he accredited himself and his newspaper 
with the fullest share in any achievement in which 
he had a part. Here the New Journalist came into 
play, and in these days the first duty of the New 
Journalist is to allow no one to suppose that his 
trumpeter is dead. 

In the main, Mr. Stead’s influence on public affairs 
was wholesome. He made great mistakes, for.in the 
case of a man of his temperament mistakes were 


inevitable; but he was always inspired by good 


motives, and if at times personal feeling, and 
especially personal resentment, guided his pen, he 
was still, so far as poor humanity can be, true to his 
own convictions and ideals. But, like one of the 
objects of his political animosity, he never forgot 
and he never forgave, and many a public man has 
had occasion to regret the moment when he snubbed 
the too impulsive editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Of his many remarkable achievements whilst he 
filléd that post we need only refer to two. The first 
was the agitation which led up to the passing of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. Nothing could have 
been more unfortunate, nothing more reckless or 
reprehensible, than the methods by which he started 
that agitation ; but in itself the object at which he 
aimed was entirely good, and we have to thank him 
for a great improvement in the law of the land. 
Nor, in connection with this subject, ought we to 
forget that when, in his reckless pursuit of his 
mission, he himself incurred the penalties of the 
law, he took his punishment like a man, and 
uttered no word of whining complaint of the 
fate that had _ overtaken him. Indeed, he 
seemed to enjoy his martyrdom. His other edit- 
orial achievement in Northumberland Street was 
his successful action on behalf of Mrs. Langworthy, 
a woman who was helpless and hopeless when she 
came to him, but who, through his vigorous and 
persistent exertions, received in the end the full 
measure of her rights. Of his blunders, there is 
little need to speak. The world, as a rule, has a long 
memory for these things, and we may, therefore, 
save ourselves the trouble of refreshing it. What is 
certain, is, that by his fearless action on behalf of 
the victims of wrongdoing, whether those victims 
were individuals or classes, by a certain chivalry of 
character, and perhaps, chiefly, by his devotion to 
that Puritan faith which was so long the ruling factor 
in our national life, Mr. Stead succeeded in gathering 
round him a body of ardentsympathisersandadmirers. 
His unconventionalism, his intentional neglect of the 
minor customs of polite society, have combined 
with his great abilities and boundless self-confidence 
to give him that strong individuality of character by 
which alone the imagination of the masses can be 
touthed. If, in addition to ability, he possessed 
stability, if his remarkable strength of will were 
combined with a wide knowledge of the world, and 
of human life and character, and if he could at times 
remember that the publicity which in the eyes of the 
New Journalist is a panacea for every ill private and 
public may be an odious and a dangerous thing, he 
might become a very great man. But what in the 
way of greatness can be hoped for from one who in 
turn has derived his inspiration from such varying 
personages as Mme. Novikoff, General Booth, 
Cardinal Manning, and the unknown spook who, 
according to his own declaration, is now the wielder 
of his pen? Nevertheless, whatever may be the 
measure of his greatness, he is, unquestionably, 
one of the most interesting figures in contemporary 
society. 


THE RIVAL LEAGUES. 


HERE is a crisis in the history of woman, and 

the mere man who takes a deferential interest 
in the triumphs of the superior sex observes with 
some concern the varying moods in which leaders 
of feminine thought are facing this emergency. 
Mrs. Stannard has raised the banner of the No 
Crinoline League, and has marshalled thousands in 
that stirring cause. Lady Harberton has criticised 
this agitation with a lack of enthusiasm which Mrs. 
Stannard ascribes to jealousy, not, of course, in so 
many words, but with that delicacy of innuendo 
which makes the mere man feel his inferiority. Lady 
Harberton, it is true, has a League of her own, which 
lives for the great principle that brevity as to 
skirts is the soul of good sense; but it is not quite 
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clear why the Short Skirt League should look 
askance at the No Crinoline League, for at first 
blush there seems no antipathy in the fitness of 
things between the rational length of a woman’s 
dress and its reasonable girth. This argument, how- 
ever, reckons without the difference between two 
feminine temperaments. Mrs. Stannard’s ambition 
is cast in the heroic mould. Hers is the spirit of 
solemn leagues and covenants. She informs the 
world in the columns of the Times that she is a 
mother: she carries a petition to the foot of the 
Throne. She has a touch of the matron who brought 
up the Gracchi. Boadicea glances sternly out of some 
of her letters, and there is a dash of Joan of Are in 
her impulsive moments. Perhaps she hears mys- 
terious voices on Wimbledon Common which ery, 
“No Crinoline!” She would like to gather her 
Leaguers on Primrose Hill, and make them swear 
that they would rather die than wear the abomina- 
tion. Lady Harberton is studiously careful to offer 
a striking contrast to all this ecstatic emotion. She 
describes her League as the most unpretending com- 
bination. Its members are not expected to die for 
the cause, only to pledge themselves to a walking- 
dress five inches from the ground. This, as Lady 
Harberton explains with the deepest humility, is no 
self-denying ordinance which binds a woman by a 
cloistral vow. It is common enough, indeed, to 
see ladies who have no thought of joining leagues, 
walking in dresses which comply with Lady Harber- 
ton’s modest requisition. But a skirt which is to 
escape the mud and never soil the boots must be 
eleven or thirteen inches from the ground; and it is 
to this point that Lady Harberton hopes to educate 
her League in time. Meanwhile she is meekly content 
with five inches. This is certainly not Boadicea, nor 
do we recognise the Roman hand that disciplined the 
Gracchi. Lady Harberton would not dream of pub- 
licly begging the Princess of Wales to wear a short 
skirt, nor of issuing a call to arms on thousands of 
postcards. 

Now the mere man has great sympathy with both 
these methods of persuasion. His soul would be 
stirred to its depths by a meeting of the No 
Crinoline League on Primrose Hill; his conservative 
instinct for moderate measures is captivated by the 
gradual progression from five inches to thirteen. 
But he has a painful suspicion that there is an 
arbitrary fate which overrules the ardour of Mrs. 
Stannard and the admirable caution of Lady 
Harberton. Fashion is a deity insensible to both. 
There is a great outcry now against the crinoline. 
A generation which has never seen it cannot 
conceive the possibility that woman will imprison 
herself in an armoured skirt. But there was the 
same incredulity more than thirty years ago, when 
the detested hoops were beginning to turn woman 
into a fortification. The hideous fashion was exposed 
to scathing ridicule, and all the batteries of the 
humourists bombarded it in vain. Women who had 
laughed at it wore the crinoline without a murmur, 
and even used with perfect gravity the queer 
mechanism for shortening the skirt in the street by 
raising the crinoline in folds, just as you pull up a 
venetian blind. Does Mrs. Stannard imagine that 
the mightiest oath on Primrose Hill would prevent 
women from adopting the crinoline once more if 
Fashion should dictate it? There seems no reason to 
suppose that the present skirt which has touched 
the happy mean of graceful fulness will develop 
into the preposterous apparatus which is embalmed 
in Leech’s drawings. But should the calamity befall 
us, it will come with a fiat which reason, satire, and 
the sense of beauty will be powerless to resist. 
Already we hear women confessing that they will 
don the crinoline should the whirligig of time bring 
it in again. They may aspire to the suffrage, and 
even to seats in Parliament—where, by the way, the 
crinoline would make a question of more vital con- 
cern than Mr. Chamberlain’s desire to sit within the 
range of private conversation on the Treasury Bench ; 
but while they were moulding the destinies of the 


nation with the inflexible judgment which the 
feminine character leads us to expect, they would 
revel in perpetual revolutions of hats and gowns; 
toilettes would pass from cycle to cycle without 
a struggle, and the crinoline would close in upon 
the emancipated sex like the Iron Maiden on the 
victims of tyranny and superstition. 

The mere man is, of course, aware that for all 
the caprices of Fashion he is held primarily respon- 
sible. It is to please him, forsooth, that his woman- 
kind may suddenly grapple him to their souls with 
hoops of steel, in a manner not contemplated by 
Polonius. On the contrary, his experience is that 
when he remonstrates with his nearest and dearest 
about some eccentricities of garb which strike him 
as unsuitable to their style of beauty, he is curtly 
informed that the bonnet or dress or what not is 
“worn so.” The point is not determined by the 
-exercise of any collective intelligence on the part of 
women. They simply accept the decree of the high 
priest of Parisian mysteries, or model their hair, or 
their waists, or their sleeves, with blank uniformity 
on the shape or gown or coiffure of a princess or a 
pretty actress. If an illustrious lady should determine 
to-morrow to wear the crinoline, Mrs. Stannard’s 
League would break up with the cry, “To your 
dressmakers, O Israel!” Lady Harberton says justly 
enough that skirts which trail in the mud are not 
pretty ; but when will any arbiter of fashion be pos- 
sessed by such a zest for walking the streets of 
London in wet weather as to order a dress which is 
thirteen inches from the ground? Leaders of fashion 
are not the women who walk, but the women who 
drive. Nevertheless, the mere man lives on the 
illusion that he will one day see his carissima in a 
becoming pair of high gaiters, and tries not to heed 
her sarcastic inquiries whether he expects her to 
look like a peasant girl in the Italian opera, and 
whether he is prepared for visions of all sorts and 
conditions of ankles. 


LIFE IN INVERTED COMMAS. 


S I waited for an omnibus at the corner of Fleet 
Street the other day I was.the spectator of 
a curious occurrence. Presently there was a scuffle 
hard by me, and, turning round, I saw a powerful 
gentlemanly man wrestling with two men in livery, 
who were evidently intent on arresting him. These 
men I at once perceived belonged to the detective 
force of the Sdciety of Authors, and were engaged in 
the capture of a notorious plagiarist. I knew the 
prisoner well. He had, in fact, pillaged from my 
own writings, but I was none the less sorry for his 
plight, to which, I would assure the reader, I 
was no party. Yet he was, I must admit, an 
egregiously bad case, and my pity is doubtless 
misplaced sentiment. Like many another, he had 
begun his career as a quotation and ended as a 
plagiarism, daring even, in one instance, to imitate 
that shadow in the fairy-tale which rose up on a 
sudden one day and declared himself to be the sub- 
stance and the substance his shadow. Indeed, he had 
so far succeeded as to make many people question 
whether or not he was the original and the other 
man the plagiarism. However, there was no longer 
to be any doubt of it, for his captors had him fast 
this time; and presently we saw him taken off in 
a hansom, well secured betwixt strong inverted 
commas. 

This curious circumstance set me reflecting, and 
as we trundled along towards Charing Cross my mind 
gave birth to sundry sententious reflections. 

After all, I thought, that unlucky plagiarist is no 
worse than most of us: for is it not true that few of 
us live as conscientiously as we should within our 
inverted commas? We are far more inclined to 
live in that author, not ourselves, who makes for 


originality. It is, of course, difficult, even with the 
best intentions, to make proper acknowledgments of 
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all our “ authorities ”’"—to attach, so to say, the true 
“del. et sculp.” to all our little bits of art. There is 
so much in our lives that we honestly don’t know 
how we came by. 

As I reflected in this wise, I was drawn to notice 
my companions in the omnibus, and lo! there was 
not an original person amongst us. Yet I looked in 
vain to see if they wore their inverted commas. Not 
one of them, believe me, had had the honesty to 
bring them. Each looked at me unblushingly, as 
though he were really original, and not a cheap 
German print of originals I had seen in books and 
pictures since I could read. I really think that they 
must have been unaware of their imposture. They 
could hardly have pretended so successfully. 

There was the young dandy just let loose from 
his band-box, wearing exactly the same face, the 
same smile, the same neck-tie, holding his stick in 


exactly the same fashion, talking exactly the same- 


words, with precisely the same accent, as his neigh- 
bour, another dandy, and as all the other dandies 
between the Bank and Hyde Park Corner. Yet he 
seemed persuaded of his own originality. He evi- 
dently felt that there was something individual 
about him, and apparently relied with confidence 
on his friend not addressing a third dandy for 
him by mistake. I hope he had his name safe in his 
hat. 

Looking at these three examples of Nature’s love 
of repeating herself, I said to myself: Somewhere 
in heaven stands a great stencil, and at each 
sweep of the cosmic brush a million dandies are 
born, each one alike as a box of collars. Indeed, 
I felt that this stencil process had been employed 
in the manufacture of every single person in that 
omnibus: two middle-aged matrons, each of whom 
seemed to think that having given birth to six 
children was an indisputable claim to originality ; 
two elderly business men to correspond; a young 
miss carrying music and wearing eye-glasses; and a 
clergyman discussing stocks with one of the business 
men; I alone in my corner being, of course, the 
one occupant for whom Nature had been at the 
expense of casting a special mould, and at the ex- 
travagance of breaking it. 

Presently, a matron and a business man, at say, 
seven-and-six the pair, alighted, and two dainty 
young women, evidently of artistic tendencies, joined 
the Hammersmith pilgrims. One saw at once that 
they were very sure of their originality. There 
were no inverted commas round their pretty young 
heads, bless them! But then Queen Anne houses 
are as much on a pattern as more commonplace 
structures, and Bedford Parkians are already being 
manufactured by celestial stencil. What I specially 
noticed about them was their plagiarised voices— 
curious, yearning things, evidently intended to sug- 
gest depths of infinite passion, controlled by many a 
wild and weary past— 

“ Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite souls that yearn ’— 
the kind of voice, you know, in which Socialist 
actresses yearn out passages from “the Cenci,” feeling 
that they do a fearful thing. The voice began, I 
believe, with Miss Ellen Terry. With her, though, it 
is charming, for it is, we feel, the voice of real pas- 
sion. There are real tears in it. It is herown. But 
with these ladies who were discussing the last ‘‘ Inde- 
pendent” play, it was so evidently a stop pulled out 
by affectation, the vor inhumana, one might say, 
for it is a voice unlike anything else to be found in 
the four elements. It has its counterpart in the 
imitators of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, young actors who 
likewise endeavour to make up for the lack of any- 
thing like dramatic passion by pretending to control 
it—the control being feigned by a set jaw or a hard, 
throaty,uncadenced voice of preternatural solemnity. 
These ladies, too, wore plagiarised gowns of the most 
“original” style, plagiarised hats, glittering plagiar- 
ised smiles, and yet they so evidently looked down 
on everyone else in the omnibus, whom, perhaps, 
after all, it had been kinder of me to describe as the 


hackneyed quotations of humanity—who had prob- 
ably thought it unnecessary to wear their inverted 
commas, as they were so well known. 

At last I grew impatient of them, and leaving 
the omnibus, finished my journey home by ‘the 
Metropolitan. What was my surprise when I 
reached it to find our little house wearing inverted 
commas, two on the chimney, and two on the gate! 
my wife, too! and the words of endearing salutation 
with which I greeted her, why they also to my 
diseased fancy seemed to leave my lips between 
quotation marks. There is nothing in which we 
fancy ourselves so original as in our terms of endear- 
ment, nothing in which we are so like all the world: 
for, alas, there is no euphuism of affection which 
lovers have not prattled together in springtides long 
before the Christian era. If you call your wife “a 
chuck,” so did Othello; and, whatever dainty 
diminutive one may hit on, Catullus, with his 
warbling Latin, “ makes mouths at our speech.” 

I grew so haunted with this oppressive thought 
that my wife could not but notice my trouble. But 
how could I tell her of the spectral inverted commas 
that dodged every move of her dear head ?—tell her 
that our own original firstborn, just beginning to 
talk as never baby talked, was an unblushing 
plagiarism of her great-great-great grandfather, 
that our love was nothing but the expansion of a 
line of Keats, and that our whole life was one hideous 
mockery of originality ? “ Woman,” I felt inclined 
to shriek, “be yourself, and not your great grand- 
mother. A man may not marry his great grand- 
mother. For God’s sake let us all be ourselves, and 
not ghastly mimicries of our ancestors, or our neigh- 
bours. Let us shake ourselves free from this evil 
dream of imitation. Merciful Heaven, it is killing 
me!” But surely that was a quotation too, and, 
accidentally catching sight of the back of my hand, 
suddenly the tears sprang to my eyes, for it was just 
so the big soft veins used to be on the hands of my 
father, when a little boy I prayed between his knees, 
He was gone, but here was his hand—/is hand, not 
mine! 

Then an idea possessed me. There was but one 
way. I could die. There was a little phial of 
landanum in the medicine-cupboard that always 
leered at me from among the other bottles like a 
serpent’s eye. Thrice happy thought! Who would 
miss such a mere imitation? Even the mere soap- 
vending tradesman bid us “ beware of imitations.” 
Dark wine of forgetfulness... No, that was a 
quotation. However, here was the phial. I drew 
the cork, drew in for a moment the hard, dry odour 
of poppies, and prepared to drink. But just at that 
moment I seemed to hear a horrid little laugh 
coming out of the bottle, and a voice chuckled at 
my ear: “ You ass, do you call that original?” It 
was so absurd that I burst out into hysterical 
laughter. Here had I been about to do the most 
banal thing of all. Was there anything in the 
world quite so commonplace as suicide? 

And with the good spirits of laughter came 
peace. Nay, why worry to be “original”? Why 
such haste to be unlike the rest of the world, when 
the best things of life were manifestly those which 
all men had in common. Was love less sweet 
because my next-door neighbour knew it as well? 
Would the same reason make death less bitter? And 
were not those tender diminutives all the more 
precious, because their vowels had been rounded for 
us by the sweet lips of lovers dead and gone ?— 
sainted jewels, still warm from the beat of tragic 
bosoms, flowers which their kisses had freighted with 
immortal meanings. 

And then I bethought me how the meadow-daisies 
were one as the other, and how, when the pearly shells 
of the wild rose settled on the hedge like a flight of 
butterflies, one was as the other ; how the birds sang 
alike, how star was twin with star, and in peas is 
no distinction. My rhetoric stopped as I was about 
to say “as wife is to wife”—for I thought I would 
first kiss her and see; and lo! I was once more per- 
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plexed, for as I looked down into her eyes, simple 
and blue and deep, as the sky is simple and blue and 
deep, I declared her to be the only woman in the 
world, which was obviously not exact. But it was 
true, for all that. 


THE DRAMA. 


“THE SPORTSMAN ’—ANOTHER TRIPLE BILL. 


quand tu ris,” wrote Henri 
Beyle to his sister. This was a counsel of per- 
fection. To analyse your laughter, to ask yourself 
what it is you have been laughing at, is a mighty 
difficult exercise ; it brings you back ultimately to 
that old crux, the true inwardness of wit and 
humour. I have laughed heartily over the new farce 
at the Comedy called The Sportsman, which is an 
adaptation by Mr. W. Lestocq of M. George Feydeau’s 
Monsieur Chasse. But if some grave and matter-of- 
fact man, unacquainted with our stage and our 
manners, some noble savage regarding laughter as 
childish and undignified—say Voltaire’s Huron—were 
to ask me to explain what, precisely, I have been 
laughing at, I think I should have no little trouble 
to justify myself in his sight. ‘“ What,” I can fancy 
him saying, “ here is a husband who, for two hours 
by the clock, does nothing but tell glib lies to a con- 
fiding wife—and you laugh at that? An innocent 
old gentleman is beaten by a lady with his own cane 
—and you laugh at that? Another elderly man of 
unimpeachable respectability is arrested in mistake 
by the police—and you laugh at that?” I confess I 
quail, in imagination, before that Huron. 
Nevertheless, laughter remains a fact, like another, 
and it ought, I suppose, to be reducible to its primary 
elements. Let me look then a little more closely into 
The Sportsman and ask myself, with Henri Beyle, 
what I have been laughing at. Here is Act I. Mr. 
Briscoe is taking leave of Mrs. Briscoe. He has to 
catch the evening train for the country, whither he 
is bound on a trip to the sporting quarters of his old 
friend, Mr. Perkins, and he is nervously anxious for 
the arrival of his gun-case from the cleaner’s, and 
his new shooting-suit from the tailor’s. Meanwhile, 
a friend of the family, one Dr. Holroyd, arrives and 
drops hints which awaken the wife’s suspicions about 
Briscoe’s visit to the country. The gun is unused, 
he points out, and men do not generally shoot at 
night. ‘“ But my husband always brings me home 
hares and rabbits,’ answers Mrs. Briscoe—* which 
are never found together,’ interjects the Doctor. 
Hardly has Briscoe left the house when suspicion 
becomes certainty. A visitor is announced—the 
very Mr. Perkins whom Briscoe is supposed 
to be visiting in the country. He states that 
he has never fired a gun in his life, and, what is 
more, that he has not seen Briscoe for a dozen years 
past. Thereupon, Mrs. Briscoe, in an access of 
nerves, sits upon his hat and belabours him with 
his own walking-stick. We of the audience know 
where Briscoe is. He is an inveterate gambler, and, 
when supposed to be visiting Mr. Perkins in the 
country, he is in reality playing cards at the 
“ Bachelors’ Club, King’s Road, Chelsea.” It happens 
that Dr. Holroyd has taken lodgings over the club, 
and to his lodgings Mrs. Briscoe (still knowing 
nothing about the club) betakes herself for advice. 
Now what have I laughed at in this act? I have 
laughed at Mr. Briscoe’s shooting-suit, because Mr. 
Briscoe is played by Mr. Charles Hawtrey, and Mr. 
Hawtrey looks odd in a shooting-suit of rather exag- 
gerated style. I have laughed at theentrance of Dr. 
Holroyd, because the Doctor is an old admirer of 
Mrs. Briscoe’s; the husband is a little jealous of 
him; says, on his name being announced, “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he kissed you”—and, sure 
enough, the Doctor does kiss her. I have laughed at 
Mrs. Briscoe’s sly glance at her husband when the 
kiss takes place, because Mrs. Briscoe is played by 
‘Miss Lottie Venne, and Miss Lottie Venne’s sly 


glances are irresistibly comic. I have laughed 
at Dr. Holroyd’s reference to the strange prac- 
tice of shooting at night, and of shooting 
hares and rabbits together. I have laughed 
at Mrs. Briscoe's illogical attempts to meet the 
Doctor's insinuations and at her unreasoning anger 
with Mr. Perkins for innocently revealing the truth. 
I have laughed at Mr. Perkins himself, at his queer 
“ make-up,” at the crushing of his hat, at the un- 
provoked thrashing. I have laughed at the idea of 
the * Bachelors’ Club,” with its palatial Hyde-Park- 
Corner associations, being transported to “ King’s 
Road, Chelsea.” I have laughed at the prospect of 
the Doctor’s dismay when he finds the “ quiet rooms” 
he hopes to have taken are situated over a gambling 
club. There! I have conscientiously catalogued all 
the causes of my laughter in the first act—and very 
inadequate most of them seem, don’t they? The 
Huron would think me a poor creature, I fear. 

But let me probe a little further. My laughter, I 
think, has not been all of the same quality. Some 
of it has been due to the recognition of the fidelity 
with which art has imitated life, in little touches of 
“character,” feminine whims, foibles and self-decep- 
tions of our common human nature. This is the best 
laughter, because, to some slight extent, it involves 
an intellectual process. It is the laughter we give 
to comedy as distinguished from farce. Let me call 
it Laughter A. Then, again, I have laughed at the 
incongruity between the person and the predicament, 
at the spectacle of a dignified man—or one whose 
age should bring dignity—thrust into undignified 
situations. This is the laughter more properly due to 
farce. It is the laughter excited by the capital 
scenes of the Pinerotic farces, for instance: the dean 
turned betting-man in Dandy Dick, the metropolitan 
stipendiary caught by the police at a restaurant in 
unlicensed hours in The Magistrate. Let me call 
this laughter B. Finally, I have laughed at sheer 
horse-play and bodily mishaps. This is the laughter 
due to pantomime—the oldest, as it is, no doubt, the 
most rudimentary, form of all laughter——-the laughter 
of the schoolboy and the primeval savage. It is 
this laughter we give to much of Moliére, to the 
catastrophe of Les Précieuses Ridicules, and to the 
adventure of the sack and the thwackings in Les 
Fourberies de Scapin. I will call this sort of laughter 
C. I have named them in order‘ of merit, and ac- 
cording as A, B, or C predominated, I should rank 
a play as high, middling, or low, in the hierarchy of 
the comic drama. 

But it is time to return to The Sportsman. Act 
II. passes in the doctor’s rooms on the floor above 
the gambling club. Here an amusing sketch of char- 
acter is contributed by Miss Annie Goward, as a 
compound of Mrs. Lirriper and Mrs. Bardell, with a 
tendency to expatiate on her past respectability 
and to fall into the arms of sympathetic elderly 
gentlemen. (Laughter A.) Mrs. Briscoe and Dr. 
Holroyd sit down to supper, when they are inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Briscoe, to conceal herself 
from whom Mrs. Briscoe wraps herself from head to 
foot in a blanket. (Laughter B to C.) She answers 
her husband’s questions by nods and head-shakes, 
and he starts a warm flirtation with the mysterious 
veiled lady, little suspecting she is his own wife. 
(Laughter A.) Then the police make a raid on the 
Club; Briscoe escapes in Dr. Holroyd’s coat, and the 
doctor is hauled off in his stead, struggling and 
fighting with his captors. (Laughter C.) The wife 
feels that she has had the tables turned on her, by 
being found in the doctor’s rooms, and she thinks 
that her husband may be innocent after all, but 
jealous, and may have only invented the fiction 
about the shooting expeditions in order that he 
may detect her in some amorous intrigue. (Laughter 
A.) 

The third act is the best because it aims through- 
out at Laughter A. It is an act of continuous lying. 
The husband, returning next morning dishevelled and 
battered, in another man’s clothes (here, however, 
there is a momentary appeal to Laughter B and OC), 
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starts upon a brilliant series of improvised “ explana- 
tions” for everything, cool, glib, plausible, but the 
more brilliantly he improvises the more hopelessly 
he commits himself in the eyes of his wife, who, of 
course, knows the real truth of the matter. In this 
splendid mendacity Mr. Hawtrey is quite unrivalled 
onthe contemporary stage. The mere play of his face, 
as you see the first conception of a lie springing up in 
his eyes, then hovering round his lips, to come forth in 
due time a rounded product, a finished work of art, is 
in itself a delectable study. And the bigger the lie, 
the more unblushing his assurance. At the very 
culminating moment of his falsehoods he declares :— 
“It's high time somebody spoke the truth, and, if 
nobody else can, J will.” It is all very well of our 
Huron to say that lies ought not to be laughed at; 
but when a man lies, like Mr. Hawtrey, with en- 
joyment, with virtuosity, with graceful ease and 
mastery, we cannot choose but award him our 
laughter—our best, or A, quality of laughter. 

The piece, as a whole, addresses itself perhaps 
too frequently to the third, or C, quality ; but it is 
fair to remember that the adapter of Monsieur 
Chasse had a very difficult task to perform. The 
horse-play of Mr. Lestocq’s piece is not good, but it 
is better than the goat-rut of M. Feydeau’s. 

The Court Theatre has reopened with a “triple 
bill” once more—Over the Way, a forgotten piece of 
T. W. Robertson’s, said to be a version of Murger’s 
Bonhomme Jadis (which I remember seeing played a 
few years ago by Mlle. Reichenberg and M. Baron 
at the Royalty—the English adaptation I have not 
seen); The Burglar and the Judge, with Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith in Mr. Cyril Maude’s part of Sir Geoffrey 
Gyves ; and—of course—the sempiternal Pantomime 
Rehearsal. The last is entirely a case for laughter A; 
and I think even our Huron would permit himself 
to unbend over these humours of the other, or 
Matthew Arnold’s, “ barbarians.” A. B. W. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


LICENSING REFORM. 


™ Srr,—lI read with interest the various letters on this subject 
which appeared in your columns a short time ago, always expect- 
ing that some abler pen than mine would say a word upon a 
mode of settling this vexed question that would have some 
sty ewe of finality in it, which none of the methods proposed 

y yourself and the various writers in your columns would 
accomplish—namely, “ Free Trade in Liquor”; free, that is, as 
all other businesses are free, retaining the right of inspection as 
at present, the licence-fee for fiscal purposes, and fines for mis- 
conduct, with non-permission to engage in the business for re- 
peated offences for various periods, 

As no one has done this, I ask space to attempt to supply 
the omission. From your articles upon the subject I gather 
you are of opinion that a rational solution would be one which— 
(1) should rest upon a basis of justice; (2) it should provide that 
the number of licensed houses existing at any moment should be 
sufficient, and no more, to supply the wants of the public; (3) 
that its constant tendency should be to provide the best class of 
men possible to conduct it, and to supply the very best article 
to those who want it; (4) that it should obviate all necessity for 
compensation to existing businesses disappearing through its 
operation, and do this automatically and without injustice. 

I claim for “Free Trade in Liquor” that it is the only 
method which can attain these ends, with the additional ad- 
vantage that it requires no eumbrous administrative machinery to 
work it, as is the case at present, and would be with all other 
plans hitherto proposed. 

You do not dispute that the making of wine; the manufacture 
of beer, spirits, etc., are legitimate industries, and therefore 
legitimate articles of commerce, wholesale and retail. It there- 
fore follows that to say citizen A may engage in the retail sale 
of them, but that citizens B, C. D, shall not, is unjust, and a 

ross infringement of the right of each citizen to engage in any 
egitimate business he chooses. To say that this is done in the 
interests of morality, as is alleged, is an impotent answer, for 
whatever is contrary to justice is always adverse to morality in 
the long run. Freedom to each citizen to engage in any branch 
of trade he fancies, when his inclination and eapital permit, is 
the right of every citizen in a free country, and is the only sure 
way to build up a healthy society. The denial of this right in 
the liquor trade in the past is responsible for most of the evils 
complained of in its present conduct. To treat it on any lines 


but those of freedom is a survival of the spirit which in the past 
enacted the Sumptuary Laws, of which the present liquor laws 
are perhaps the sole surviving relic. The fear that under “ Free 
Trade” houses would be more numerons, and the non-recogni- 
tion of the fact that this trade is subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, like all others, is responsible for the question not 
having been settled on the lines of freedom long ago. Free 
Trade would really reduce the number engaged. in the retail 
business, for it would at once reduce the rate of profit to a natural 
rate—the rate obtaining in all other trades; and when a house 
ceased to pay, it would at onee shut up. 

We seem likely to be about to legislate in a panic, brought 
on by persistent and long-continued exaggeration by a single 
section as to the moral condition of the people. Bad as that 
condition may be, it is immensely better in proportion to 
population than it has ever been, and year by year is slowly 
but healthily improving. Freedom, and not legal machinery, 
vainly passed to squeeze all men into the model of a few men, 
is the only way to insure a noble, self-respecting nation.— Yours 
obediently, JAMES SMITH. 

National Liberal Club. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


CHEERFULNESS IN LITERATURE. 


Yy UN your eye down a list of great English writers 
and you may note that almost all the outstand- 
ing names are of men who considered life cheerfully. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Johnson, Fielding, 
Scott, Dickens, Browning, Lowell, Whitman — all 
these believed, and went a long way towards proving, 
that if this planet be not perhaps the best of all 
possible worlds, it is at least uncommonly well worth 
living in. One or two of them may harrow up our 
souls, at times, and freeze our young blood: but not 
one of them depresses. Macbeth is terrifying 
enough and Lear pitiful. But the pity and terror 
of them really do purge our emotions ; and we shall 
be pretty safe in affirming that no man has been led 
by Lear or Macheth to eye this world or his 
own fate despondingly. Dickens will set his trap 
and catch the emotions of the most hardened; and 
there are critics who say he abuses pathos: yet his 
work leaves a general impression of hearty and 
exuberant optimism. Let us look down the list 
again and consider the lives of some of these men; 
and we shall see why they wrote cheerfully. 


It was in their blood. Johnson’s letter describing 
his paralytic stroke; Fielding’s story of that last 
voyage to Lisbon; Scott’s “ Gurnal,” during the dark 
days of his commercial ruin; Whitman’s notes from 
Camden, New Jersey, where he lay in want and dis- 
ablement for fifteen years or so, are finer tonics fora 
man in trouble than whole heaps of devotional 
literature. They suggest just that “cheery stoicism” 
that Carlyle found in the British aristocracy: they 
breathe the high spirit of Mr. Henley’s lines— 

“ Ont of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
“ In the fell clutch of cireumstance 
T have not winced nor cried aloud ; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. . 


“Tt matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishments the seroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

Tam the captain of my soul.” 
—and something more than this: for in their bravery 
they refuse even to acknowledge the blackness of 
the night, the “horror of the shade.” Not only 
their courage, but their cheerfulness also, remains 
invincible. 


And because the best English blood is cheerful, 
the best English writing is cheerful—of course I 
speak of both sides of the Atlantic: for this common 


possession is enough of itself to keep “ American” 


and “British” literature one, and indivisible by 
geographical terms or trivial variations in spelling. 
If my cousin choose to spell “forever” as a single 
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word, while I follow the practice of our rude fore- 
fathers and make it two, the difference will not, I 
take it, seriously affect our consanguinity. Many 
expedients have been tried before now for getting 
rid of poor relations, but nobody as yet has tried to 
exorcise them with a Spelling Book. Unless in the 
interval they can contrive a chemical change in their 
blood, our cousins across the Atlantic will find, when 
at last they attain to that “ Distinctively American 
Literature” which seems to be the object of so many 
prayers, that it possesses just those merits and just 
those defects which were the merits and defects of 
Shakespeare, Dryden, and Fielding. And one of 
those merits will be a pervading cheerfulness. 


Cheerfulness of a particular kind, too. Just as 
Leav and Macbeth avail nothing to cloud the 
essential lightheartedness of Shakespeare, so Greek 
literature remains essentially lighthearted although 
so large a proportion of the Greek work that remains 
to us deals with tragedy, and very gloomy tragedy. 
No amount of terrifying stories such as those of the 
Agamemnon or the Cidipus, stories of inherited 
doom and the insatiable hate of the supreme powers, 
ean efface our impression that the Greek intelligence 
took pleasure in the world and was gay. Nor will it do 
to answer that the tragedy fails to depress us merely 
because we are so far removed from the days and be- 


_ liefs of a Greek audience. Orestes is to me a far more 


intelligible creature than Gilliat in Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer, and his surroundings are not a whit more 
strange to my experience; and yet -Eschylus’ trilogy 
leaves me satisfied with life while Victor Hugo casts 
me down and leaves me with a sense of oppression. 
No; Greek literature is cheerful, but with a cheerful- 
ness of perception, a sensuous and childish delight in 
looking out on the world, in handling and growing 
familiar with its wonders. English literature is 
cheerful with an ethical cheerfulness, a soberer 
delight in tracing the real rewards of good and 
honest living as well as the punishments of vice, and 
finding the net result good. 


Understand that I am neither beating the racial 
tom-tom nor blowing the racial trumpet.. A great 
deal has to do with our circumstances. In Russia, 
for instance, an author may be excused for being 
dismal, since he probably lacks material for cheer- 
fulness. Providence is apt to appear back-handed 
in a land where liberty is hardly known. As Mr. 
Howells wisely admonishes his brethren (who are 
our cousins, be it said again)— 


“Tt used to be one of the disadvantages of the practice of 
romance in America, which Hawthorne more or less whimsically 
lamented, that there were so few shadows and inequalities in our 
broad level of prosperity ; and it is one of the reflections suggested 
by Dostoievsky’s novel, ‘The Crime and the Punishment,’ that 
whoever struck a note so profoundly tragic in American fiction 
would do a false and mistaken thing. Whatever their 
deserts, very few American novelists have been led out to be 
shot, or finally exiled to the rigors of a winter at Duluth; and 
in a land where journeymen carpenters and plumbers strike for 
four dollars a day the sum of hunger and eold is comparatively 
small, and the wrong from class to class has been almost in- 
appreciable, though all this is changing for the worse. Our 
novelists, therefore, concern theinselves with the more smiling 
aspects of life, which are the more American, and seek the 
universal in the individual rather than the social interests. It 
is worth while, even at the risk of being called commonplace, to 
be true to our well-to-do actualities.” 


And life in England, too, is fairly pleasant; 
though a foreigner may be perplexed to say why: 
and, certain exceptions being granted—Carlyle, for 
instance, and the Bronté family—as we grant Edgar 
Allan Poe on the other side, English writing corre- 
sponds. After all,tthe Anglo-Saxons are a prosperous 
and conquering race, and have less reason than most 
races to be doleful. The difference of their history, 
and of their present circumstances, allow an Irish 


writer to be pathetic where pathos in an Englishman 


would be mere wantonness. 


But it is not only a question of circumstances. 
The French are prosperous, and have been: they 
have been a conquering nation, and will conquer 


again. The Frenchmen whom you meet seem 
happier beings than the average Englishman, and 
beyond all question better equipped with tact and 
deft intelligence to deal with the perplexities in life. 
And yet their great literature is sad to the core. 
They mourn convincingly, but they laugh with the 
laughter of the Fool in Lear. Be it Moliére or a 
Palais Royal farce, the play is a light bridge flung 
over a profound sadness; be the tale written by 
Voltaire or Zola, Balzac or de Maupassant, it will be 
a model of narration, but, to quote a phrase from 
Mr. Henry James, “it leaves our poor average 
humanity dangling like a beaten rag.” I think 
this as a general proposition will hardly be denied. 
But why is it? A.T.Q.C. 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR CAIRD’S ESSAYS. 
By Edward 


Essays on LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Caird. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sous. 
JROFESSOR CAIRD has been well advised in re- 
publishing these essays, lectures, and treatises, 
which are not such difficult reading as some of their 
titles, such as “ Cartesianism” and “ Metaphysic,” 
would seem to announce. They show the Hegelian 
author in a pleasant light, resolved to make himself 
understood, and cunning in the much-desired art of 
philosophy without phrases. He is, indeed, so 
admirably equipped for his task that we can feel 
only regret when he slips back, as he does a little 
too often, into some needless formula borrowed 
from the Great Unknowable. Why should the 
Professor, who has so much good sense of his own, 
clothe his thoughts in these ready-made German 
garments? What, for instance, do we gain (and 
how much does not the critic himself lose?) when 
we are told that Rousseau, thanks to the “in- 
dividualistic prejudices of his time,” was “ gradually 
emptying consciousness of all its content?” Is 
not this thorough philosophic slang too much want- 
ing in freshness to convey a meaning? It is Hegel 
damnably reiterated rather than digested. And 
yet Professor Caird has digested him, and survives 
for the good of mankind. But he should not turn 
to pigeon-holes and red-tape when we ask him to 
give us a piece of his mind. We most of us know 
what Hegel would say on a disputed point, and our 
faith in him is strictly limited. This is a case in 
which, as reghrds literature at all events, the 
disciple is above his master. Hegel on Dante, 
Rousseau, and Wordsworth, would have very little 
to tell the English or modern reader. And when 
he is allowed to dogmatise in these volumes, we turn 
the page and wait until Professor Caird begins 

again. Happily we have not always long to wait. 
The book holds in it many fine thoughts grace- 
fully expressed, some doubtful aphorisms, and, on 
the whole, much tranquil wisdom, likely to cool the 
fevered brow of pessimists and other such uneasy 
dreamers. It is well to be put on our guard against 
the “luxury of passive emotion,” although the saying 
dates from Aristotle’s “ Ethics.’ We do learn some- 
thing on being told that Rousseau “was too much 
of a prophet to be an artist”’--a simple phrase, yet 
searching deep into the fallacy which led Matthew 
Arnold to aim at the substitution of literature in 
the place of dogma. No one has said a better thing 
about scientific induction, as commonly imagined, 
than that Bacon’s followers “seemed to adopt 
towards nature the same attitude of passive recep- 
tivity which the medizval Christian was taught to 
hold towards the Church,” and that “ While man 
was to learn everything from himself in religion, he 
was to learn nothing from himseif in science.” For 
we should never lose our hold of the principle that 
“Science questions nature by means of an idea 
which it brings with it.” The thought which we 
discover in things is not foreign to our own thought, 
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and the “absolute” is the “ self-revealing Spirit,” 
not dead uniformities of law with no mind at the 
back of them. Again, the multitude who are vaguely 
alarmed or tempted by the spectre of universal 
doubt, will do well to consider that “It is not 
possible to criticise the idea of knowledge; all we 
can do is to explain it,’ and that “The idea of 
measuring our powers before we employ them rests 
on a paralogism,” or, in other words, is the famous 
Miinchausen attempt to lift oneself by one’s own 
periwig. There is also the matter of many sermons, 
the like of which are too seldom heard from the 
pulpit, in Professor Caird’s observations on the 
Christian faith. “‘In the midst of apparent rejection,” 
he says, “its ideals have maintained and increased 
their hold over the emancipated intelligence of 
Europe; and its fundamental conception of life 
penetrates and moulds the social and religious 
speculations of those who, like Comte, seem to 
have most thoroughly renounced it.” Comte is 
a good example; but Goethe, who once prided 
himself on his “ Julian hatred of Christianity,” is 
a better. We shall hardly develop a more emanci- 
pated intelligence than that of the “ great heathen ;” 
and yet, by his own choice and the lesson of years, 
he first preached “renouncement” as the only rule 
of conduct, and then the “ religion of sorrow ” as its 
consecration. 

These things are true, and will outlive the con- 
fusion and the bluster which abound in a good deal 
of our present literature, especially among the 
French. But do they not likewise suggest that the 
swelling tones of optimism, in which the school of 
Hegel is wont to indulge, should be tempered by the 
minor key? Professor Caird has written with much 
sympathetic insight on Wordsworth, whose spirit he 
shares. When itis a question of the great reforming, 
and, as we might say, the Dualist prophets, such as 
Carlyle and Dante, he is not quite so successful. He 
has become, we cannot but think, an honorary 
member of that “ Heaven and Hell Amalgamation 
Society,” for which Teufelsdréckh felt such unbounded 
scorn. Satan he analyses into a mere “opposite,” 
and his Inferno is nothing but a Purgatorio, from 
which Lucifer and his angels will be set free on the 
day of universal and plenary indulgence which Hegel 
has established in the room of the Day of Judgment. 
In view, however, of some criminal trials which we 
have seen lately, and of other ugly phenomena too 
well known or too hideous to be dwelt upon here, the 
old medizeval, or, to be perfectly frank, the Christian 
doctrine that there is a devil, and that he is by no 
means dead or likely to die, would appear to be a 
sound working hypothesis. The strength of Dualism 
has always lain in the facts which it takes into 
account if it does not explain how they came to be; 
whereas Monism, with its indiscriminating benevo- 
lence which hangs no poisoners and shoots no traitors, 
has the air of making of its God a good-natured 
imbecile. Its “ reconciliation of opposites” may be 
studied in Victor Hugo, where Christ embraces 
Belial and offers him a seat in the third Heaven. 
But we cannot bring ourselves to imagine that the 
third Heaven, tenanted by Belial and all his friends, 
would be very different from the place they left 
behind them. This is the real crux of Hegelian 
ethics, nor does Professor Caird attempt its removal. 
If he were to do so, he would perhaps find the 
Dantean conception of life and death much less 
antiquated than he has judged it to’be. Many of 
us are still ready to say, as Kant has said, that 
“ without belief in a future state no religion can be 
conceived,” in spite of the apparent difficulties 
suggested by the Jewish Old Testament and by 
certain forms of Paganism. The elements of wrong 
and evil have surely not been so attenuated in a 
decadent nineteenth century that we can afford to 
talk about the Millennium as at our doors. And what 
though it were? Should we not have to begin by 
burning up the residue of evil in unquenchable fire ? 
Heer, we repeat, is too easy, and facts are against 

m, 


Hence the almost Epicurean calm in the presence 
of our troublesome and storm-tossed modern life, 
which is characteristic of Professor Caird’s treatment. 
He is tempted to confound aspiration with fruition. 
The problem of philosophy, as he affirms, is not 
insoluble, nay, in principle it is already solved; and 
in like manner conduct, whether ethical or political, 
is very much a question of reconciling differences 
that have a deal in common. It may be so, but how 
are we to set about the reconciliation? And would 
it not have been enlightening to point out by 
examples how the “whole edifice of dogma and 
institution” is to be restored by means of a reforma- 
tion which few of the friends of religion have 
conceived, and fewer still have had the courage to 
attempt? We are not ungrateful, indeed, for the 
scholarly and refined pages that set us thinking 
once more upon the precise scope and drift of philo- 
sophical literature in these days. All we say is 
that the test will be the handling of particulars; 
the interpretation will be given by experience, and 
formal announcements such as Hegel delighted in 
will carry us but a very short way. The power, 
rising often to a magic charm, which we acknow- 
ledge in Goethe, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Dante, 
is always founded on their happy seizing of an 
experience which they could pass on to their readers 
—a vision with purged eyesight of landscape, or 
history, or individual and domestic incident, seen 
under the light they rayed out from within. It 
is a familiar observation that Hegel, constructing 
history and nature da priori, has fallen into the 
strangest and most ludicrous blunders. So deceptive 
is the promise of a formula! Professor Caird has 
warned us, with a certain earnestness, against yield- 
ing to “futile abstractions.” We all need the 
lesson; but none more, perhaps, than they who 
would recommend the “dogmatic slumbers” of an 
ambitious yet decidedly mechanical technique—and 
such is a great part of Hegelianism—as an improve- 
ment on the orthodoxy which did at least own that 
life was a battle as well as a march, and which, by 
admitting the evil in things, was girding up its loins 
to the combat. 


TWO NEW MONTAIGNES. 


Essays OF MONTAIGNE DONE INTO ENGLISH. By John 
Florio (1615). Edited with Introduction by George Saints- 
bury. The First Book. London: David Nutt. 

Essays OF MicHEL DE Montratane. Translated by Charles 
Cotton (1685). Edited with Life and Notes by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. Second edition, revised. Three vols. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 


AnD first of binding, for here brave garbs beseem. 
“The contrivers,” as they neatly call themselves, of 
the Florio present it in your warm maroon, or your 
lush murrey, or your “ ventre de puce en fiévre de 
lait,” which is good for eyes to rest on. The volume 
also, by virtue of a certain baulking lightness in 
its paper, conveys a little shock of added animal 
pleasure when picked up. Opening it, the type 
(Constable’s) and printing are perfect; and the 
paper—is it Dutch ?—a luxury in itself. 

On the other hand—at the other elbow if you 
will—Cotton appears much golded; but back and 
sides go barely in cold white linen, the hueless com- 
plexion which of all others is least suited to the 
fuel and the other clemencies of this island climate. 
And, in another aspect, old Montaigne is not the one 
to suggest precisely the Agnus Castus or lawn- 
sleeves. 

Then as to contents, let Florio—for criticism of 
the essayist himself is placeless here—be ensampled 
from his own view of Montaigne’s passage on style 
(p. 183); so shall we catch him in and upon the very 
manner of it. 


It is for words to serve and wait upon the matter, and not 
for matter to attend upon words, and if the French tongue cannot 
reach unto it, let the Gaskonie, or any other. I would have the 
matters to surmount, and so fill the imagination of him that 
harkneth, that he have no remembrance at all of the words. It 
is a naturall, simple, and unaffected speech that I love, so written 
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as it is spoken, and such upon the paper as it isin the mouth; a 
pithie, sinnowie, full, strong, compendious, and materiall speech ; 
not so delicate and affected as vehement and piercing. 

In fine, that word is pny fit, 

Which strikes the fence, the marke doth hit. 
Rather difficult than tedious, void of affec[ta}tion, free, loose, 
and bold, that every member of it seeme to make a bodie; not 
Pedanticall, nor Frier-like, nor Lawyer-like, but rather downe 
right, Souldier-like. 


Cotton had no such World of Words to his back 
as Florio. He is later and colder, like his binding 
here, and does not, in a florid hurrying prose, bring 
you along with him, as you read, into a certain 
warmth of companionship. Both were supine and 
even erratic translators—Mr. Hazlitt often corrects 
Cotton; but Florio’s “ looseness” was that of a coat 
well made, a thought—a good many thoughts—too 
large, wherein cloth is abounding in slashings and 
leavings; whereas Cotton’s misfits erred rather on 
the tight side of skimpiness. 

Of course, your true-bred Mountaineer—for Mon- 
taigne means naught but Montagne, and should be 
so pronounced, despite the finikin Academical fashion 
of saying Montégne—the hardy mountaineer goes to 
the early French; but many a man capable of 
pleasing himself in either tongue might fairly say 
that, mood for mood, he would at times as soon 
read Florio as the original. So that the English 
reader, the “plain man,” to whom Montaigne is 
somewhat steep, may know himself extra well off 
herein. But he should buy him a Cotton too, and 
then he cannot be better off. 

And now as to editing. Mr. Saintsbury’s intro- 
duction to Florio is a valuable and delectable piece 
of writing and reading, but one could away with a 
few of the misprints in the Essayes, such as “ furen” 
and “ donnes,” on p. 46 (in a line which Mr. Hazlitt’s 
note attributes by some lapsus to “La Brebis,” 
instead of to Estienne de la Boétie); “or (for of) 
Magister,” p. 134; “quém” for qu’em, p. 138 (where 
the proverb is quite bemauled in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
English note); “faith” for saith, 145; Albuberque, 
255; and one has hit some others. One expands 
(with Mr. Saintsbury) over Florio’s calling Rome 
“the borough Saint Peter,’ which is word for word 
in the French; but might he not rather, on the old 
analogy of Bury St. Edmunds, have put an s to it? 
This new-old Cotton has some just and pithy notes 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s, and many from the French anno- 
tators, but there are other blots. The third French 
line on iii., 194, in no way justifies the word “ repub- 
lic” in its translation ; “capets”’ for capettes, and 
Montaigne for Montaigu (or, strictly, Montaigut), 
iii., 238, are unfortunate ; “to talk with the point of 
a fork,” iii., 38, is also off the spot; and such a note 
as this (iii., 147) makes one shrink: “The weakness 
has taken another turn with some of our modern 
sages, who have turned baboons into men.” These 
are not words of wisdom, and are edged-in out of 
place. Some other faults are “concimitas,” i., 269; 
“ny scavoir,” for n’y scavoit, and “estort” for 
estoit, in a correction of Cotton iii., 170; and there 
is a que missing in the note at i., 144. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s brief Life draws on somewhat oldish 
authorities, and it is now admitted that Montaigne’s 
chief collaborator, in one sense, was his wife. For 
it is clear from her Letters that it was this excellent 
woman of business who, by an able management 
of the family property, enabled Montaigne to devote 
so much retirement to his literary work, and so 
much leisure to his health-travels and other journeys. 
He was married by his family at thirty-two (two 
years after the death of his bosom literary friend 
and “brother” La Boétie), and he died, after twenty- 
seven years of marriage, between fifty-nine and 
sixty; but his widow survived for thirty-five years 
more—living to eighty-three. Three years after his 
death she enabled the 1595 edition of his works to 
be edited by Pierre de Brach and Montaigne’s 
“daughter by alliance” and literary collaboratrix 
Mile. de Gournay, a “ Latin without a master” young 
person, who was only some twenty-five years old 


at the date of that edition, and had not come to 
Montaigne’s knowledge or assistance until four 
years before his death, and subsequently to the 
publication of his first three editions. 

His widow bought the church-vault in which, 
twenty-two years after his death, Montaigne was 
at length deposited; for she had vast trouble in 
first ejecting therefrom the remains of a former 
proprietor. Then she could erect his monument, so 
often mentioned, now at long last, after four 
removals, in the vestibule of the Bordeaux Uni- 
versity. Down there Montaigne is still, of course, 
the subject of a pious local cult—not without its 
pilgrims, English and other; and the above- 
mentioned mountaineer does well to have on his 
shelves the 1870 edition of the Société des Biblio- 
philes de Guyenne, which reprints the original 1580 
text of the * Essais de Messire Michel Seignevr de 
Montaigne” (dated ce premier de Mars, 1580) with 
the variants of 1582. The much fuller editions of 
1588 and 1595 (posthumous) frequently dislocate the 
original simpler train of thought and composition. 


LOWELL’S AFTERMATH. 


THE Dramatists. By James Russell Lowell. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


THESE lectures, delivered at Boston in 1887, have 
already appeared in'the pages of Harper’s Magazine. 
They are six in number, treating—after an intro- 
ductory survey of the subject—of Marlowe, Webster, 
Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger and 
Ford. As now reissued, they are necessarily im- 
perfect. The manuscript was never revised by the 
author, and (as Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, in his 
prefatory note, points out) much was added ex- 
temporaneously, at the time of delivery—suggested 
by the passages read in illustration. But, while 
making allowance for all this, we are only too glad 
that these last fruits of a ripe scholarship should be 
preserved in a permanent form. Lowell possessed 
an amount of general culture rare in these days of 
Triposes and specialising, which forms, as it were, a 
background to whatever he is more immediately 
engaged upon, and whose charm pervades his style 
when writing on any subject, or. on all. He was 
almost the last survivor of that generation who 
enjoyed what we are tempted to think of as a happy 
golden age, in the days when Tennyson and Arthur 
Hallam were at Trinity, and read “ the Tuscan poets 
on the lawn”—when Longfellow was lecturing on 
“Poetry and ‘Belles-Lettres” (is not the word as 
extinct now as the mammoth ?) at Harvard—when 
the hero of the “ Angel in the House”’ lent his lady 
Petrarch to read in the train, and when under- 
graduates of King’s College (London) assiduously 
borrowed that copy of Ticknor's “ History of Spanish 
Literature” which now rests undisturbed on the 
library shelves. There was more leisure then, and 
less competition ; academic study was undisturbed 
by the fierce anxiety about obtaining employment 
afterwards, which now spoils the enjoyment thereof, 
and the several branches of research had not yet 
been so approfondis as to make it the work of 
a lifetime to master them. It may be, too, that 
as the age of general culture tended to super- 
ficiality, so the reaction produced an excess of zeal 
for the limited yet thorough. There will always be 
what the author of “Soul Shapes” calls “ Surface 
Souls” and “ Deep Souls,” and the one sort cannot 
turn into the other—or if they ever do, it doesn’t 
count, for the process is about equivalent to killing 
—but their relative numbers are apt to vary. And 
it would almost seem as if they predominated by 
turns—in cycles, so to speak; or, at any rate, the 
intellectual method resulting from each becomes the 
prevailing fashion of the time. - 

These lectures of Lowell's, more or less frag- 
mentary as they are, should take rank among the 
best bits of that kind of literary criticism in which 
such good work was done by Coleridge, Lamb, 
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Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt. It is interesting to com- 
pare some of these apergus with those of earlier 
days—e.g., in “My Study Window.” Sometimes 
Lowell himself recurs to his earlier opinions, whether 
to modify or confirm them. An instance of the 
former occurs on p. 128, where he revises his first 
judgment of Ford, finding, in later life, that drama- 
tist’s pathos false and artificial. The charm of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, on the contrary, grew upon him 
with advancing years. “I read Beaumont and 
Fletcher through again last autumn, and the eleven 
volumes of Dyce’s edition show even more pencil 
marks than the two of Darley had gathered in re- 
peated readings.” The little volume abounds in 
pregnant sentences which recall the Rev. Homer 
Wilbur (one of the most delightful persons in the 
world to quote from) at his best. “One is apt to 
forget so much in the service of one’s country ; even 
that he is an American, 1 have been told, though I 
can hardly believe it.” “There is more con- 
viction in what is beautiful in itself than in any 
amount of explanation why, or exposition how, it is 
beautiful. A rose has a very succinct way of ex- 
plaining itself.” ‘The marvel would seem to be 
rather that, writing so easily, they also wrote so 
well.” “He (Robert Greene) has all the inadequacy 
of imperfectly drawn tea.” “I have observed that 
many who deny the inspiration of Scripture hasten 
td redress their balance by giving a reverent credit 
to the revelations of tables and é¢amp-stools.” These 
citations might be multiplied indefinitely, but we 
have only space for one more. Speaking of the 
tendency towards a hard materialism, and stifling 
of the poetic and imaginative faculties at the 
present day, he expresses a fear that it may be “ be- 
fore us and not behind, that we should look for the 
Age of Flint.” 


FICTION. 
Susy. By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & Windus. 
TimE’s Revences. By David Christie Murray. Three 
vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 
In Summer SHave. By Mary E. Mann. 
London: Henry & Co. 
Marionetres. By Julien Gordon. London: Gay & Bird. 


Three vols. 


Mr. Bret HARTE keeps his place. Here is a book 
which is filled with real breathing men and women; 
no puppets, but creatures of flesh and blood, each 
acting after his or her kind, and not at all after that 
of the marionettes of the ordinary novelists. “Susy” 
is really the second volume of the story begun in “ A 
Waif of the Plains.” It tells the further fortunes of 
the little girl and her boy-companion who escaped 
by an almost miraculous chance from the massacre 
of their friends in the emigrant caravan. The girl 
is still the ward of the kind-hearted Eastern colonel 
and his wife who rescued them in their extremity ; 
but the boy has arrived at man’s estate, and is in 
full possession of the handsome fortune bequeathed 
to him by the father who had never recognised him 
during his lifetime. Mr. Harte’s stories are not made 
for the convenience of the hackneyed reviewer. 
They are not to be scrambled through with the 
occasional aid of the paper-knife, nor are they to be 
dismissed with a curt summary of the plot. We 
linger over them, savour them, dwell in half-indolent 
enjoyment on the delightful literary style in which 
they are told; breathe the fragrant, yet bracing, air 
of the Great West by which they are pervaded, and 
see on the far-off landscape that has been brought 
by the magic of the artist within our very doors, the 
men and women of whom he speaks moving about on 
their appointed errands. There is between such a book 
as this and theordinary novel the difference that there 
is between the living picture of the camera obscura 
and the dead canvas of the commonplace artist. Here, 
as in other works of Mr. Harte’s, we can trace the 
influence of the masters of his craft. Clarence Brant 
reminds us in more than his character of Colonel 
Esmond, and Jim Hooker might have been torn 
bodily from a story by Dickens. But Mr. Harte is no 


plagiarist. He merely assimilates the best, and 
makes it his own. Nor can anyone truthfully assert 
that Susy Peyton is borrowed from anybody. With 
all her faults, and she has more than a woman’s share 
of them, she is delightful—a woman not at all “ too 
good for human nature’s daily food,’ but with a 
wilful grace and piquancy that are all her own, and 
that would cover faults infinitely graver than hers. 
In Mrs. Peyton, too, we have a portrait which, if it 
is drawn with few lines, is still vivid and real. For 
the story itself let our readers go to the book, and 
taste the enjoyment which only a genuine work of 
art can afford. 

Mr. Christie Murray begins his new story, “‘ Time’s 
Revenges,” in his favourite county, Staffordshire, but 
very quickly the scene shifts to Australia, and it is 
there that the melodrama is played out; for a 
melodrama it is. Mr. Murray’s characters are all 
either exceptionally good or supernaturally wicked, 
and, whether good or the reverse, nearly all are un- 
mistakable fools. The hero has the misfortune in 
early life to encounter successively a bench of magis- 
trates, a judge, and a jury, all of whom come under 
the category of fools. Without a particle of evidence 
against the unfortunate man, he is convicted of an 
attempt to murder, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. To Van Diemen’s Land he is followed 
by his angelic bride, and there in due time a child is 
born to them. Resolved that the boy shall never 
know that his father was once a convict, though an 
innocent one, the parents send their child under an 
assumed name to England. They themselves remain 
in the colony, and with melodramatic suddenness the 
ex-convict finds himself a millionaire four times 
over. The years pass, and eventually, at a garden- 
party at Sydney, father and mother meet their son 
once more. He is, of course, ignorant of the relation- 
ship between them, but, with that fine sense of the 
fitness of things which is the essence of melodrama, 
he takes advantage of his parents’ garden-party in 
order to become engaged to the daughter of the man 
whom his father has been falsely accused of trying 
to murder. This brings us to the middle of the 
story, and is perhaps as far as the ordinary reviewer 
need go: but let it not be supposed that there is any 
lack of incident in the remaining half. Forgery, 
blackmailing, and murder (real murder this time), 
carry us on from page to page, and give us a truly 
curious impression of society at the Antipodes. The 
curtain is, of course, rung down upon the proper 
melodramatic ending, with its appropriate “ tag.” 
The worst of it is that Mr. Christie Murray is cap- 
able of better things, and if he would but forget the 
footlights and the demands of the British manager, 
might once again present us with a novel as good, 
say, as “ Rainbow Gold.” But then it must be a 
novel of real life, and not of the boards. 

Beautiful Mary Burne, the heroine of the 
interesting story called “In Summer Shade,” 
unwisely neglects the precaution of being “off 
with the old love” before being “on with the 
new.” But, despite this reprehensible conduct, 
Mary is so fascinatingly courageous, generous, 
and tender, that she wins the reader's sympathy 
in the first chapter and retains it to the last. 
Afflicted with an idle, impecunious father, a coarse, 
slatternly mother, and a tribe of unmannerly 
younger sisters, the poor girl is teased into ac- 
cepting with gratitude, though not with warmth, 
the passionate and faithful love of her old play- 
fellow, Bob Burton. But Bob, with all his fine 
qualities, is only a rough farmer’s son, and no 
fitting mate for the queenly and brilliant young 
creature, who learns the meaning of love as soon as 
she meets Claude Garnett, a painfully superior 
person. Claude’s brother, the High Church Rector 
of the parish—also a solemn prig—has already allied 
himself with the Burnes by his marriage with 
Mary’s sister Lally. Lally is a shifty and cowardly 
girl, who, in order to conceal from her husband a 
certain pre-nuptial escapade, casts her own shame 
upon Mary’s innocent head. And here the novelist 
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commits the inartistic blunder of sacrificing all 
consistency for the sake of obtaining a strong 
dramatic situation. The sensible and high-spirited 
Mary blasts her own fair name and lends herself toa 
base deception. It is the morality of novels, not of 
real life. This defect apart, Mrs. Mann has given us 
a thoroughly readable and decidedly clever story, 
marked by humour, satire, and tenderness. The 
priggish young parson is sketched with agreeable 
malice, whilst the varied scenes in which poor Bob 
Burton’s misfortunes are traced to their tragic 
ending are instinct with a homely pathos which is 
highly effective. The dialogue is always natural, 
and generally amusing. 

“ Marionettes” is one of those exasperating books 
which are just clever enough to be disappointing. 
That the author possesses humour and observation 
is proved by the lifelike drawing of the minor 
characters; but the principal personages are unreal, 
and the analysis of motive is unconvincing. 

A beautiful young widow, the Marquise le Moyne, 
an American by birth, returns to her father’s home, 
where she quickly wins all hearts. The story is con- 
cerned with the passion she inspires in one Geoffrey 
Odenried, who is already the lover of her most in- 
timate friend, Mrs. St. Clair. The marquise, loyal to 
friendship, struggles against her own love for this 
man; who is, indeed, a very poor sort of creature, 
though the author describes him as an Admirable 
Crichton of the Ouidaesque type. Even his finger- 
nails are not omitted in the inventory of his charms, 
in which nothing is lacking save common-sense and 
manliness. Odenried finally declares his love to 
Bertha le Moyne, in a highly coloured scene which 
is meant to be thrilling, and is really very diverting. 
He apostrophises “the fragrant soles of thy beau- 
tiful feet,” and seems sincere, for he presently “ glues 
his mouth upon her feet.” She pants, sighs, and 
shudders, being visibly melted by the glueing pro- 
cess. The next morning, however, Bertha thinks 
better of it, and prudently sends this very unpleasant 
person about his business; which is, to marry Mrs. 
St. Clair at her earliest convenience. After this, 
Geoffrey is unhappy and grows fat, and Bertha is 
unhappy and grows thin, and so the story ends. 

The three Miss Horners are admirably sketched. 
If Lucien Gordon will resolutely forget French 
novelists and abandon mouldy platitudes, she may 
yet write a good novel. 


THE AGE OF ICE. 


MAN AND THE Guactat AGE. By G. F. Wright. (International Scientific 
Series.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


No geological period has so much interest for the general reader 
as that from which we have just emerged, and the same may be 
said for the geologist, if one may judge from the literature upon 
the Glacial Age. The last contribution to the subject is by no 
means likely to have a quieting effect on the minds either of 
geologists or of anthropologists; for the present the laymen 
must stand aside and await further evidence. Five-sixths of 
Dr. Wright’s new book is devoted to a consideration of present 
and past glacial phenomena. He begins with a too brief account 
of existing glaciers, this is followed by short chapters on 
motion of glaciers and the signs of past glaciation. This pre- 
pares the way for a valuable and well-illustrated description of 
Ancient Glaciers inthe Western Hemisphere. This is largely 
an epitome of the author’s previous book on “'The Ice Age in 
North America,” but as the latter does not appear to have 
been very well known in Britain, the present is of value to those 
who wish to gain a general knowledge of the glacial phenomena 
in North America, and Dr. Wright is admitted to be an authority, 
though admittedly a biassed one, on this period. It would 
perhaps have been wiser if “ North America ” had been substi- 
tuted in the title of this chapter for ‘“‘ Western Hemisphere,” as 
South America is Prat: in thirteen lines and New Zealand 
in ten lines ; the latter is again similarly treated at the end of the 
next chapter. In the chapter on Ancient Glaciers in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, pp. 137 to 181 contain a clever contribution to the 
_oo of the glaciation of the British Isles, by Mr. P. F. 

endall, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, which, owing to the 
limitation of space,is somewhat dogmatic in tone. He describes the 
routes, confluence, and limits of the great British glaciers, and his 
position is summed up as follows :—‘To such a system of con- 
fluent glaciers, and to the separate elements out of which they 


grew, and into which, after the culmination, they were resolved, 
I attribute the whole of the phenomena of the English and 
Welsh drift. And only at one or two points upon the coast, 
and raised but little above the sea-level, can I recognise any 
signs of marine action.” For example, he regards the famous 
Moel Tryfaen beds as infinitesimal relies of huge shell-banks in 
the Irish Sea incorporated in the ground-moraine of the great 
Irish Sea glacier. He strongly opposes the generally accepted 
view of a submergence of the British Isles during the Glacial 
Period. Dr. Wright’s own account of European glaciation is 
singularly inadequate. The chapter on Drainage Systems in 
the Glacial Periods deals with that portion of the subject which 
has reference to the antiquity of man, as the arguments for and 
against the antiquity of certain deposits are largely dependent 
upon the drainage system to which they belong. The evidence 
in favour of glacial man in Europe remains where it was, and 
the American evidence is still under discussion, as recent articles 
in Science testify. Briefly, the position is as follows :—A large 
number of rude stone implements have been found in gravels in 
various parts of the United States. The government geologists 
hold that of these the Trenton and Columbia gravels are cer- 
tainly post-glacial. And it is asserted that in other cases the beds 
are redistributed material. The book concludes with chapters 
on the cause and date of the Glacial Period. With regard to the 
former Dr. Wright believes in geographical as opposed to 
astronomical agents, and he considers that twenty-five thousand 
years is ample time to allow to the reign of the ice of the 
Glacial Period. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE first English book of any dimensions printed and pub- 
lished in South America has just reached us. It is a work of 
nearly seven hundred pages, and comes from Buenos Ayres, 
and is entitled ** A Handbook of the River Plate.” Paper and 
print alike do great credit to English enterprise in the Argentine 
Republic ; indeed, the volume in these respects is quite able to 
hold its own with the majority of books published in London. 
The original edition of the work appeared, we understand, nearly 
thirty years ago. Since then it has grown with the interests 


which it describes, and this sixth edition is in every respect a. 


satisfactory performance. It is, perhaps, almost enough to say 
that we have not met anywhere a more exact, detailed, and 
comprehensive survey of politics, society, and commeree—not 
only in the Argentine Republic, but also in Uruguay and 
Paraguay—than that which is contained in this admirable 
volume. The Argentine Republic comprises an area six times 
as large as that of France, and the population has increased 
threefold during the last thirty years. The River Plate was 
discovered at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and before 
the Spanish Conquest neither horses, cows, nor sheep were 
known : now flocks and herds abound. European trees—intro- 
duced long ago by the Jesuits—thrive in forests ;| wheat, maize, 
flax, and sugar are grown in ever-increasing quantities; whilst 
the vineyards of Mendoza alone now produce grapes to the 
annual value of more than half a million sterling. Buenos 
Ayres is in some respects the most important city of the 
southern hemisphere; it was founded in 1535, and its popula- 
tion surpasses Rig Janeiro, Melbourne, and Sydney. During 
the last nine years the rate of increase has been seven per cent., 
and, if the population goes on increasing in the same ratio, in 
less than twenty years from the present time the city will 
contain as many inhabitants as Paris or New York at this 
moment. Elsewhere in these pages we are assured that if 
a proper port had been constructed half a century ago at Monte 
Video, a considerable portion of the world’s commerce would 
have found its way to that port, and the place by this time would 
have become another Singapore. No other city in South 
America has greater natural advantages, but the water in the 
bay is now several feet less than was the ease within living 
memory; whilst the roadstead outside the Cerro, or mount 
from which the place takes its name, is so exposed as to be one 
of the most dangerous in the world. 


*HANDBOOK OF THE RIVER PiaTeE: CoMPRISING THE ARGENTINE RE- 
PUBLIC, URUGUAY AND ParaGuay. By M.G. and T. Mulhall. 
May. Sixth Edition. Buenos Ayres: Standard Court ; and London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. Crown 8vo. (6s, 

Tue Mecuanics or Datty Lire. By V. Perronet Sells, M.A., J.C.S. 
Univ. Extension Series. London: Methuen & Co, Crown 8ve, 
(2s, 6d.) 

ForrEGLEAMs OF CreisTianiry. An Essay on the Religious History of 
Antiquity. By Charles Newton Scott. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. London: Smith, Elder &Co. Crown 8vo. 

A Famous Fox-Hunter: Reminiscences oF THE Late THOMAS 
AssHEeton SairH, Ese. By Sir John E. Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. 
Portrait and Illustrations. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. Crown 8vo, (2s. 6d.) 

One Tuovsan) ANSWERS TO ONE THOUSAND QuEsTIONS. London: 
George Newnes. Crown 8vo., ? 

Tue GENTLEMAN'S MaGazine” Liprary. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. English Topography. Part Il]. London: Elliot 
Stock. Demy 8vo. 


_Sonas or Rest. Edited by W.Robertson Nicoll. New and Revised Ecition, 


London: Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo. Buckram, (7s. 6d.) 
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“The Mechanics of Daily Life” eontains the substance, with 
modifications and additions, of a course of Oxford University 
Extension Lectures delivered in various small towns in Devon- 
shire in the spring of 1891. At the outset Mr. Sells guards 
himself against any possible misapprehension by a frank state- 
ment to the effect that the book ae not pretend to do more 
than describe the most typical mechanical actions of daily life, 
and this is done in a group of chapters which deal with rest in 
motion, force, levers and pulleys, friction and energy, and the 
like. No attempt is made to deal with the mathematical aspect 
of the subject, though arithmetical examples are introduced 
where reference to figures was indispensable. The appeal of the 
book is, in fact, to that large class of people who have not had 
the training requisite for the enjoyment of what the author terms 
“mathematical gyinnastics; though this cireumstance has not 
precluded a keen interest on their part in the purely experi- 
mental aspects of science. The volume is one which is likely to 
fulfil its aim, for it is written with knowledge and skill, as well 
as with a clear appreciation of the needs of a mixed and half- 
educated audience. 

The aim of Mr. Scott's learned and thoughtful book on “ The 
Foregleams of Christianity ” is to supplement, in an independent 
fashion, the researches into comparative religion of the late Rev. 
F. D. Maurice. Much fresh light from almost every department 
of knowledge has been shed on the problems of faith aud ethics 
since the publication of “ The Religions of the World and their 
Relations to Christianity,” and in these pages some attempt is 
made to strengthen the position taken up in that remarkable 
book. Mr. Scott avowedly seeks to demonstrate in the course of 
his weighty argument the following three points: First, that the 
elements of truth which are embedded in the various religions 
and philosophies prior to the advent of Christ can be satisfac- 
torily harmonised only by the creed of Christendom ; next, that 
the religions and philosophies which have been—apart from that 
creed—the most exalted in character have possessed metaphysical 
systems which were difficult to reconcile either with facts or 
with each other. These two positions naturally prepare the way 
for a third, namely, that the Divine working was manifest in the 
succession of religious developments which gradually prepared 
mankind for the crowning revelations of Christianity. The 
author’s outlook is a singularly wide one, and he writes from 
the standpoint of a cultured and liberal-minded Catholic. 

Fifty years ago few men were better known or were more 

pular in the Midlands than the late Mr. Assheton-Smith—a 
ovial country gentleman of the old school and a shrewd judge of 
Cosnes and hounds. Sir J. E. Eardley-Wilmot—who died last 
spring at the ripe age of eighty-one—published more than thirty 
years agoa capital sporting biography of a squire who was every 
man’s friend. The book, “A Famous Foxhunter,”’ was a 
favourite with sportsmen when it appeared ; but a new generation 
has arisen which knows little or nothing of the prowess of 
Assheton-Smith in the hunting-field, and therefore this fifth and 
cheap edition of the work is likely to appeal with all the charm of 
novelty to young lovers of the chase. It is packed with rac 
anecdotes, and it is pervaded from beginning to end with | 
and high spirits. As a picture of the pursuits of an English 
country gentleman when the century was young, the book is sure 
to arrest attention. 

Cues for the curious abound in the odd little volume entitled 
“ A Thousand Answers toa Thousand Questions.” The questions 
cover a bewilderingly wide field of inquiry, and the answers are 
This is the sort of 
book with which we confess we have little patience; though 
possibly patients left to kick their heels for half an hour in the 
ante-chamber of a fashionable physician or dentist would grasp 
convulsively at just such straws. 

The new volume of the “Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” 
deals with the topography of Derbyshire, Devonshire, and 
Dorset, and, as usual, contains much quaint gossip and many 
facts which throw fresh light on the towns and ta in the 
counties which we have just named. Derbyshire has its memories 
of the Civil War, and of the ill-fated southern march in 1745 
of Charles Edward Stuart and his gallant retainers. Devonshire 
has played a great part in the making of England, from Alfred 
the Great to William of Orange, whilst Dorset can lay claim to 
historical associations with the early Saxon and Norman rulers 
of the land. Places like Hardwicke Hall, Exeter Cathedral, 
and Corfe Castle—to take but one oo building out 
of many in each of the counties with which this volume deals— 
are peculiarly rich in historical interest, and this circumstance, 
of course, lends its own charm to the record. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the first of two slim little 
volumes appeared with the attractive title “Songs of Rest.” 
Both volumes—the second was published in 1885—have enjoyed 
a considerable vogue, and, as they contain choice and tender 

ms of faith and hope addressed to the sorrowing and the 

onely, we are not surprised that this new and dainty edition in 
one dsome volume has been demanded. The aim of the 
selection is to bring religious consolation in its most beautiful 
form home to burdened hearts, and in this ministry of healing 
Mrs. Browning, George McDonald, Father Faber,.-Christina 
Rossetti, T. T. Lynch, and Charles Kingsley—to single out a 
few representative namés—are on common and sacred ground. 


Some of the most exquisite verses in this book are by singers 
whose praise is eee not in all the churches, but there 
is nevertheless a deep and impressive unison in all the music. 
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THE SPEAKER. 


111 


AW A.GRIES (ouR OWN BRAND). 


IN consequence of the great — to which the Brands most affected by the public have been forced by the shippers, we beg to draw attention to the 


ollowing Wines, carefully selected 
many well-known Brands at much higher prices. 


CARTE BLEUE (Werecommendthis strongly) .. . « 


CARTE VERTE, Finer (do.) 
CARTE BLANCHE, Finest Quality -. 


by comparison from stocks of Jarge firms in Champagne who supply the trade. 


They will compare favourably with 


Doz. Bot. Doz. % Bot. 
24- 
54- 29- 
60- 


AMES SMITH & CoO., LIVERPOOL: : 37, North John Street; MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


BOND, FRASER & CO., 


STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


BritisH so'd f r account or three months’ Forwarp Detivery. AMERICAN 
RaiLs sold for account or three months’ Forwarp Detivery. MuininG Suargs sold 
or three, four, and six months’ Forwarp Detivery. These lengthened contracts 
pford unusual opportunites for clients to take advantage of the many fluctuations 
pccurring during the three month.’ duration of contract. Shares may be closed at any 
mtermediacy period, and profits taken at once. Scotcn Securities bought for cash. 
INVESTMENTS paying from 4 percent. to 25 per cent. per annum. Lists free on appli- 
ation. IMMEDIATE CASH SETTLEMENTS on all bargains. Operation accounts opened; 
profits paid weekly. To make money, write for our detailed prospectus and terms of 
ealing. CLosinG Prices NIGHTLY. 


Write for our JANUARY ADVICES, now ready. 
BOND, FRASER & CO., BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


Tev :ams: SHAREBROKERS, LonpoN.” 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the 
first pair of spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles 
adopted in the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards 
be remedied. 


BROWNING'S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 


has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and 
Author of ‘*Our Eyes” (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be con- 
sulted personally, free of charge, at 63, Strand, London, W.C., respect- 
ing spectacles for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 
and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appointment in writing is 
desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 


C€odurational. 


ypss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Gorman. —CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ROSSALIL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


BY an EXAMINATION held simultaneously at Rossall and at 

Oxford on April sth, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED, varying from 60 guineas to £10: open 
to boys under 15 (seniors), or under 14 (juniors), on LADY DAY, 1893. 
For further particulars, apply HEAD MAsTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. - + + + Head Master. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 


FOR Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, J. D. McCiure, M.A., LL.M. ; 
to the cg re House aster ; or to the Secretary. 
Term began January 12. 


ACADEMY—HANOVER. 


GENERAL OR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 


OPENING OF SECOND HOUSE under COL. NIESER creates several 
Vacancies. ‘Successes, July—October, 1892 :—Sandhurst, Rawson (just +7), 84th ; 
Cambridge, ‘‘ Little Go,” Lobb (1st in German).—Mr. Percy Reep, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, at 36, Lexham Gardens, S.W. 


ENTLEMAN (29) desires Employment as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, or as TRAVELLING 
OMPANION.—A. B., care ‘of THe Manacer, “The 
beaker, 


Ir 5; Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


‘ 


ST. GEORGE’S CLUB, 


HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


HE New Year’s HOUSE DINNER will be held on TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 31st, 1893, at 7.30 p.m., when the Right Hon. 
Lorp Brassey, K.C.B., will preside. 
The Meister Glee Singers will give a musical programme. 
The Committee are prepared to entertain applications for member- 
ship, full particulars as to which may be obtained from 


T..F. WILD, Secretary. 


LYCEUM.— KING LEAR. EVERY NIGHT until 
1st February inclusive. The Theatre will be closed on the nights of February 2nd, 
3rd and 4th, to complete the production of BECKET. 


BECKET. On MONDAY NIGHT, February 6th, 
at 8 o’c'ock, will be BECKET, by Lorp TENNyson. 
BECKET MR. IRVING. 
Henry.. MR. WILLIAM TERRISS. 
QuEEN ELEANOR MISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 
RosAMOND .. MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

The Overture, Preludes and Secidental Music, composed specially by C. ViILLiEeRs 
Stanrorv. BECKET will be played on every following evening excepting Mondays, 
when KING LEAR will be performed. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. 
Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


THEATRE.—W. S. 
CHARLEY’S AUNT. By Branvon Tuomas, 


“*The success of the season” ‘Funnier than any Pantomime.” 
should see ‘ Charley's Aunt.’ ""—V ide Press. 


TO-NIGHT, ‘at 9. "Preceded at 8 by a One-Act Drama, entitled CON- 


PENLEY. 


* All London 


FEDERATES. MATINEES of CHARLEY’S AUNT EVERY WEDNES- 
DAY and SATURDAY, at 3. Doors open 2.30. Seats at all Libraries and at 
Theatre. 


Notice.—On and after Monday next, January 3, CHARLEY’S AUNT will 
be TRANSFERRED to the GLOBE THEATRE. 


MUTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION, Limited 
(Incorporated 1850), 5, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, W.C., 

38, Ship Street, Brighton, and 199, Queen's Road, Hastings, advance money 
upon personal security, bills of sale, deeds, &c., repayable by instalments. Bills promptly 
discounted. Forms free. Interest moderate. —C.'R. WRI GHT, Secretary. 


MEMBER of PARLIAM ENT can have a most 

COMFORTABLY FURNISHED HOUSE, two minutes from 
Kensington Gardens and a Metropolitan Railway Station (Trains every 
ten minutes to and from Westminster, twenty minutes’ journey). House 
contains Three Reception and an Ante-room, Ten Bed and Dressing 
Rooms, Two W C.’s, Lavatory, Bath Room, hot and cold supply throughout, 
Drainage all new, on most approved principle. Terms £7 7s. per week 
for three months, £6 6s. for six months.—Apply C. G., THE MANAGER, 


Speaker ” Office, Fleet Street, E. 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE PRINTING 


EXECUTED ON REASONABLE TERMS 


JOHN BALE & SONS, 
87-89, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


INCLUSIVE ESTIMATES FOR PRINTING, “BINDING, AND PUBLISHING. 
Scientific and Foreign Work. Translations undertaken, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIREBBECH BAN 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on minimum monthly 
balance, when not drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES 
purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPFPARTMINT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank r-ceives small sums on deposit, and 
allows interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT. per annum, on each completed 41. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mansger, 
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